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QUINCES, 





CHERRIES, CURKANTS 


AND OTHEK SMALL FRUITS. 





Quince Growing 





Of the thousands of quince trees pianted 
every year, hardly one in a hundred comes 
to any good. This would seem like say- 
ing that there is no use in planting them, 
but this is not the case at all. The loss 
comes from not attending to preventing 
the borer from destroying them. Left to 
themselves, the borer has full swing, and 
in a year or two after planting, the tree 
is done for. Experience teaches us that 
fruit trees that need care of this kind 
seldom succeed well, for the average man 
will not give himself the trouble of look- 
ing after them. It is with but little hope 
that this explanation will do much good 
that it is given, but merely that it may be 
understood what the matter is. If looked 
over every year, in June and September, 
it takes very little time indeed, so that 
there is really no excuse for not having 
this universally desired fruit. If prepared 
to attend to them in this way, plants may 
be obtained and planted in some situation 
where richness and depth of soil exist. It 
is of no use setting them in poor or dry 
soil. I have seen some of the finest fruit 
possible on trees grown on filled-in ground, 
there being coolness and moisture there 
which just‘suited them. Lots of liquid 
manure is just the thing for quinces, And 
the best of it is that borers do not like 
liquid manure, and rarely do they attack 


are is oftentimes a trouble to know 
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wood, but I have found them well worth 
putting about the base of quince trees. 
Besides that they keep the surface cool 
and moist, they absorb and hold for the 
plant, liquid manure waterings which 
would wash away were they not there; 
and borers have no love for ashes. In 
regard to sorts to grow, I would say take 
Orange for a reliable sort. Angers is 
good, but Orange is better. Its bright 
golden yellow color, large size and pro- 
ductiveness places it at the head of all, in 
my estimation.—Telegram Correspondence. 











Quince Culture Profitable. 





The quince has been known and valued 


for many centuries. It seems to have 
first attracted attention in the Isle of 
Crete. A little later the aesthetic Greeks 


are said to have held it in the highest 
esteem. 

Its popularity was scarcely less great 
among the Romans who considered the 
fruit so healthful as to be almost medici- 


hal. In America the quince is everywhere 
valued. It is coming to be popular among 
all classes of people, but among cultured 
people in particular, ‘its popularity has in- 
creased until it is quite the thing to be 
fond of the quince flavor, and not to like 


it is to give evidence of an uncultured 
taste. 

The quinee is used in many forms; for 
preserving it is highly valued, and has no 
supcrior. It is frequently used in making 
a marmalade which, by some, is considered 
most delightful. It is also used very ex- 
tensively to give flavor to other fruits, 
especially when put up in the form of 
Jellies, varying the quantity used accord- 
ing to taste. 

The quince is called a tree, but partakes 
more of the nature of a shrub, It never 
grows higher than fifteen feet, and, if 
Properly headed and trained, will seldom 
Teach a greater height than eight or ten 
feet, The bloom is either white, or pale 
pink, making the tree highly ornamental; 
but this beauty is surpassed when the trees 
are laden with their ripe, golden fruit in 
the months of October and November. 
The fruit somewhat resembles the orange 
In color and general appearance, but is un- 
like this or any other fruit, having a spicy, 
aromatic flavor, as well as quality and 
texture, distinctively its own. While, then, 
it is interesting for us to know that the 
quince is, and always has been. a great 
favorite, that it is an excellent, as well as 
healthful fruit, a beautiful and ornamental 
tree, yet the practical questions for us to 
Consider at this time are, can we produce 
it here and, if so, will it pay? 

to the first question, can we produce it 
Successfully here, we would answer yes; 
for there are not a few cases around Cen- 
tralia where quince trees bear large crops 
ef excellent fruit almost every year. Per- 
“as the most notable, or familiar to some 
“3 as at least, are the trees belonging to 
“ir, Hugh Bailey. These trees are well 
known for their fine fruit, and the quinces 
®re always in demand at $2.00 per bushel. 
these trees are well fertilized, but not cul- 
tivated. Give them thorough cultivation 
a they would be still more productive. 
“te an: acre of quince orchard, even as 

Cuctive as these trees have been, would 
Produce almost any year more than an 
vse of strawberries the best of paying 
© sages If this be true, then we can an- 
will | yes to the second question; that is— 

lit pay? 

Apres n quince tree, in this country, 
ad rs along the garden fence, or in 
litte a grassy place. It receives 
ther ge Vi: a prey to borers and. 
wy sects and in many eases is con- 
only 2 “cumberer of the ground.” 

© result is that the tree either dies out- 
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trees at all that are well fed in this way. 


ing a few miserable abortions of fruit, 
marred and disfigured by fungus diseases, 
seldom, if ever, producing any fine quinces. 
And, therefore, the most of us, I suspect, 
have concluded that it will not pay to 
attempt to grow the quince here. 

But we have seen that with even moder- 
ate care they produce excellently. 


to $5.00 per barrel, and sometimes as high 
as $8.00 to $10.00. We visited one quince 
orchard, thirty years old, that produced, 
some years, one-half barrel to the tree; 
the trees were ten feet apart each way, 
which would be over two hundred barrels 
to the acre. At $4.00- per barrel, you 
would have over $800.00 per acre, minus 
the expenses. I will not give you the es- 
timate on the higher price mentioned, lest 
some of you will think me a fool. Think 
as you like, genetlemen; however, we are 
going to plant a quince orchard.—W. S. 
Perrine. 





Quinces Thrive Best in Deep, 
Cool Soil and Need Rich 
Dressing. 





The fruit of the quince is in such great 
demand in all large cities that it should 
stimulate farmers and fruit growers to 
greater efforts to succeed with the trees 
they set out. There are many more quince 
trees 
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in growing them. The most of the trees 
that are lost come to an end through the 
ravages of the borers..4 Now it is not very 
much of a task to look at the trees twice 


them out. 

Quinces do best in deep, cool soil, though 
in dryish places they will do fairly well if 
mulched. To have the roots cool is a great 
step toward success. If by themselves in 
rows they can be planted about twelve 
feet apart. There need be no fear of over- 
feeding the quince., They like lots of rich 
food. Kitchen washings and materials like 
this they delight to get, and when well fed 
in this way and rich food is spread about 
the surface of the ground, the borer is not 
at all troublesome to them. When the 
quince is suited in this way, and grows 
as it should do, 1t begins to béar in three 
years, and afterwards it never fails of a 
crop, and seventy-five to one hundred 
quineces can be had from full-grown trees. 
When the borer attacks it bores pretty 
near the ground, either just above or just 
below the surface. Every May or June 
and August or September make a point of 
looking for the enemy. His tracks are 
easily seen by the sawdust he leaves be- 
hind. He must be followed up and killed, 
otherwise he will make so many galleries 
that the trees will be apt to break off in 
high winds. 





A Good Quince for Market. 





There are but few fruits that are as 
easily and quickly grown as the quince, or 
one that requires as little labor in har- 
vesting. The Orange quince is too well 
known to need any comment, but for me 
I prefer Meech’s Prolific. It has awak- 
ened not a little interest among fruit grow- 
ers in general. It is a vigorous grower, an 
early and prolific bearer, and bears regu- 
larly, and I have known it to bear when 
but two years old. It is a fine combination 
of beauty of form, flavor, color and size. 
It is pear shape and of a bright golden 
color. As a cooking variety I believe it 
to be unequaled as its flesh is very tender, 
fragrant and free from hard lumps, which 
makes it excellent for marmalades and 
jellies. 

: Its beauty of form together with its ten- 
dency to hold its leaves until late autumn, 
renders the tree very attractive, and the 
rich golden color of the tree in bearing re- 
minds me of an orange orchard. 

I believe it to be the best quince grown 
for market and home use, and I would ad- 
vise all who set out quinces to try one or 
more of Meech’s Prolific by all means. I 
do not think you will be disappointed.— 
Herbert Johnson. 











Meech’s Prolific Quince. 





We have received word from this fine 
fruit, as to its behavior during the past 
two years. The quince has been too long 
neglected, because sf very wrong ideas 
concerning it. A quince orchard with rea- 
sonable care should be as profitable as a 
peach or pear orchard of the same extent. 
The Meech’s Prolific, during 1891, gave 
specimens measuring 12 inches in circum- 
ference and smooth and beautiful. The 
season of 1892 was remarkable for very 
long drought, and many imagine that the 
quince is of no value in a dry season; yet 
this quince gave specimens measuring 
111-2 inches in circumference notwith- 
standing the unfavorable dry weather. 
Their smootanesr and beauty, and their | 
fine quality are “unsurpassed.” It has 
been thought by some to be one with the 





Champion; but when the trees and fruit! i 
are placed side by cide no one will for a | of fail. 
moment believe them the same.—Mary-|is the most satisfactory of all.—Practical 
land Farmer. ; 





First 
class quinces never sell for less than $4.00 


set out that do not thrive than there 
are that prove prod yctive. This fact, how- 


with them, there is ho particular trouble 


a year, and if borers are found to take’ 
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How to Grow Quinces. 





To be successful with quinces a deep, 
strong soil should be selected, which has a 
good drainage. It may be necessary in 
some cases to put in tile to obtain this re- 
sult. Then run the sub-soil plow through 
at least 15 inches deep. The trees should 
be set in the spring, 10 by 10 feet, or in 
rows 12 feet apart and the trees 8 feet 
from each other in the rows. Especial pains 
should be taken to have the trees of good 
vigor, while the Orange or Champion va- 
rieties are to be preferred. Manure the 
ground heavily with rich stable manure, 
favoring the trees and spreading it broad- 
east. Afterward manure well annually. 
Stable manure is always the best and 
should be spread on evenly. Never stop 
manuring until you get 60 quinces per 
bushel, which is possible in most instances. 
Prune the trees from the beginning so as 
to have them models in shape, but use 
only the knife and never too much at one 
time. They give the best satisfaction when 
pruned so they will branch low. Borers 
must be especially guarded against. Ex- 
amine the trees at least twice a year, using 
a corded knife, and soap about the base. 
Leaf-blight is another disease with which 
many trees are covered. To stop it begin 
early in the season with the Bordeaux 
mixture and repeat the spraying once in 
three or four weeks until August. This 
will save the foliage and secure good ripe 
fruit. Full directions for applying this mix- 
ture are given in one of the bulletins is- 
sued by the Storrs, Conn., Experiment Sta- 
tion.—P. M. Augur, Connecticut State Po- 
mologist, in Farm and Home. 





Soil for Quinces. 





Quinces are propagated quite easily from 
cuttings, suckers, or by budding and graft+ 
ing, and when good varieties are used in 
this way the fruit pays well for the labor 
bestowed upon it. A great many of the 
quinces in our markets show defects and 
indicate that ther« is some trouble in the 
growing or in the selection of varieties. 
If an old quince stock is growing on the 
place it is much better to bud new and 
better varieties on it than to permit it to 
produce indifferent fruit. The quince it- 
self is more of a shrub than a tree, al- 
though with pruning it may be induced to 
grow a tree. 

While the quince has always been rec- 
ommended for most soils, it should not be 
planted on wet, swampy land. What the 
plants need is a warm, rich soil, and not 
a oe wet, swampy land. If the warm, 
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quince orchards’ 
soil is rich and moist the necessary moist- 
ure can be supplied without very much 
trouble. Sometimes very rich swamp or 
lowland that has been thoroughly drained 
will make excellent places for quince trees 
but if the soil is choked up so that the 
water cannot percolate freely through it 
there is little prospect of. quince doing well 
on it. 

The quince is attacked by borers and 
fungi as are other fruit trees, and if good 
fruits are to be expected they must be 
attended to. The trunk and roots should 
be examined every spring and fall for bor- 
ers, and the foliage must be sprayed to 
destroy the blight which affects leaf and 
fruit. The reason why many of our 
quinces are not murketable is that these 
diseases ruin the fruit. 





Quince Treatment, 





Considering the ready sale there is for 
the fruit of the quince, it is a wonder 
that there is not more effort made to 
understand the nature of this bush. The 
numerous complaints of inability to get 
satisfaction from trees set out, show that 
their needs are not understood. Only late- 
ly a neighbor, a farmer, was speaking to 
me of the unprofitable apple trees he had. 
I casually observed that I supposed he 
paid attention to getting borers out of the 
stems every year, and to my surprise he 
answered that he had never done so but 
had left the trees to their chances. Of 
course, it did no good to tell this man 
that the trees had evidently taken chances 
against him. It was too late to remedy 
the evil, for I found on visiting his place 
later that the high wind had broken off 
some of his trees where the borers had 
weakened them. This neighbor does not 
take any other agricultural periodical, but 
he has an almanac, and I found he had 
lots to say about “planting in the signs.” 
It was a complaint he made to me about 
his ill-luck with quinces that brought to 
mind how common it is to hear others say 
the same thing. And this, too, in the face 
of the fact that this bush will flourish al- 
most anywhere where the ground is rich, I 
have seen quinces on high ground, and 
in low ground, and growing well in both 
places when well fed. If the choice of- 
fered I would take a rather low situation 
in preference to a high. one, because of 
the chances of deeper soil. The practice of 
cultivating quince orchards, which is some- 
times followed, is hardly to be recom- 
mended. Quince roots near the surface of 
the ground, to a great extent, and thrives 
much better when there is no ‘disturbance 
in the soil. What it does demand and will 
not thrive without, is richness of soil and 
coolness about the roots. Instead of allow- 
ing weeds to grow and cultivating to get 
rid of them, it is far better to spread a 
thick mulch of straw or manure about 





the great advantage of the trees. 
i treated I have known quinces to thrive 
and bear regular crops for years. 
in good soil and situation there is no more 
regular bearing fruit than the quince. 
When about to plant one of them, see that 
it is quite free from borers. Then, in'Jyne 
and September every year, see that: no 
borers have made a lodgment. - Do not 
let the bush run to top, but prune it every 
winter, in such a way that there will al- 
ways be some new shoots, and some of 
them spring from near the ground. When 
; the soil is not over rich, liquid manure is 
‘a good thing for them, preserving the fol- 
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them. This keeps weeds down, keeps the 
roots cool and enriches the ground, all to 
When so 
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age green and fresh until the latest days 
In regard to variety, the orange 
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CHERRY CULTURE. 





The Cherry on Dry Soil. 





The cherry tree needs a dry but rich and 
deep soil, with enough potash to supply the 
enormous demand to ripen its crop of seeds 
and stones. ‘The cherry itself is mainly 
water, but if the stone cannot be produced 
the fruit is apt to rot, especially in wet 
weather about the time of ripening. To 
make cherries profitable it requires some- 
thing more than to grow them. A large 
amount of cheap help must be near at hand. 
One must also be situated near a market, 
canning factory or station to ship the fruit. 
The fruit must be picked dry and all imper- 
fect specimens thrown out. Unripe cher- 
ries will not bear transportation as well as 
ripe ones, hence they must not be picked 
too soon. When all the conditions are 
favorable there ig no crop that pays bet- 
ter and in seasons of scarcity gives a larger 
profit per acre. 





How to Save Your Cherries. 





Persons having a few trees of cherries 
they would like to get thoroughly ripe, and 
prevent the birds from getting all of them, 
can do so by hanging a bell in each tree— 
a cow bell, sheep bell or an old school 
bell; any of them will do, and they are 
generally lying around farm houses. Then 
tie long pieces of binder twine to the han- 
dle of each bell and bring the other ends 
all together in the direction of the house, 
and tie all to one strand of twine so that 
by pulling dt all the bells will ring. Have 
this line long enough to tie the other end 
to a nail near: the kitchen door or some 
convenient place where it can be given fre- 
quent pulls. When you ring the bells the 
birds will leave im short order. Of course 
they will return, but you must give them 
another ring, and Keep it up frequently till 
the cherries are ripe, beginning when the 
birds begin on the ¢herries. . We have suc- 
ceeded numerous times this way, even 
when the trees aré More than twenty rods 
from the house. ‘this plan; do not shoot 
your good friends, the birds. 
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dark colored and very acid flesh have made 
it popular with the canning factories. Just 
now, however, the canners are calling for 
the Montmorency in preference, for, whilst 
not so sour as the other in the natural 
state, it “cooks sour,” and the Morello is 
apt to develop a bitterish or acid taste in 
the eans. The Morello is also much sub- 
ject to leaf-blight, whilst the Montmorency 
is almost free from it; and the Montmo- 
rency is a stronger and more upright grow- 
er. The present drift is decidedly towards 
the Montmorency. The two varieties com- 
plement each other, however, for the Mont- 
morency is about gone by the time the 
ether is fit to pick. 

Fhis Montmorency of Western New 
York is a very light red, long-stemmed 
cherry, broad, and flattened on the ends, 
the flesh nearly colorless and only moder- 
ately sour. ‘The tree is an upright vase- 
like grower. , 

Amongst the Griottes, or red-juiced cher- 
ries, three have gained some notoriety in 
Western New York,--the Ostheim, Louis 
Phillippe, and Morello. 

The Ostheim is a very productive variety, 
ripening about a week after Early Rich- 
mond, but it is too small and too early to 
be valuable for general cultivation here. 

The Morello variously known as English, 
Large Dutch and Ronald’s Morello, is 
nearly two weeks later than Montmorency, 
a bushy and finally a drooping grower, with 
medium-sized, roundish or round-cordate 
fruits which become red-black when fully 
ripe. Flesh very dark, much sourer than 
the Montmorency. In Western New York 
the Morello harvest begins from the 8th 
to the middle of July. 
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Cherry Orchards for Profit. 





It is the opinion of Prof. Bailey that 
cherry culture has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves in this State. It is his 
opinion that cherry orchards can be made 
exceedingly profitable here. Prof. Bailey 
laments the fact that there are scarcely 
any cherry orchards in New York State, 
and that cherry growing as a business is 
scarcely known here. He can see, how- 
ever, a growing interest in cherries occa- 
sioned by the success of California fruit 
growers in marketing large quantities of 
California cherries in our large cities and 
towns at profitable prices, after paying 
enormous freight charges for three thou- 
sand miles shipment. In California orch- 
ards of. fifty or one hundred acres of cher- 
ries are not uncommon, but who ever heard 
of any such orchards in the Eastern or 
Middle States, and yet we have land and 
climate particularly adapted to cherry 
growing. 

Cherry growing in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States is often confined to a few strag- 
gling trees in the door-yard or along the 
fence rows, where they receive no culti-| 
vation; the owners at no expense for the 
cherries thus produced. When the fruit 
ripens the owners are not informed as to 
the proper methods of gathering, market- 
ing, or the best packages. The cherries 
are hastily and roughly. plucked from the 
tree, often with stems pulled out of the 
fruit, thrown into large baskets and sold 

promiseuously, without grading, and 

dumped into the market in this unsightly 

condition to bring whatever the shipper 

may offer. The shipper who buys: these ill- 

assorted and poorly gathered cherries, im- 

mediately assorts. the fruit, packing the 

best in boxes, similar to those used by! the 

California growers, selling the second grade 

to local pie-makers, and throwing the culls 

away. Surely all this work should be done 

by the fruit grower. If he should properly 


‘mantiage he would realize twice as much 


profit. : 
There is a growing demand for cherries 
for eating out of the hand, for pie-making, 








and for canning. An acre of cherries under 
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cultivation will yield an enormous quantity 
of fruit. This fruit need not be gathered 
the day it ripens. The Black Tartarian 
cherry on my place at Rochester hangs on 
the tree a month. And yet there is time 
when cherries for market should be picked, 
and that is before they become fully ma- 
tured or colored. 

Many people are deterred from planting 
cherry orchards owing to the fact that con- 
siderable help is necessary to gather a crop 
of cherries, and yet there is scarcely any 
locality where sufficient help cannot be se- 
cured. All such enterprises as this require 
business ability in the management of la- 
bor, in the production of fine fruit, in suit- 
able packages and preparation for market. 
But I doubt if any enterprising young man 
would hesitate to plant a cherry orchard 
for this reason. One of the good things of 
our fruit growing is that it develops busi- 
ness ability. We trust our readers will 
read the bulletin we publish in this issue 
of cherry culture, and profit by it. 





The Dyehouse Cherry and the 
Early Richmond. 





The difference in the fruit of the two 
varieties is not a great deal until both are 
ripe, though Dyehouse generally ripens a 
week or ten days in advance of Early Rich- 
mond. But the fully ripe fruit of Dye- 
house is superior to the fully ripe fruit of 
Early Richmond. Another difference, as 
noted by Prof. Powell, of the Delaware 
Station (Bulletin No. 55), is in the juice of 
Dyehouse being somewhat dark colored 
while that of Early Richmond is colorless. 

Both varieties are pfofuse bearers, and 
Dyehouse is probably the earliest bearer of 
all fruit trees, young trees, two years old, 
quite frequently bearing in the nursery 
rows. Both varieties are valuable for local- 
ities in which the sweet cherries are not 





generally successful; and Dyehouse is val- 
uable for any locality and in any collection, 
considering its excellence for pies, for can- 
ning, and, when fully ripe, for eating right 
from the tree. It has also the smallest pit 
of all cherries, 

Dyehouse, as many of our readers know, 
originated in Central Kentucky, an acci- 
dental seedling in the orchard of the per- 
son whose name it bears. This was years 
ago, when the people there had heard little 
or nothing about budding or grafting, and 
increased the stock of their favorite and 
never-failing cherry by sprouts dug up from 
the roots of the parent tree. And some pre- 
fer these sprouts still, though the reason 
of their preference is hardly clear. Finally, 
after thirty years of continuous bearing— 
every year with one exception, when a late 
frost destroyed the young fruit, then about 
the size of peas—-Mr. Henry T. Harris, a 
person who had experience with choice 
fruits, came across it and introduced it to 
the public. 

Since that time—over twenty years ago— 
it has demonstrated its excellence in va- 
rious parts of the country, North as well as 
South, East and West, even in Minnesota 
and Canada. 

There is one peculiarity attending the 
propagation of the trees of Dyehouse; the 
buds frequently do not succeed, failing to 
become attached to the stock, and conse- 
quently dying. Why this is so is difficult 
to say, but it affects only the nurseryman. 





The Cherry Orchard, 


A strong, loamy soil, and one which is 
retentive of moisture, is the most suitable 
for sour cherries. The fruit contains such 
a large amount of water that it is ‘neces- 
sary to save the moisture of the soil to the 
greatest possible extent. Dry clay knolls 
produce cherries of less size and of inferior 
quality than the moister depressions be- 
tween them. Very early and thorough cul- 
tivation is essential to this conservation of 
moisture, and the tillage should be con- 
tinued at frequent intervals until the fruit 





is about-ripe. In order to be able to cul- 
tivate the soil at the earliest moment in 


the spring, the land should be either nat- 
urally or artificially well drained. The crop 
of even the Morellos is off the trees in 
July, so that there is abundant opportunity 
to sow a catch crop on the orchard for a 
winter cover, if the manager so desires. 
A variety of plants may be used for this 
cover. The best is probably crimson clover, 
particularly if the orchard needs more 
nitrogen or growth; and if American grown 
seed is sown by the middle of August in a 
well prepared soil, the cover will probably - 
pass the winter safely. Other plants which 
may be used for cover are rye, winter 
wheat, vetch field pea, sowed corn, millet 
and buckwheat. Of these, only the two 
first will live through the winter and grow 
in the spring. In using cover crops which 
survive the winter, it is very important 
that they be turned under just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough in spring. As 
soon as the plant begins to grow it evap- 
orates moisture and dries out the soil; and 
it is more important, as a rule, to save this 
moisture than it is to secure the extra her- 
bage which would result from delay. This 
is especially true with the sour cherry, 
which matufes its product so early in the 
season, and which profits so much by a 
liberal and constant supply of soil mois- 
ture. Plowing can also be begun earlier 
on land which has a sowed crop upon it, 
because of the drying action of the crop. 
The fertilizers which give best results with 
other orchard fruits, may be expected to 
yield equally good returns with the cherry. 

It is an almost universal fault to plant 
cherry trees too close together. The Mont- 
morency shculd not be planted closer than 
18 feet each wey, in orchard blocks, al- 
though it is often set as close as twelve 
feet. The English Morello is a more bushy 
grower and.may, perhaps, be set as close 
as 16 feet with success; but I helieve that 
even this variety should stand i8 feet 
apart. The sour cherry orchards in West- 
ern New York sre yet so young, that the 
evil effects of close planting keve not yet 
been made zpparent. I find, however, that 
nearly every shrewd orchardist who has 
had experience with these fruits, is con- 
vinced that the general planting is too 
close.—From Cornell Bulletin. 
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is as necessary as a broom for the house. 
the germs of disease which, if not swept away, become manifest in boils, 
blotches, sores, ulcers, eruptions, eczema, tetter, and like diseases, that 
flay the flesh and scar the skin. 


AYER’S| 
Sarsaparilla 


MAKES A CLEAN SWEEP © 


of all diseases that begin in the blood. What other medicines drive in, 
Where other medicines make a surface 
show of health by cleansing the skin, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla lays the foun- 
dation of health by cleansing the blood. 


OF ALL DISEASES 


the larger portion have their origin in impure blood. Cleanse the blood 
Foul blood cannot make a fair body. The 
shortest way to a sound body, a clear complexion, and a vigorous life, is 
_to purify the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla drives out. 


and you cleanse the skin. 


made their appearance since.” 
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R THE BLOOD f 


For in the blood accumulate 


“TI can truly say that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my life after doctoring for years for 
blood poisoning. Not one bit of help in any way, shape, or manner did I receive before, 
by advice of a friend, I took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It made me anew man, and completely 
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HARRY L. BROWN, 21 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H. 


“Last year I was badly troubled with boils yhich I could not get rid of, until I procured 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Two bottles relieved me of my tormentors, and they have never 
B. B, BRADLEY, Danburgh, Ga, 


“Five years ago my little boy became blind from the effects of scrofula. Our doctor 
We began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and two bottles cured him,” 


C. C. GOPETT, Canes, Ky. 


y « After six years’ suffering from blood poisoning, I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and although I have used only three bottles of this great medicine, the sores have nearly 
A. A. MANNING, 


“TI was afflicted with catarrh for a number of years, none of the doctors being able to 
hel When almost hopeless of cure, a friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
ped 3 after using only three bottles, the cure was effected, and to-day I am perfectly healthy.” 
JOSEPH MURPHY, 173 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 


Houston, Tex. 
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The Eminent Physician and Scientist Who Has Proved That All 


Kidney and Uric Acid 


Troubles Can Be Cured. 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Great Discovery Sent Free 
by Mail. 


. 





’ 

As we are by nature subject to many 
diseases, the only. way to guard against all 
stampedes on our-health is to make a study 
of our own physical self. 

If a »eculiar pain attacks you, try to 
locate its origin ané discover which organ 
of tke body is sick and in need of atten- 
tion. 

If the kidneys are at fault—and in almost 
every case in the failing of our health they 
are—lock well to their restoration to health 
and strenzia. - 

They are the great filters of onr body, 
and consequently, the purity’ of: the blood 
is entirely dependent ou their cleausing 
powers.’ wate 

If the kidneys are not in a perfectly clean 
and healthy conditian, the blood becomes 
impregnated with impurities and a decay 
of thc kidneys soon takes place. If your 
desire to relieve yourself of water in- 
creases, and you find it necessary to arise 
many times during sleeping hours, your 
kidneys are sick. As they reach a more 
unhealthy stage, a scalding and irritation 
takes place as the water flows, and pain 
or dull ache in the back makes you miser- 
able. If the water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for twenty-four hours, 
forms a setiling or sediment, you are in 
the grasp of most serious kidney or blad- 
der disorder. 

If ‘neglected now the disease advances 
until the face looks pale or saliow, putty 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet 
swell, and sometimes the heart acts badly. 


There is no more serious menace to 
health and strength than any derangement 
of the kidneys. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr, 
Icilmer, the eminent physician and special- 
ist, and’ will be found just what is needed 
in cases of kidney and bladder disorders 
and Urie Acid troubles due to weak -kid- 
neys, such as catarrh of the bladder, gravel, 
rhéumatism: and Bright’s Disease, which 
is the worst.form of. kidney disease. 

It corrects inability to hold water and 
promptly overcomes that unpleasant neces- 
sity of being compelléd to go often during 
the day and.to get up. mapy. times. during 
the night. ‘ 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
this great remedy is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures, 
and is dispensed by druggists in fifty cent 
and one dollar bottles. 

So universally successful is Swamp-Root 
in quickly curing even the most distress- 
ing cases, that to Prove its wonderful 
merits you may have a sample bottle and 
2 book of valuable information, both sent 
absolutely free by mail upon receipt of 
three two-cent stamps to cover cost of post- 
age on the bottle. The value and success 
of Swamp Root are so well known tnat 
our readers <re advised to write for a 
Sample bottle and kindly mention Green’s 
Fruit Grower when sending their address 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N, Y. 

Copyright, 1898--Dr. K. & Co. 
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EVERY member of 
EVERY family on 

EVERY farm, in 

EVERY village, in 

EVERY State or Territory. 





FOR Education, 
FOR Noble Manhood, 
FOR True Womanhood. 





IT GIVES all important news of the Nation. 
IT GIVES all important news of the World. 
IT GIVES the most reliable market reports. 
IT GIVES brilliant and instructive editorials. 


IT GIVES se 


short stories. 


IT GIVES an unexcelled agricultural department. 
IT GIVES scientific and mechanical information. 


IT GIVES illustrated fashion 


articles. 


IT GIVES humorous illustrations. 
IT GIVES entertainment to young and old. 
IT GIVES satisfaction everywhere to everybody 





We furnish GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER and N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
ONE YEAR for 5SO cents. 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Address all orders to 


Write your name and address on a_ postal card, send 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 


Tribune Office . 


it to Geo. W. Best, 


New York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 


mailed to you. 





Remember! Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 
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We Want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state and county east 
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while it lasts. Address, 


HIGHLAND MURSERY COMPANY., Rochester, N. Y 
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Prof. L. H. Bailey on Cherries, 


from his Bulletin. 


The older cherry plantations of the State 
were seldom anything more than scattered 
settings along lanes and roadsides, and 
about farm buildings. Most of these old 
trees have now passed their prime, In 
very recent years a new interest in cherry 
growing has been awakened by the de- 
mand from canning factories, and it has 
no doubt been stimulated, also by the abun- 
dant sale of California cherries throughout 
the East. Sweet cherries are yet scarcely 
planted in Western New York in orchard 
blocks, although there is every reason to 
believe that there is profit in the fruit if 
planters are careful to inform themselves 
concerning it. Sour cherries, however, are 
now plauted to an important extent, par- 
ticularly about Geneva, and the acreage 
is bound to increase, The pack of canned 
sweet cherries is still larger than that of 
sour cherries in Western New York, in 
average years. The scattered plantings 
make uncertain crops, and canners cannot 
buy as confidently as they could if there 
were more continuous plantations. Con- 
sequently the pack varies much from year 
to year. A normal pack for the Fifth Ju- 
dicial Department may be considered to be 
nearly 100 tons of sour cherries and 150 
tons of sweet cherries. 





Cherry Trees in Bush Form. 





Nearly everybody grows apple, pear and 
plum trees as pyramids or bushes, but very 
few think of growing the cherry in the 
same form. The prevailing opinion appears 
to be that cherries awhy from walls can 
only be grown as standards. This is a mis- 
take, for in the west of England at least 
I know of several instances where large 
bush trees of such sorts of cherries as the 
May Duke and Bigarreau are as certain 
and as profitable as any other fruit grown. 
They are more profitable than standard 
trees, because they bear more regularly, as 
the blossoms are not so much injured by 
spring frost, and the fruit is more readily 
protected from the birds. .Owing to the 
more rigid character of the growth, the 
May Duke makes the handsomer bush 
tree, but with a little management the other 
sort I have named is equally prolific.— 
Country Gentleman. 





- Where to Plant Cherries. 





The two great classes of cherries differ 
widely in their adaptability to the condi- 
tions of climate and soil. The sour class 
is far the most hardy of constitution, both 
as to heat and cold. They also flourish on 
more varieties of soil than the sweet class. 
The soil and climate that suits the swect 
cherries is good for the sour kinds too, but 
not vice versa. 

Soil:—The sour varieties delight in a rich 
loamy soil that has considerable clay in it 
and one that does not easily dry out; how- 
ever, the soil should not be wet. The 
sweet kinds require a looser and more mel- 
low soil; one that is sandy or gravelly is 
good if well enriched, but it may be made 
too rich and thus induce too late and ten- 
der growth. The cherry should mature its 
wood early. 

Climate:—The sour cherries will grow in 
almost any climate that will suit the apple, 
but on the prairies of the Northwest it is 
only some of the hardiest Russian kinds 
that can endure the rigors of the winter, 
and these cannot always succeed. The 
sweet class find their most congenial cli- 
mate in North America in the milder. re- 
gions of Oregon and Washington. In Cali- 
fornia they also do well. 


tains and along the Hudson River they do 
best in the Eastern States: “In thé Miss- 
issippi Valley they’ are liable to die early 
from the effects of the violent changes of 
temperature. A mild, equable, moist cli- 
mate suits them best but not a hot one. 


DISTANCE APART TO PLANT. 


Twenty-five or thirty feet is none too far 
for the sweet kinds, but the smaller grow- 
ing Amarelles and Morellos will do very 
well at eighteen feet or even closer in some 
places where the soil and season does not 
stimulate a vigorous growth. 

CULTIVATION. 


It is useless to expect to grow cherries 
profitably either for market or home use 
for a long period without giving them thor- 
ough and clean cultivation. The soil should 
be kept as clean as a garden up to the 
time the fruit is ripe, and soon after that 
their wood is mature and cultivation may 
be stopped, If the trees lack vigor a ‘“‘catch 
erop” of crimson clover, cow pear, buck- 
wheat or even rye may be sown, but it 
must be turned under very early in the 
spring, and the stirring of the soil resumed. 

PRUNING. 

The cherry is very sensitive to severe 
pruning, and the trees should be well 
looked after when they are young to get 
them headed low enough for convenience 
and properly formed; then little will be 
needed afterwards. The cutting of large 
branches is very dangerous at any time. 


MARKETING. 


The universal plan in gathering cherries 
is to leave the stems attached to the fruit, 
except, rarely for local sale or home use. 
Small packages have proven decidedly 
more profitable to carry them to market 
than large ones. Quart berry boxes and 
shallow trays put up in crates are better 
than grape baskets, according to the latest 
experience.—Prof. H. E. Van Deman. 





Insects and Diseases of Cherries. 





Insects and diseases are not serious upon 
the sour cherries. The curculio does not 
often attack the midseason and late varie- 
ties—such as Montmorency and Morello— 
seriously, particularly if the number of 
trees is somewhat large. In occasional 
years, however, this. insect: becomes a 
scourge. The grower must watch his fruits 
closely after the blossoms fall, and if the 
eurculio injuries become alarming, he must 
eatch the insects by jarring them onto 
sheets. There are those who declare that 
they attract the curculio away from the 
cherries by planting plum trees in the 
cherry orchard, but I greatly doubt the effi- 
ciency of this procedure. A complete ac- 
count of the curculio may be expected in a 
forthcoming bulletin. 

The leaf-blight or shot-hole fungus (Cyl- 
indrosporium Padi, or Septoria cerasina, 
the same which attacks the plum), is often 
a serious enemy, particularly upon English 
MoreHo. The leaves begin to assume a 
spotted character, generally before the fruit 
is picked, they soon turn yellow, and they 
fall prematurely. Thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture is as efticient in holding 
the leaves on the cherry as it is on the 
plum. The trees should generally be 
sprayed twice between the falling of the 
blossoms and the coloring of the fruit. If 
the cherries are more than half grown when 
the last spray is applied, the ammoniacal 
carbonate of copper may be used in place 
of the Bordeaux, to avoid discoloring the 
fruit. But it is doubtful if the last spray 


should be delayed until this time. It may 
be necessary to spray once after the fruit }. 


is off. 

A thin grayish powdery mildew. (Podos- 
phaera Oxyacanthae) frequently attacks 
the fruits and leaves of the sour cherries, 
particularly when the trees are overshad- 
owed by larger trees or buildings. I have 
never known it to be serious upon the fruit, 
as it appears about the time the fruit is 


In the foot hills, 
of the Blue Ridge and Alleghany .Moun-. 





ripening, covering the cherries with a very 
delicate coat, like dust. In this case 4 
late spraying with ammoniacal carbonate of 
copper would certainly be effective. The 
only emphatic injury which I have ever 
seen from this fungus upon cherries occurs 
after the fruit is off, when it may attack 
the ends of the shoots, checking the growth. 
At this time, if the injury threatens to be 
serious, Bordeaux. mixture may be used.— 
Prof. Bailey’s Bulletin. 





How to Set a Cherry Tree. 





Professor Budd, of the Iowa. Experimen- 
tal Station, says that a cherry orchard does 
best when planted thickly in rows running 
north and south, and giving a wider space 
between. the rows to admit the sun and 
allow free circulation of air. Orchards 
where the rows were twenty-four feet 
apart, and the trees ten feet apart in the 
rews, have done better than those planted 
in the usual way. ; 

He also thinks root grafting of the cherry 
is better than budding, setting them in the 
ground on top bud of the scion, which en- 
ables the roots to be thrown out directly 
from the scion. 





The Cherry a Noble Fruit. 





This noble fruit hag for a long time been 
kept in the back ground for the growing of 
the apple, peach, ete., on account, I suppose 
of the inability to market the crop to good 
advantage; the main reason for which no 
doubt is, in not selecting different varieties 
which ripen at different times. The ques- 
tion of growing the cherry into a tree is 
of far less importance to the orchardist 
than the proper selection of varieties, and 
the care and management of it after it 
is planted where it is to remain. 

Within the past few years, a number of 
new varieties have been brought before the 
public, but most of them have been proved 
to be wanting in hardiness or quality and 
have been discarded. The Montimorency 
is perhaps an exception, the tree being 
hardy and the fruit being somewhat better 
than the Early Richmond. We consider 
the Early Richmond the best all-round 
cherry, with the Montmorency a close sec- 
ond, and have therefore divided our orch- 
ard between these two varieties in order to 
have a succession of ripening, thereby af- 
fording greater ease in disposing of the 
crop. Have tried May Duke, Ostheim, 
Wragg, and Dyehouse with no success. 
Have a few Windsor trees but have no 
cherries as yet. 





Drying Cherries, 


In pickirg the cherries for market they 
should never be taken from the trees right 
after a rain. Many of them are cracked 
open or ready to do it, and these few will 
spoil the whole crate full. Let the sun 
shine on them again before picking, and 
even let the birds pick the cracked cher- 
ries for their breakfast. They always pre- 
fer these. After the sun has been on them 
a short time, the surplus moisture will be 
dried up and they can be picked for market. 
After the picking, a rigid assortment should 
be adopted, for no matter how good the 
pickers, they will put in fruit without stems 
on and over-ripe and decayed fruit. These 
help to rot the others, and it is’ only labor 
thrown away. Put only the finest cherries 
in each basket, and all should be of about 
the same ripeness and size. Many of the 
fruits placed on sale show part of the cher- 
ries dead ripe and the other part half green. 


The appearance, if nothing else, is against 


them. 
It is always better for the trees and prof- 


itable to the owner to hive all of the fruit 


picked. from the tree. Tiere will be ‘times 
when it will hardly pay to ship them to 
market, however, and it.is better then to 
dispose of the: in other ways. Make a 
long platform of dry boards out in the opén 
sun, and dry the surplus stock of cherries. 
It is an easy matter to»pit them, and in 
half a day bushels could be spread out for 
drying. Many of the over-ripe cherries that 
cannot be shipped-can be spread out on the 
dryers, and in one season nearly half the 
cherry crop will be preserved in this way. 

Dried cherries are quoted in the markets 
now for nine and ten cents per pound, and 
good qualities bring even higher prices, 
There is always a demand for these dried 
fruits in the winter, for they make excellent 
pies, puddings and preserves. If there is no 
other market for them they can be eaten in 
the house all winter. It is by some such 
means as this that the cherry crop must be 
disposed of, for it prolongs the season and 
brings in a fair profit to the owner. Prep- 
arations for drying should be made before 
the crop is ripe, for other work will then 
demand the attention.—S. W. Chambers, 
in American Cultivator. 





The Sweet Cherry Industry. 





Unlike most other fruits, the sweet 
cherry has never attained a prominent posi- 
tion as a horticultural industry in Western 
New York. There is not a single orchard 
of it west of Aibany, so far as I know. 
Along the Hudson, however, there are 
three or four orchards. It is from the few 
trees scattered on every farm throughout 
the State, that the cherry crop is mostly 
harvested. It should not be concluded, 
however, that the sinallness of the industry 
follows from a lack of appreciation on the 
part of New York people of this most lus- 
cious fruit. It is due to the fact that the 
cherry is one of the most difficult crops to 
handle and market successfully, because 
of its exceedingly delicate character, and 
its susceptibility to the fungus, which 
causes the brown rot. This fungus spreads 
so rapidly on the ripening fruit, that a 
promising crop to-day may be half rotted 
to-morrow. The comparative ease of hand- 
ling and marketing a grape, an apple or 
a pear crop, have made those fruits uni- 
versally popular, while the cherry has lain 
in obscurity. 

The cherry is one of the most popular 
dooryard fruits and its hardiness, its vigor- 
ous spreading or ascending branches, its 
upright form which often attains the height 
of 40 to 50 feet, and its luxuriant,- soft, 
drooping foliage make it a most desirable 
tree for ornamental and fruit beafing pur- 
poses. Amongst the strongest recommenda- 
tions of the cherry are its hardiness and 
the fact that it bears annually when prop- 
erly treated. The tree begins to grow very 
early in the season and the fruit of most 
varieties is harvested by July 1st, thus 
leaving the tree sufficient time and energy 
to perfect the fruit buds for the coming 
year, and if the wood ripens during the 
fall the mercury enn fall to 20 degrees 
below zero, without injury to the coming 
crop. There seems to be a general inquiry 
among fruit growers and farmers concern- 
ing the care of cherry orchards, the most 
desirable varieties, the diseases, and meth- 
ods of handling and marketing a crop. <As 
these matters are more fully understood, 
the cherry industry may be expected to 
reach a prominent position among the other 
horticultural industries —Prof. Bailey’s 
Bulletin. ° 
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Use Reasonable Caution in Plant- 
ing Cherry Orchards. 





My reader will want to order enough 
cherry trees to plant his farm. But he 
should go slow. It may be laid down as a 
principle that no crop will bring uniformly 
great rewards over a series of years. These 
results with sour cherries are obtained only 
when all the conditions are present, such 
as the proper soil, excellent care and fer- 
tilizing, ability to secure piekers, and ac- 
cess to good markets. One could probably 
not rely upon the open market for the dis- 
posal of a very large planting of sour cher- 
ries. He should have access to one or 
more canning factories. It is a fact that 
more than half of all the orchards, of 
whatever kind, which are conceived in ex- 
pectation and planted with enthusiasm, 
turn out to be profitless. The fault lies 
somewhere under the owner’s hat. Persons 
who fail to grow other fruits with profit, 
may also expect to fail with cherries. Yet 
I know of no fruit which, upon the testi- 
mony of both producers and consumers, 
offers a greater reward than sour cherries. 
The public seems to have acquired a taste 
for the canned product, and there is every 
indication that this demand will increase. 

The labor of picking cherries, which is 
a bugbear to so many who would like to 
plant the fruit, is really no more onerous 
than the picking of raspberries or currants. 
If one lives where pickers cannot be had 
with certainty, and in sufficient numbers 
cherries should not be planted. Parties 
who hire pickers by the piece pay three- 
fourths of a cent ora cent a pound. The 
tree must be gone over twice, at intervals, 
and generally three times, and it is impor- 
tant that all those fruits which are ripe, 
and no others, should be secured at each 
gathering. It is more difficult to see that 
this is done on cherry trees than on berry 
bushes, and for this reason some growers 
prefer to hire pickers by the day. When 
picking for canners, the fruit may be al- 
lowed to become much riper than when it 
is to be sold in the open market, and it is 
not necessary to exercise so much care to 
preserve the stems upon the fruits. The 
English Morello drops easily when ripe, 
and growers sometimes shake off the cher- 
ries—if designed for canning—onto sheets 
or, if the trees are small, into a Johnson 
curculio catcher. If cherries are carefully 
hand-picked for the general market, the 
stems being left on, a pound of fruit meas- 
ures about a quart and a quarter, but as 
the fruit is generally picked for canning, 
a pound is about a quart. 





The Cherry Industry in Delaware. 





The cherry interests of Delaware are 
limited to isolated dooryard and fence cor- 
ner plantings. The sour cherry succeeds 
well in all parts of the State, and is grown 
to a considerable extent in central IXent 
County in the vicinity of Camden, where 
the Early Richmond is the principal va- 
riety. The profitable area of the sweet 
cherry, however, is confined to the rolling 
lands of New Castle County. Vigorous 
trees of the sweet cherry are frequently 
seen in central and southern Delaware, but 
beyond a profusion of flowers and an occa- 
sional crop of fruit, they serve only for 
ornament and shade. From the vicinity 
of Camden, twelve tons of sour. cherries 
were shipped this year at prices ranging 
from 4 to 5 cents per pound, and about 
four tons were sent from Lebanon. In 
northern Delaware, where detached trees 
of sweet cherries produced abundances of 
luscious fruit, the product was easily dis- 
posed of at 5 to 10 cents per quart. 
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ton market. Formerly; the swéet cherry 
was mure largely planted in Northern Del- 
aware, but of recent years the growers 
complain of a lessening productiveness and 
longevity of the trees. The May Duke 
and the Bleeding Heart have been the 
principal varieties, the latter an old, dark- 
colored English sort, ripening the first and 
second weeks in June, and no longer gen- 
erally propagated by nurserymen. The 
lessened longevity and productiveness of 
the trees are, in all probability, due to 
faulty methods in handling them in their 
early life, and like the apple orchards of 
Western New York, are suffering from 
lack of care and attention. 

There are several factors which would 
account for the lack of attention that has 
been given to the development of the 
cherry industry in Delaware. The prin- 
ciples of’ cherry culture are nowhere gen- 
erally understood. The industry is one re- 
quiring unusual skill in handling the orch- 
ard and in marketing the crop, the fruit 
and blossoms are particularly susceptible 
to the fruit-rot fungus, which often blasts 
the prospective harvest in the flower and 
frequently cuts off the whole crop in a 
single day; its early blooming predisposes 
it to the fatal effects of late spring frosts, 
and the liability of the sweet varieties to 
sun scald and to the bursting of the bark 
has discouraged its development. I ur- 
thermore, the abnormal extension of the 
peach acreage from 1850, and a subsequent 
lack of confidence in all fruits in the 
peach-yellows areas, have deterred the de- 
velopment of untried horticultural indus- 
tries.» The admirable success of the sour 
cherry throughout the State, and of the 
sweet varieties in the northern part, indi- 
eates that the industry might be advan- 
tageously extended. There is no doubt but 
that the canners of the State would add 
the cherry to their lists, if it were grown 
in sufficient quantities. It is not advisable 
to attempt the culture of the sweet cherry 
where extreme precaution is needed to pre- 
serve the tree, out better to limit the in- 
dustry to those localities where existing 
trees form an indication of its adaptability. 
The finest types of cherries always com- 
mand a high. price, the Black Tartarian 
and other dark sorts selling from eight to 
fifteen cents per pound. The industry is 
nowhere largely developed, except in some 
of the Pacific States, from which a goodly 
portion of the eastern supply of sweet cher- 
ries is obtained, and around Geneva, New 
York, where the sour cherry is exten- 
sively grown for the canners. There need, 
therefore, be no apprehension that the pro- 
duction of the finest varieties will be over- 
done. . 

Unfortunately, the industry is so small 
that geographical varieties are yet unde- 
veloped, except in the extreme north- 
eastern-border and central-western-plains 
states, where the Russians and_ hardier 
sour cherries are looked forward to with 
confidence. JT ortunutely, however, exist- 
ing varieties are very cosmopolitan and 
adapt themselves to a wide area. The va- 
rieties described ‘in the following pages are 
those which are most profitable in the 
East. The difference in the ripening period 
between Delaware and eastern New York 
is from two to three weeks. : 

It is hoped that the present discussion of 
the cherry will awaken an interest in this 
neglected fruit and that it may help to sup- 
plement the present products of the farm 
in these localities where its culture seems 
adapted. The principles of culture and 
the suggestions set forth are drawn from 
an experience and study with the cherry 
where for years it has been made profit- 
able. ; 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Soil—The cherry wili thrive in a variety 
of soils, but it reaches its highest develop- 
ment in one naturally light, dry and 
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in spring, and endanger the crop from the 


loamy; in a soil retentive of moisture, but 
which never “sours.” The sweet cherry 
will flourish on soils too dry for other 
fruits, but the sour varieties require more 
moisture to develop their best cherries. The 
orchaydist must have recourse to under- 
draining if the soil is not naturally dry, 
but on light dry knolls, otherwise favor- 
able to cherry culture, the moisture con- 
tent and the moisture-holding capacity of 
the soil can be increased by the addition 
of vegetable matter, and by judicious sur- 
face cultivation. The writer has in mind 
a knoll in eastern New York, ideal for 
the sweet cherry, but which was too hw 

1e 
mechanical condition of the soil has been 
changed by turning under crimson clover, 
and by frequent cultivation to a deep re- 
tentive loam, adapted to the highest devel- 
opment of the fruit in the dryest seasons. 

Location.—It is probable that in north- 
ern Delaware the best results with the 
cherry will follow a location that retards 
the period of blooming, a slope to the west 
or north-west, as an exposure to the south 
would hasten the development of the buds 


late white-frosts. The selection of a de- 
pression or the base of a hill is. likely to 
be followed by late frosts in these loca- 
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In the central and southern part of 
the State, where the country is nearly 
level or gently undulating, a slight eleva. 
tion is preferable since it insures gooq 
drainage of the land, and a circulation of 
It should be said, however, that the 
more. hardy sour 
low 

Distance of Trees.—In thirty years the 
vigorous varieties of sweet cherries may 
attain a height of from 40 to 50 feet, with 
arms spreading on either side from 15 to 
The varieties of sweet cherries 
should stand not less than 80 feet apart 
each 
interlacing branches, difficult picking anq 
spraying, and a targer amount of decayed 
fruit. 
varieties are set at various distances, rang. 
Later 
plantings place the trees 18x18 fect fop 
Karly 
Richmond, and 16x16 feet for the more 
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I was at the State Horticultural meeting, at Middle bury, and read a paper on Plum Cul- 
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Profits of the Cherry Crop. 


The profits from the cherry industry de- 
pend mainly on the efforts of the grower 
in producing first-class fruit and in placing 
it on the market somewhat after the direc- 
tions given in the previous topic. In 1888, 
an acre of cherry trees, 18 years old, in- 
cluding Black Tartarian, Black Hagle, Na- 
poleon Bigarreau, Elton, Yellow Spanish 
and Downer’s Late Red netted $380, while 
an acre of rye netted $8. 

The following sample figures are taken 
from sales from the orchard this season, 
trees 25 years old: 


Five trees of Robert’s Red Heart 
averaged 280 pounds per tree; the 
fruit sold for 9 cents per pound, 
bringing 
The expenses were: 

Picking.... obbecesect oe eee 

PROUREOE, bcs céu es sces oabeeee 5a a0 


eae week's asso oe 


eekbhe>eha'e 8 
2 52 
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Net prolit perc 1080s 0. cccccsscsse ..§ 14 48 
One tree of Robert’s Red Heart 
yielded 416 pounds, which sold to 
retail dealers at 10 cents per pound 
at the express office..... 
Expenses: 
Picking eee | 
Packages. ceccce 
POCKING. occce 0000s 000658060 


eeeee er seresesere 


Commlaeston o..os. 6.50% “sp eé0cens 


10 77 


41 60 


Net profit Se Pere 
One acre of Windsors containing 70 
trees 8 years old, yielded 84 pounds 
per tree—5,880 pounds, which sold 
at 10 cents per pound....... 
Ioxpenses: 
Picking Ls “seabat een oo 
Asserting and packing...... 0 00 
Packages.... 
Express and commission...... 
Cultivation (plowed once, and 
burrowed six times) 
Fertilizers (300 lbs. potash, 100 
Ibs. bone, 15 Ibs. crimson 
clover sced).... 
Interest on land 
DOPE. ses sucess 
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Net profit...... 


All these figures refer to sales in the 
open market. There is a good demand for 
sweet cherrics for canning factories. The 
canners generally prefer the “white cher- 
ries,’—those with a white juice and rather 
light-colored skin. The crop of sweet can- 
ning cherries in Western New York ap- 
pears to be growing smaller, and the Cali- 
fornia product has driver out much of the 
home-made goods. One of the best in- 
formed ecanners in the western part of the 
State, writes as follows concerning the 
sweet cherry pack: “Up to six or sever 
years ago, we handled from fifty to one 
hundred tons annually. The cherry crop 
appears to be growing smaller cach year, 
and to be deteriorating very much in qual- 
ity. The canners tell us, in general, that 
when they can get good fruit, they have 
no trouble in making a saleable product. 
—From Cornell Bulletin. 





Cherry Orchard Experience. 


Cherries are usually set when two years 
old from the bud. The sour varieties are 
propagated both upon Mazzard and Maha- 
leb stocks, chiefly the latter, but the com- 
parative merits of the two are not deter- 
mined. The tops are started about three 
or four feet high, and the subsequent prun- 
ing is very like that given the plum. If 
the young trees make a very strong growth 
and tend to become top-heavy, heading ir 
may be practiced; but this operation is not 
considered to be necessary after the trees 
begin to bear. Cherry trees require less 
attention to pruning than apple trees and 
peach trees do. The orchard shown may 
be taken as a model, except that the trees 
are too close together. 

The English Morello will bear a fair crop 
the third year after setting, if two-year 
-trees- are pinnted. - The Montmorency is a 
year or two later in coming into bearing. 
The Montmorercy, partly because of its 
larger growth, produces much more fruit 
than the other, when it arrives at full bear- 
ing. Individual trees of Montmorency at 
six years and upwards may bear from 30 
to 75 pounds of fruit; but Mr. Scoon con- 
siders 8 to 10 tons of marketable fruit to 
be an excellent crop on an orchard of 800 
Montmorencys 8 years planted—that is, an 
average of 20 to 25 pounds to the tree. The 
Morellos, because of their dark color, usual- 
ly sell better than the Montmorency in the 
open market, but the reverse is now gen- 
erally true if the crop is sold to canning 
factories. This year, the factories have 
paid five and six cents a pound for Mont- 
morencys. It is easy to figure the proceeds 
of an acre. At 18x18 feet, an acre will 
comprise about 130 trees. If, at 8 years, 
they yield 20 pounds ea¢h, the crop would 
amount to 2,600 pounds, which at 5 eents, 
means $130. This is a conservative esti- 
mate. Benjamin Kean, Seneca, has 200 
Montmorency trees 6 years set. He has 
had three crops, one of 1,400 pounds, one 
of 3,000 pounds, and one 3,100 pounds. He 
sold his entire crop this year for 5 cents, 
making a gross income of $155. His trees 
are set 10x12 feet, which allows about 360 
to the acre. In other words, a crop which 
sold for over one hundred and fifty dollars 
was takea from less than two-thirds of an 
acre. The soil in this case seems to be 
unusually well adapted to this cherry and 
the crops have, therefore, been excellent; 
but, on the other hand, part of the crop 
was destroyed this year by the curculio. 
C. H. Perkins, Newark, has 35 trees, § 
and 12 years’ old, all Montmorency. “They 
bear,” he writes, “from 2,000 to 3,500 
pounds of cherries per year and the aver- 
age price that we get for them is 6 cents. 
They net us from $100 to $175 a year. 
They are the most regular and sure cropper 
of any fruit we have ever tried to grow, 
and the fruit always finds a ready market 
at a good price.” The Maxwell orchard at 
Geneva, yielded over 11 tons, Montmo- 
rency, this year, from 800 trees.—Ithaca 
Bulletin. 





What Pears to Plant. 


Pennsylvania has a particularly favorable 
climate for the raising of fruit of most all 
kinds. Among them, pears occupy a prom- 
inent part, and such sorts as Bartlett and 
Seckel are to be found in everybody’s gar- 
den, and to think that my old friend in 
Missouri cannot grow them! 

As Mr. Miller says, he gets along. with 
five sorts, and it will be seen the jive he 
names are very good ones. Garber and 
Kieffer are two of the Chinese Sand pear 
seedlings. Howell is a fine large waxy 
fleshed one, Sheldon a russety round sort, 
of delicious fiavor, and the Duchesse a 
large, Jate Autumn pear, weil known to 
every fruit grower. Those who are about 
to plant, and find fruit orchards already 
about them, will have a good guide as to 
the best kinds, and if pears of all sorts 
seem to thrive, there need be less hesitation 
in trying kinds new to the neighborhood. 
In a new country it is advisable to experi- 
ment siowly, as it takes sometimes but a 
few hundred miles to make a great differ- 
nce in the Jist of available sorts. 
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Cultivation of the Currant and 
Gooseberry. 


By the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


There has been a general feeling among 
fruit srowers that currants and gooseber- 
ries have been seriously injured by deep 
cultivation. There is no doubt that many 
other fruits, such as grapes, raspberries 
and strawberries are likewise injured, but 
perhaps not so much injury has been done 
to any of these smail fruits as to those 
named here. 

Fruit growers have noticed that while 
currants have blossomed freely it is seldom 
that the stems are filled out to the ends. 
The clusters are often little more than 
half filled out; berries at the end falling 
off, greatly interfering with the yield and 
the appearance of the fruit. The question 
has arisen, what is the cause of the drop- 
ping off of the currant at the end of the 
clusters. Late spring frosts has been as- 
signed as the cause. It may be true that 
frosts sometimes do cause the berries to 
drop off, but from my experience I judge 
that deep cultivation with plow or ‘cultiva- 
tor is the more frequent cause. 

I have before me a report of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers’ Association in 
which a practical fruit grower gives his 
method of currant culture. He assigns 
deep cultivation among his currants as the 
cause of the fruit dropping from the ends 
of the stems. His currants are planted 
5x5 feet apart each way. His method is 
to plow directly in the center between the 
rows, throwing: the dirt to each side 
towards the plants. Then with a hoe he | 
favors shallow cultivation, working the 
soil back to the center gradually so as to 
give ample cultivation. 

Undoubtedly the ideal cultivation of 
gooseberries and currants is by mulching 
but this is expensive and impossible where 
large plantations are grown. 

This season I have not allowed a plow 
or cultivator to enter my plantation of 
gooseberries and currants. The currants 
thus undisturbed were of large size, and 
the clusters were filled out to the extreme 
end without exception. There has been 
no dropping off whatever, but this is the 
first season for many years when I can 
remember that the currants have not drop- 
ped off from the ends of the clusters. The 
gooseberries with this absence of cultiva- 
tion have borne the heaviest crop that I 
have ever seen upon gooseberry bushes, 
and there has been no mildew. Weeds 
are growing freely between the gooseberry 
bushes, and somewhat among the currants. 
After the fruit is gathered we shall run 
through with the cultivator and clear out 
the worst of the weeds. 

There are several of my correspondents 
in various parts of the country have stated 
that they succeeded best with their goose- 
berries when they gave them no cultiva- 
tion in the spring before fruiting. While 
I hesitate to recommend slovenly culture, 
or no cultivation, I earnestly suggest that 
currants and. gooseberries receive very 
shallow cultivation during the month be- 
fore the fruit is gathered. 





The Home of the Currant. 
] 

The currants, which had vaguely pre- 
sented themselves at Santa Maura and 
Cephalonia, now came decisively to the 
front. One does not think of these little 
berrylets as ponderous. But when one be- 
holds tons of them, cargoes.for ships, one 
regards them with a new respect, It was 
probably the brisk commercial aspect of the 
currants which made the port look so 
modern. All the Ionian Islands except 
Corfu export currants, but Zante throws 
them out to the world with both hands. I 
must confess that 1 have always blindly’ 
supposed (when I thought of it at all), that 
the currants of the plum pudding was the 
same fruit as the currant of our gardens 
—that slightly acrid red berry which grows 
on busbes that follow the lines of back 
fences—bushes that have patches of weedy 
ground under them where hens congregate. 
I fancied that by some process unknown 
to me, at the hands of persons equally un- 
known (perhaps those who bring flattened 
raisins from grapes), these berries were 
dried, and that they then became the well 
known ornament of the Christmas cake. It 
was at Zante that my shameful ignorance 
was made clear to me. Here I learned that 
the dried fruit of commerce is a dwarf 
grape, which has nothing in common with 
currant jelly. Its English name, currant, 
is taken from the French “raisin de Cor- 
inthe,” or Corinth grape, a title bestowed 
because the fruit was first brought into 
notice at Corinth. We have stolen this 
name in the most unreasonable way for our 
red berry. Then, to make the confusion 
worse, aS soon as we have put the genuine 
currants into our puddings and cakes we 
turn round and call them “plums!” The 
real currant, the dwarf grape of Corinth, 
is about as large as a gooseberry when 
ripe, and its color is a deep violet black; 
the vintage takes place in August. It is 
not a hardy vine. It attains luxuriance, I 
was told, only in Greece; and even there it 
is restricted to the northern Peloponnesus, 
the shores of the Gulf of Corinth and the 
Ionian Islands.—Harper’s Magazine. 





Growing the Currant, 


The currant is a most popular fruit, as 
it well deserves to be, not only for its ex- 
eellence as a fruit, but also that it can 
be grown where other fruits would not 
do, such as serving as boundary hedges 
and along garden walks. In fact it will 
thrive in most all places excepting hot 
ones. Where the soil gets very hot or 
where they are shaded by a building or by 
large trees, for part of the day, they do 
very well. If possible to select for them a 
deep soil, moist and cool, as such soils 
mostiy are, ‘there will be no trouble about 
healthy currants. If the bushes have to 
take theis chance in the open garden, it 
will pay well to have a mulch placed 
about them in summer, that the soil may 
be kept cool. The currant is a cool 
country plant and thrives the best where 
it can be given the same conditions as 
nearly as possible. As to the season’ of 
planting them, there is no time like the 
fall, and they may be set at any time after 
the close of August; the sooner the better, 
as fresh roots are formed before winter 
comes. This leads to the question of 
propagating currants. It is done altogether 
by cuttings, set either in fall or spring. 
Fall set ones are usually set in October, 
but it should be known that they can be 
set in mid-summer to better advantage, for 
they take root then at once, and are al- 
ready plants by the time fall comes. These 
mid-summer ones, too, want no extra care 
in winter, but late fall set cuttings must 
have a mulching or a covering of earth to 
prevent their being thrown out by the frost. 
The enemies cf the currant are the currant 
worm and the currant borer, but neither is 
thought formidable nowadays. Powdered 
hellebore quickly destroys the worm; and 
the borer seldom seems to be in such num- 
bers as to do serious damage. The shoots 
which it bores and destroys can very often 
be spared, as proper thinning out of shoots 
in winter is often neglected. The favorite 
sorts now grown are the Versailles, Cherry, 





White Versailles and White Dutch. Ver- 
sailles and Cherry are large berried sorts 
and so is Fay’s, while having a longer 
bunch. Red Dutch is smaller, but a pro- 
lific sort, and is rather sweeter than the 
other red ones. White currants are sweeter 
than red ones and will be planted in pref- 
erence to the red when this is desired. The 
black currant is seldom eaten from the 
bush as the others are, but for pies, jel- 
lies and preserves they are very much es- 
teemed; they are entirely free from insect 
pests.—Practical Farmer. 





Care of Currant Bushes, 


Currant bushes often seem to have a 
much weaker growth than should be nat- 
ural to them. When such weakencd 
brancnes are cut across they will often be 
found hollow from the work of the currant 
stem-borer. Before winter comes the larva 
crawls out and goes into the eurth to un- 
dergo its transformation. If the affected 
branches be cut away and burned early in 
autumn, the larvae are destroyed. The 
puncture on the stem where the egg was 
deposited, can easily be detected.—Mee- 
hans’ Monthly. 





The Black Currant. 


The fruit of the black currant is very 
valuable in its season, although the skin 
of the fruit contains essential oil—which 
renders it disagreeable to many persons— 
still the fruit is in much request for pre- 
serving and making wine. On the whoie 
black currants are important objects of cul- 
tivation, especially in the neighborhood of 
towns, where the fruit, during the long 
period of season in which it is fit for use, 
is always in demand, and generally pays 
well for good cultivation. Having noticed 
quite recently in many districts of Shrop- 
shire the bushes of the black currant suf- 
fering from want of moisture, and unless 
supplied by rain or by hand (artificially) 
the fruit will be small and cousequently 
will be more acid. My practica! advice to 
those who would like to grow the fruit of 
the black currant well, and get the fruit 
large and good, is to mulch with long 
stable or farmyard manure, putting it over 
the top soil over the roots, and then water 
with pond or other water that has been 
exposed to sun heat, giving each bush or 
tree sufficient to moisten all the roots of 
the tree operated upon, say ten or twenty 
gallons, 





Demand for Currants. 


A few canning factories in this country 
make jelly cut of the black currants, and 
in such localities there is quite a demana@ 
for them. There are, however, so few of 
the black currants raised and sold on the 
markets that it is diffieult what they would 
bring as a rule. Generglly, however, black 
currants wil! bring eight and nine cents 
per pound when red ones ere selling for 
five and six. Everybody grows red cur- 
rants, and the surplus crop must go to the 
canneries, where small prices are paid for 
them. 

The plant is one that requires plenty of 
plant food. The application of top dress- 
ing in spring or well mulching in fali will 
do much towards producing large clusters 
of beautiful fruit Very few know the 
value of wood ashes, but almost anywhere 
these can be easily obtained and their ap- 
plication will do a :.reat deal towards mak- 
ing the fruit healthy, firm and beautifut 
red, so much desired. About the third 
year you may look for an abundance of 
fruit, then some care must be taken to- 

rards mulching, as the bushes are not yet 
tall enough to carry their fruit above the 
dirt, it often becomes splashed and muddy; 
and if placed in market then will not sus- 
tain the reputation you are striving for, to 
market only that which is first-class. ‘This 
is one of the plants that you ean easily 
propagate by cuttings if you will follow 
out its nature by giving it a cool, moist 
place The best time to make these cut- 
tings for propagation is in early fall. and 
often times they become well rooted be 
fore winter sets in. These if put out the 
following spring and well cared for will 
soon mature into tine bushes. Thus if 
you have obtained a choice variety you 
can soon have a large number by a little 
careful work. <All in all, the cultivation 
of the currant is one that will well merit 
investigation. If. your market will allow, 
or if you are where you have good ship- 
ping facilities, you will find it not only 
one of the easiest grown but one of the 
most profitable of smali fruits. 





Currant Growing. 


The many plantings of currant bushes 
one sees bereft of foliagé in mid-summer 
bespeak either a want of knowledge or a 
lack of care on the part of those who 
tend them. The erroneous idea that cur- 
rants may be planted anywhere is an all- 
prevailing one. To have them do well 
they need deep soil and, preferably, a damp 
one. A few years ago I set 2 row of the 
Versailles in such a location, and the size 
of the bunches and berries was really won- 
derful. Some of my neighbors thought I 
had possession of some new sort, and more 
than one of them got cuttings from me, 
because they thought it a new kind. As 
a rule there is too much of the let-alone 
idea prevailing, and something more than 
this is necessary to have good currants. 
My neighbors have an idea that it hurts 
their bushes to be dug around. Now, the 
bushes of mine referred to above were on 
the boundary line of a grass plat and a 
vegetable garden, and on the latter side of 
them the soil was forked up every spring, 
and it certainly showed no injurious re- 
sults at all. Still, as these bushes root 
near the surface, digging should not be 
done close to them. Forking is better, as 
being less liable to hurt the roots by cut 
ting them. Those who do not get good 
results, probably leave their plants too 
much to themselves. Unless wood needs 
cutting out annually, the cutting back of 
a shoot here and there to cause some strong 
new ones to form for the next season is 
advised. The plants of my own that I 
have referred to were not mulched, save 
by the sod on the one side of them, and 
they never lost their leaves in summer, 
nevertheless it is a good plan to do it, the 
coolness and moisture it induces being of 
much benefit. Young plants, too, are much 
better than old ones. It is better to cut 
old ones back, to have them form new 
wood, or plant younger ones. When not 
practicable to grow them in the exact sit- 
uation they would like, mulch them in sum- 
mer with coarse hay or grass, to gain 
moisture, and be sure that there is good 
food for the roots. This will lessen the 
tendency of the bushes to drop their foliage 
in summer, a something now all too com- 
mon, and which weakens the plants greatly, 
Partial shade is a benefit to currants, but 
it must not be that afforded by large trees, 
because, to get this, they have to be so 
near that they get into soil robbed of its 
food by the roots of the trees, which ex- 
tend 2 long distance from the tree. That 
afforded by some fence or building is bet- 
ter ! 
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Setting Currant Cuttings in Fall 


The currant roots more readily from cut- 
tings than most other fruits. Its wood is, 
however, very soft, and if set late in fall 
the cuttings will be considerably injured 
before spring by freezing and thawing. 
While the currant bush is reasonably hardy 
on its own root, its cuttings will not get 
root to hold them from being thrown out. 
They should be heeled in during the winter, 
and be planted where they are to remain 
in spring. 





Raising Currants. 


In the reported proceedings of the Wis- 
consin Horticultural Convention, Mr. Stick- 
ney gave an account of his success with 
currants. He had sold $27,000 worth— 
this was not in one year, but his continued 
cropping. His two market varieties were 
Holland and Prince Albert—good for mar- 
ket, but not of high quality. They were 
selected because they are late and can be 
sent to market after the other currants 
have come and gone. They are firm and 
ship well to market. He has four acres in 
cultivation; intends to plant two more acres 
of the Jay and other good varieties. He 
has erred by not pruning enough, which the 
Fay particularly requires, it being of 
spreading growth; he intends to prune to 
make it more upright. He thinks that with 
severe pruning five feet apart in planting 
will be enough, although many recommend 
six feet. He became convinced that he did 
not prune enough, by witnessing the Cali- 
fornia pruning within three feet of the 
ground. He would use Paris green when the 
currants are one-fourth grown. In pruning 
he cuts out all the old wood and some of 
the new. The thin portions should be 
pruned and the slenderest of the new 
shoots, and that keeps the bush sturdy and 
compact in appearance. 





A Large Yield of Currants. 


In looking over the November number 
I noticed crops of currants taken from a 
European paper, stating that one currant 
bush there produced nineteen and one-half 
pounds which was thought to be some- 
thing extraordinary. I have a little better 
to tell as I have bushes trimmed in tree 
form end have the common Dutch and 
Versailles and the white grape and many 
others from seed. The Fay Prolific and 
the cherry. One year old the next or sec- 
ond year’s growth got one quart. That 
bush has given me in seven years on an 
average eight pounds a year or fourteen 
quarts or seventeen and_ three-fourths 
pounds of currants the last year. I also 
have a Cherry currant bush standing six 
feet from a pear tree thirteen years old 
that last season gave me seventeen quarts 
of currants equal to twenty-one and one- 
fourth pounds. Many people trim their 
bushes in bush form. I would be glad for 
some such person to inform me through 
the Fruit Grower of the success of that 
mode of growing or trimming and oblige a 
reader of the Fruit Grower.--J. H. Had- 
sell, N. Y. 





Currant Culture. 

Unless two-year plants are dug with ex- 
ceeding care, one-year plants are prefer- 
able. For market, order Cherry and ay, 
half-and-half. For home use, White Grape 
and Fay. Choose the richest bit of heavy 
Joam you have and manure it at the rate 
of fifty double wagon loads to the acre, giv- 
ing preference to cow manure. If you feel 
you cannet manure so heavily, decrease 
the area to be planted until you can get that 
proportion on. It seems almost impossible 
to give them too much, manure. ..The most 
successful currant grower we ever knew 
covered his soil with this amount of hog 
manure annually. He made money. 

After thorough preparation of the soil, 
mark out your rows five feet apart each 
way and dig holes eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. See that only moist soil comes in econ- 
tact with the roots and firm well with 
hands or feet. Potatoes or other vegetables 
may be grown between and in the rows the 
first two years. Clean and frequent culti- 
vation is absolutely necessary in order to 
get satisfactory crops. Because the cur- 
rant so well stands neglect it is often left 
to shift for itself. This is wrong. If you 
must neglect the currant, do so after July 
Ist, as by that time it has nearly completed 
its growth. ; 


Pruning may begin at planting by short- 
ening last year’s growth nearly one-half. 
Thereafter the annual pruning should be 
done before the buds start in spring. Take 
off about half of the previous year’s 
growuh, having an eye toward symmetry 
of bush and crowding of branches, Do not 
cut below the base of last year’s growth 
unless you wish to cut out a branch that 
has a borer in it. The blossom buds cluster 
about the two and three years’ growth and 
are easily distinguished. To eut them off 
as we have seer done, destroys the crop. ; 

The currant worm attacks the lower 
leaves of the bushes very early in spring. 
One pound of powdered hellebore in a bar- 
rel of water sprayed over the leaves will 
keep them down. The cost is slight and it 
is very little trouble. On a few bushes they 
can be hand picked. In the absence of 
hellebore, dry soot may be used to advan- 
tage. The only other enemy is the cur- 
raut borer—the larvae of a blue moth 
which deposits eggs on the canes in June 
The only remedy is to cut out the affected 
part and burn. 


Cuttings for propagation may be made as 
soon as the growth has ceased in August 
and planted immediately. They should be 
five or six inches in length and set so that 
but a single bud is exposed. A cool moist 
location is desirable. Most nurserymen 
make their cuttings in October or Novem- 
ber, and pack them in sand and place them 
in cellar. By planting time in spring they 
will have formed numerous roots.—E D 
Putney. ga 





Currants and Gooseberries. 


The currant and gooseberry are in great- 
er demand each year. ‘I‘hese are among 
the most easily grown of all small fruits, 
and yet they de not receive the attention 
from those whe have gardens that the 
strawberry, raspberry or grape receives. 

The currant will succeed on almost any 
soil, but cannot produce the largest yields 
unless the soil is made very rich. I doubt 
if one gardener out of one-thousand ever 
saw a currant bush bearing fruit under 
the most favorable conditions, with heavy 
fertilizing and good culture. I have seen 
single currant bushes growing thus on rich 
soil that looked as though it might yield 
a bushel of currants. It was necessary to 
prop up the branches to keep them from 
bending to the ground with their load of 
currants. The size of the currant and the 
length of the stems was also largely in- 
creased by the extra fertility given. I 
would rather have one currant bush on 
extra rich soil, than a dozen on poor, thin 
or worn out soil that has had no manure. 
Notwithstanding the faculty of the cur- 
rant to thrive on rich soil, it will bear gen- 
erously on poor soil. This is the reason 
why it is generally given poor soil. 

I have been told by many fruit growers 
the past season, that they regret not hav- 
ing planted more largely of the currant. 
This has been my own experience the past 
season. The currant is a safe fruit to 





plant, as the demand is continuous and in- 
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Evaporators, Etc. 


347 WEST WATER STREET, 
Send for Catalogue. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





PREMIUM ENIVES. 





We will Mail you Post-paid Your Choice of the Following Knives 
if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 
for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 





No. 1 is a handsome, two-bladed, pen- 
knife, suitable for a lady. 

No. 2 is a strong knife, suitable for a 
fruit grower or farmer who desires to do 
some vruning or heavy work. 

This knife costs us more money than any 
other offered, and will only be sent when 
10c. additional is enclosed with each sub- 
scription requesting — this number. This 
knife is not like the illustration above, of 
large knife, but is a strong two-bladed 
knife suitable for general purposes, and is 
made of fine steel and guaranteed. We 


Remember, 


ordering. GREEN’S FRUIT 


have never before offered so valuable w : 
knife as this. You cannot buy this knife 
at any retail store for less than 50c., and «. 
often not at that price. I will give you my 
personal guarantee that this is the most 
valuable knife Green’s Fruit Grower has 
ever offered as a premium.—C. A. Green. 

No. 3 is a stiff-handled budding knife of , 
finest steel]. ie 

No. 4 is an extra strong, stiff-handled . 
pruning knife, with hook-shaped blade. 

No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a stiff ; 





handle and thinnish blade. 


These knives are sent you post-paid by mail. 
Please state number of knife wanted when 


GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








creasing. The fruit of the currant need 
not be picked the day it ripens like the 
strawberry or raspberry, but may be left 
on the bushes until a picking season 1s con- 
venient. It is claimed, however, that when 
the currant is overripe it will not make 
jelly so easily as when first colored. This 
fact however, does not affect its sale. 

As regards varieties, I should give Fay’s 
Prolific the first place of productiveness 
and large size, and yet the bush is not so 
vigorous in growth as Victoria or Prince 
Albert. I should place Victoria next for 
productiveness and vigor, though the fruit 
is not so large as the Cherry, but the clus- 
ters are Jonger and the quality sweeter. 
Cherry comes next in desirability; being a 
yery large berry, but the bush is only of 
ordinary vigor in growth. Versailles is 
large like the Cherry, ouly more vigorous 
and somewhat longer in bunch. Red Dutch 
is an old favorite of smaller size than 
Cherry, but of good quality and very vig- 
orous in growth. White Grape currant Is 
a beautiful variety; very large and vigor- 
ous bush, but the White Grape cannot sell 
in the market in as large quantities as the 
red varieties. 

Joseph Harris sold 16,000 pounds of cur- 
rants (Red Dutch) to one canning firm, at 
wholesale. at five cents per pound on the 
farm, yielding $800, with ordinary culture. 
I have known currants to yield much more 
profit than this. At retail higher prices 
should be secured. 





Keep a few Sheep. 


There is no stock on the farm that will 
pay a surer profit than a small flock of 
well-bred, well-kept sheep. It does not nec- 
essarily follow that they should be thor- 
oughbreds, yet if one can afford it the 
profits will be greater than with grades. 
The market is the proper index to guide 
us in raising sheep. The conditions exist- 
ing for several years have made the grow- 
ing of mutton sheep the most profitable for 
the average farmer. The sheep that fills 
the bill in the production of mutton and 
produces a fairly good fleece of wool is the 
sheep ordinary farmers should raise. As to 
the breed, that is a matter of choice, my 
experience having been with Shropshire ex- 
clusively or grades of that breed. By using 
good grade ewes and always breeding to a 
thoroughbred ram—never use a grade ram 
under any circumstances—one can by be- 
ing careful in the selection of the ewe 
lambs grade up a flock of sheep that will 
for all practical purposes equal the pure- 
bred stock. 
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Strawberry 
Plants new 


will be mailed free to each 
subscriber of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who sends us 50 cents 
for one year, and claims this 
premium when ordering. 
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NUT & FRUIT TREES 
Of all desirable varieties i 
IMMENSE STOCK 
300 ACRES-60 YEARS 
Book ON NUT CULTURE, 157 
PAGES, 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, tell- 
ing how to propagate, market 
and cook them. $1.00, . 
y., or free with an order of Nut > 
Trees for $5. Catalogue Free. % 


ewe” Parry's Pomona Nurseries, ~ 
CHINQUAPIN. Parry, New Jersey. . 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The coming Strawberry, ~ 
Hall’s Favorite Best of Go varioticnanata 
the past season; 50 other kinds No. 1 stock. 
Rasp., Black, &e. SECOND CROP Seed 
Potatoes ripen earlier & make larger crops 
than any others. Descriptive catalogue 
free. J. W, HALL, Marion Station, Md. 
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lar. SENT FREE. 


Peterson Mfg.Co., Kent, 0 
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There's no uncertain sound about 


The Farmers Voice 


It rings true as a bell 
And always tor the Farmcr. 


tis recognized as THE GREATEST agricultural 
au © journal in the west and is 


ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. 
Send for sample copy and full particulars con- 
cerning the Farmers Voice Agricultural-Edu- 
eation Tours through Europe in 1900. 


THE FARMERS VOICE, 
834 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILI. 


FACTORY. = 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wag- 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
die men. No agents. A small per 
suns, of wrest x ave aceaal coat ~ 
5 Ee gs) uilding. 25 per cent. belo 
QA] retail prices. All freight prepaid. 

7 Specials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City" Bicycle. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE CO, 

Box i, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


FINE MANURE 


Only, is avaiiabic as plant yuad. ae 
h depends therefore upon the mechanica! conditio’ 
po 3 tena itshould be thoroughly. fined and evenly 
spread to produce the best results. 





DIRECT 
FROM 





MP’ S22 
Manure Spreatier 


is the only machine known to man that will do bothand “ 
do it better and cheaper than itcan be done by 
and one in eet ot 76, | 2 — 
ws Wei 
and “Tyontise on anure.” FREE to inquirer, 
HEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., 
Box 18 Syracuse, MN. Ye 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Catalogue of Speakers” Dialogues 
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F p E E Plays, Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
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Pests of the Currant. 





Just as the fruit-grower begins to con- 
gratulate himself on having conquered the 


he goes into his garden to find that a very 
large number of the ends of the twigs of 
his currant bushes are Jying on the ground 
and a <¢onsiderable number only half 
broken ‘off, but still hanging to the bushes 


‘$n a wilted. state.. He wonders what the 


trouble is, and ff he gives it a passing 
thought, concludes: that the new growth is 


-@o tender that they have-been broken off 


. itten Off by some insect. 


by the wind. Should he stop to examine, 
gays a lady corrrespondent of “Ohio Far- 
mer,” he will discover that they have been 
Close watching 
will convince him that the work has been 
done by a long-bodied and long-winged fly, 
nearly the shape (as to length) as a winged 
ant. They are very sluggish and-are easily 
caught. If no further investigation be 
made the fruit-grower only laments the 
loss of the new growth of his bushes, but 
as they soon etart again he concludes the 
injury is not very serious, and so he turns 
his attention to more serious troubles. 
Among them is the worm that kil's whole 
stalks by eating down through the heart 
of the stalk. This troubles him very much 
because he does not know how to prevent 
it. He has not the remotest idea that the 
fly that cuts off the ends of the twigs had 
anything to do with it, but the fact is, 
it is the identical rogue that i# at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. It is the female fiy 
that cuts the twig partially off, that she 


eggs. After cutting the twig perhaps half 
off, she lays an egg which in'a short time 
hatches out and begins to eat.its way down 
into the center of the twig, growing larger 
and larger ag it descends, until when full 
grown it is large enough to very much in- 
jure, if it-does not kill the stalk (causes 
the fruit to look as if it were sun scalded). 
When this‘ fact is fully understood, the 
remedy is easy and sure.. When a twig is 
found to be eaten off, to destroy the egg, 
cut off another inch of the twig. It may 
sometimes be necessary to go over the 
bushes twice, but as a rule, once is enough, 
if the cutting is not done until four or five 
days after the fly appears; but if it should 
be necessary to go over them the second 
time it can be readily seen which twigs 
have been cut by the knife and which by 
the flies. By adopting this practice a few 
years it will be found that the number of 
flies will be greatly reduced, so that the 
work of cutting the twigs will be trifling. 





The Borer of the Currant Bush. 





‘The parent of the now common and 
widely distributed currant bush borer is a 
small, slender, dark-blue moth, with trans- 
parent wings, but rarely seen except by 
entomologists who know where to look for 
such insects, or brecd them from the lar- 
vae found in the stalks of currant bushes. 
These moths usually appear in July, and 
the females deposit their eggs singly at the 
uxils of the leaves and on the vigorous 
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STEEL WASH TUB 


We want reliable agents (onein 
Measures, etc. To men who appre 
over the old-fashioned wood affairs, 
very little 


i a alerts, Malsters, Seedsmen, etc. a " i 
wel g geen yo nts or seams of any kind and furnished with malle- 


or galvanized after being made; can’t leak—can’t 


piece of cold rolled sheet steel, without joi 
able handies, They are japanned, tinned 
rust. These basketS may be uscd for liquids or 


smooth inside and out; weigh but little more than a sp 
In order to encourage our agents, we h 


the best of them. 


each section) to work for us, selling Seamless Steel Baskets, 
ciate the many advantages seamless steel baskets, etc. have 
our goods are particularly attractive and our agents have 
trouble in selling to nearly every one who has use for a basket—Farmers, Grocers, 


Steel Baskets are ptessed from one 


They are easily cleaned, being perfectly 
lint basket and will outlive a dozen of 
ave decided to give $100 in cash to the 


solids. 





acent who sells the largest number of baskets before July ist, 1898. We will also give $300 worth 


of baskets, measures, ete, to the ten agents whose 
Fyerybody has an equal and fair show. 
Some of our agents are making $18 a week selling our 
new agents who answer this 
per. If you want to know whether 
blishers cr any mercantile ageucy, 
@ agency and prize offer, send $3 
ne galvanized steel ene 8 or 
; : a i el washtub, regular size, value, $1.055 
value, $2.50; one galvanized ste , geretinens 5 ait $4.40 fot 
ata —_, You get ~ 
ageticy, vou get employment at $3 a day or more, and you may wt 
fe $150 cash pi Send oduye We fillall otders promptly and send 


largest. 
agents only. of ¢ 
goods. ‘his prize offer is made only to 
advertisement and mention this pa 
we are reliable or not, write the pu 
In making your application for th 
fot sample outfit which includes o 


one galvanized steel 4 quatt measure, value, 
$3.00. Every article is useful and can be sold 


the $100 cash prize. 


circulars and wholesale a so you can go to work ato 


for circulars and price list of Feed Cookers. 


lize ageuts, 


sales ate next & 
We sell through ‘ 
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Big money in them for 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
g00 Temple Court, New York City. 





Prospectus of America’s Great Fruit Paper. 


(REEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Among Our Contributors Are: 


Prof. H. E.Van-Deman. _L. B. Pierce. 


Sister Gracious. P.C.Reynolds. Etc. 


It is nearly twenty years since Green’s Fruit Grower was established. It is the 
oldest ae paper on this Continent, and the only one having 50,000 sub- 
oO 


scribers. 
in the past, an 


paper ever attained this success without merit. It has been helpful 
will be still more helpful in the future. As Geo. W. Campbell 


once said ; “its tone is good.” There is nothing in Green’s Fruit Grower which a 
father or a mother would object to their children reading. It contains reading 


matter suitable for young and old, and 


all classes, whether fruit growers or not. 


Itis a mine of general useful information. Sample copies are sent free on appli- 
cation. Kindly recommend it to your friends, and try to get them to send in their 


subscription with yours. 


Call their attention to our gifts of valuable new fruit 


plants, which we send by mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 
subscriber who pays us 50c. and claims the premium at the time of sending in his 


subscription. Please remit in 1c. stamp: 


8, or by Postal Money Order. 
ROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our pear trees, both Standard and Dwarf were never more thrifty and 


vigorous than those we now offer. 


both the largest. and medium sizes, 


Our prices are low for choice stock of 


It is predicted that there will bea 


. famine in fruit trees during the next few years owing to the fact that nursery- 


men have been losing money of late 
with us in regard to the purchase of 


* and gooseberries, or any other stock 
catalogue will be sent to all former patrons without solicitation. If you do 
not get the catalogue by February 1st, kindly apply for it. 


GREEN'S NURSGRY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


in growing trees. Please correspond 
pear trees, also plum, cherry, currant, 
you may be in need of. Our Spring 


may prepare a place wherein to lay her 





young shoots. When the eggs hatch, the 
minute grubs bore directly into the stalk 
until they reach the soft, succulent pith, 
following this and feeding upon it until 
they arrive at maturity the following sea- 
son. This destruction of the pith of the 
cane so weakens it that it is very likely to 
be either broken off by the winds or it dies 
the next season befcre the fruit comes to 
matur.ty. But sometimes the cane is not 
killed the first season, especially if the 
grub bores its way from some lateral twig 
into an old care, ana the lairer may live 
a year or two after its pith has been com- 
pletely bored out; usually, however, the 
presence of the borers may be detected by 
the feeble growth of the young canes, and 
their pale green or yellowisk Jeaves late in 
the summer. By carefully examining the 
bushes in August and September, or very 
early in the spring the infested canes can 
be found, and these should be cut out 
back enough to reach the sound pith, and 
the part removed and burned, in order to 
destroy the grubs Within them. No other 
effectual way of getting rid of this pest 
has been discovered, but this is not at all 
difficult or expensive, and it should be re- 
peated annually so long as a grub is to be 
found in the bushes. 





Currant Farming. 


—— 


The currant, so common and so popular 
many years ago, when it was found in al- 
most every garden, has of late almost dis- 
appeared. While it is one of the hardiest 
plants grown it has succumbed to the rav- 
ages of the leaf slug which could be de- 
stroyed by a little timely spraying. A 
writer in Comings Garden says: “We all 
remember the neglected row of currant 
bushes in the home garden. Perhaps, too, 
there is a recollection of the time when, of 
a holiday, instead of engaging in a pleasant 
afternoon as we had planned, the stern 
reality of picking many quarts of this 
abundant fruit was the alternative. But 
it is not the memory of the past that we 
wish now to contemplate but rather how 
best we may make our present plan 
towards realizing a profit from the plants 
we anticipate setting out. First of all, in 
the setting of any fruit, you should study 
the habits of the plant, the soil it needs 
and then as near as possible give it. With 
the currant we find in tracing back its 
lineage that its natural form is found in 
cool, damp soils, growing wild in the 
American woods. These were small, sour 
berries, but nevertheless currants. The 
three kinds, black, red and white have been 
found in the wild state. These when cul- 
tivated, increased in size and bettered in 
flavor, until through the skillful selection 
of our persevering nurserymen we have 
the currant of to-day, more like a small 
grape than the currant we remember. 

In choosing soil, a northern exposure is 
preferable, somewhere where it is not likely 
to dry out and heat, not a wet soil but 
one liable to be continually supplied with 
moisture. Should these natural. character- 
istics be lacking you should supply them as 
much as possible by mulching and irriga- 
tion. The soil should be that would admit 
of deep and thorough working as the cur- 
rant has an abundance of roots and will 
spread largely through the soil, drawing 
therefrom that which is necessary to its 
support. Many prefer the fall for setting 
out plants. As far as our experience goes, 
the severe cold of our Northern winters is 
largely detrimental to the putting out of 
any plant. We much prefer early planting 
in spring before the plant starts if possible. 
You will likely find the plants purchased 
of the grower well rovted, but it is well 
to top prune largely so that it will make 
a healthy vigorous growth. They are not 
hard to make live, and if well cultivated 
will very quickly show its beautiful red 
fruit. As to profit there is scarcely a small 
fruit crop that now pays better. They are 
prolific bearers and it is a fruit that always 
finds a ready sale. 





Large Currants, 


nee 


Whenever and upon whatever soil cur- 
rant bushes grow thriftily; it is rare to 
hear any complaints as to size or abun- 
dance of yield. The production of fruit, 
it is generally conceded, is an exhaustive 
process, hence the frequent advice to feed 
your trees and bushes often and liberally 
if you expect them to continue to grow 
and bear heavy crops. But we expect to 
hear of or find exceptions to all rules of 
horticulture, and here is one from Penn- 
sylvania. An inquirer there has several 
leading varieties of the currant, such as 
Cherry and Fay’s Prolific, and while the 
bushes are extra vigorous, and from twelve 
to fifteen years old, they have not borne 
an average of one quart of fruit during 
all this time. One bush, he says, “covers 
four square yards,” and this remark per- 
haps gives us the key to the mystery of 
unproductiveness. The bushes have been 
allowed to run wild and so many shoots 
have grown up from the roots that all are 
too much shaded and crowded to admit of 
the development of fruit-spurs and buds. 
If I. had such plants, I would either take 
them all up and divide and replant, or thin 
out the canes immediately and not permit 
more than four or five of the strongest to 
each root. If currant bushes are highly 
manured and the canes allowed to grow up 
thickly, like the stalks of bunch-grass, they 
are not likely to produce much fruit. I may 
not have guessed aright as to cause of un- 
productiveness of this currant plantation, 
but make it at a venture. 





The Massachusetts Plowman says: “The 
currant should be given a place ‘on every 
farm. The acid of the fruit is one of the 
best health producers, and the unfermented 
juice, which can be preserved until spring, 
is a model ‘spring medicine.’ Both red and 
white are grown without difficulty if given 
a cool, moist location. It succeeds ad- 
mirably when planted by a stone wall or 
fence, and it will thrive year after year, 
asking only for an occasional spraying 
with solution of hellebore in water to keep 
the .worms away. And how the bushes 
will pay for themselves with the luscious 
clusters which are equally good in their 
natural state, or as jelly, juice or marma- 
lade! That farmer has certainly neglected 
his blessings who has never planted cur 
rant bushes or other fruits on his farm. 
This is an excellent time for him to turn 
from the error of his ways, and to join the 
ranks of the small fruit growers. 





—Good corn-meal will not hurt chicks, an 
opinion from a breeder to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
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WANTED. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, 


Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, 
levels in one operation. 
tirely of Cast Steel and Wrought Iron.. 
Practically Indestructible. Cheapest Rid- 
ing Harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. Pamphlet Mailed Free. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr. 


to all soils, all” work. 


Made en- 


To be returned at my ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 





Nilllington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 





Currants. 





The best currant to grow for home use 
is the White Grape. Its fruit is sweetest 
and best for dessert use, its jelly has the 
best flavor, and it is superior to all others 
in quality for canning. If a late red berry 
is wanted, the Victoria is not excelled for 
Northern culture. The Fay is larger but 
it is more sprawling and delicate in habit. 
If you want first-class currants in size and 
quality, set in rows in the open sunshine, 
cultivate thoroughly and manure heavily. 
In pruning, permit the new wood to come 
on and cut ott the wood that is four years 
old or upward. The Black Naples currant 
has a value not realized, except by our 
settlers from England. By scalding the 
fruit for a few moments in boiling water, 
and then putting into fresh water for cook- 
ing, the peculiar flavor of the skin is re 
moved, and when canned for winter use 
it is much like the cranberry sauce in 
flavor and color. In growing the black 
currant, it must be kept in mind that it is 
borne on wood of the preceding year’s 
growth, and to secure a succession of new 
wood it is necessary to cut back the points 
of growth each fall. 





The Currant Productive. 





None of the small fruits grown in the 
garden will yield more abundant crops 
than the currant, avd none will continue 
longer in bearing. The currant worm has 
completely driven out the currant from 
the gardens of farmers and gardeners in 
very many instances. But this need not 
be. If white hellebore is dusted over the 
bushes when the dew is on, the currant 
worm is easily destroyed. There are many 
varieties of currants, excellent in quality 
and vigorous and productive. Of the red 
varieties the Cherry, Fay’s Prolific, and 
the Victoria are among the best. The 
Cherry is the largest of all red currants, 
but not so good a bearer, perhaps, as Fay’s 
Prolific. The Victoria is a large bright 
red variety, of which the bunches are very 
long. It is late in maturing, and in con- 
sequence will furnish fruit in September. 
The Black Champion, a newly-introduced 
variety from England, is praised highly for 
the size and excellence of the fruit. The 
Black Naples, an excellent standby, is not 
losing any of its popularity. The White 
Dutch and White Grape stand high among 
the white varieties. The former is an old 
and tried sort; the latter grows fruit of 
a very large size, and is excellent for table 
use. This hardy and valuable fruit may 
be propagated from cuttings, sc that the 
expense of introducing need not be more 
than the cost of one or two bushes at the 
first. 





Pruning Black Currants. 





In this operation it must always be borne 
in mind that the black currant fruits best 
on wood of the previous summer; it is 
therefore best to encourage a free growth 
by cutting out the old wood after it has 
borne for two or three seasons, and train- 
ing young branches up in its place. To se- 
cure this end it is not advisable to grow 
black currants on short stems, as is often 
done with red currants, as they are all the 
better if they throw up strong young shoots 
from the roots occasionally. In pruning 
young plants raised from cuttings they 
should be cut back until five or six good 
strong shoots are obtained to form a tree. 
These should then be left full length, and 
any small shoots cut back to one bud. 
After this all shoots that cross others may 
be cut out yearly, and the weakest shoots 
cut close so as to obtain a nice even- 
shaped tree, with an open center like a tea- 
cup. All branches that droop down lower 
than eighteen inches from the ground 
should be cut off, as fruit that gets 
splashed with dirt is of no use in the mar- 
ket, and only fit for wine making. All old 
wood that is becoming weak should be cut 
out, and if a plantation begins to fail from 
old age it may be cut down to the ground 
and given a heavy dressing of manure. 
One year’s crop will thus be quite lost and 
part of another, but the fruit will be much 
larger afterwards on the young shoots 
which spring up abundantly from the old 
roots. After pruning is over the ground 
between black currants should always be 
forked over, putting manure on first if the 
ground is poor.—Journal of Horticulture. 





Japan Plum. 


ee 


Speaking of plums, which by the way 
rank among the highest from a nutritive 
and a hygienic standpoint, the Satsuma 
Blood is unexcelled, if equalled, by any 
other of the Oriental types. Unfortunately, 
however, the trade knows nothing what- 
ever about this fruit, nor how to handle it. 
The dealers, bless their hearts, most of 
them evolved from a Minnesota blizzard, 
or an entry clerk’s high stool in some 
down-town warehouse, are in complete 
ignorance of the almost. infinite variety 
of new fruits*which are every year being 
sent from Oalifornia orchards. 

Take this Satsuma plum, for instance; 
it will hang on the trees till late in August, 
or even September, and then is actually 
superb in quality. But the trade orders 
it shipped early in July, and for no other’ 
reason except that a Bradshaw plum must 
be picked as soon as it gets a little colored 
or it will get soft. The Satsuma gets deep 
red a month before it is even mature; the 
Grand Duke gets black and stays black 
for several weeks on the tree before it gets 
soft; Wickson must be picked before it 
gets a speck of color, and yet in ten days, 
wrapped in paper, it is completely covered 
with an intense carmine. 

Fruits of all kinds differ vastly in their 
habits of maturing and ripening, and it is 
these hordes of draymen and office boys, 
who have saved a few hundred dollars, 
who make such hash of the best Califor- 
nia products; nothing is easier than to go 
into the commission business.—Leonard 
Coates, in California Fruit Grower. 





Dairy Notes. 





—A cow with an udder full of milk can- 
not move quickly without discomfort. 

—Select the best cows in your herd or 
that you can buy, to keep, and dispose of 
the others. 

—To know when cream is just right you 
must use good judgment; the safest plan 
is the acidity test. 

—One advantage with the separator is, 
that the butter fat is all secured, and the 
cream churng better. 

—Keep a record of the time when the 
cows were bred, and have no guess work 
about the time of calving. 

~The udder should receive prompt atten- 
ticn. An obstacle may be removed from 
the teat the first hour, that might batf- 
fle science later. 

—<A good cow will make more pounds/of 
human food in a year than a steer will 
make in a lifetime, and you have the cow 
left over for another year, and the same 
programme ¢an be repeated. 

—Do not be frightened if your cows are 
large eaters, for it is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that they have something of value to 
give you in return. All that you can in- 
duce the cow to eat and digest, above that 
needed for support, will go directly to 
profit. 





REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


The Season of Planting and 
Transplanting. 











When the April number of Green’s Fruit 
Grower reaches most of its readers the sea- 
son for preparation for planting and trans- 
planting will have arrived. I am aware 
that the practice of transplanting, In au- 
tumn, hardy trees and plants is becoming 
quite common with many of our most in- 
telligent and experienced horticulturists 
and that a great deal can be said in its 
favor; still, spring planting will not be 
abandoned right away. I certainly would 
not advise any one who is intending to 
transplant this spring to postpone it until 
fall with the idea that he would gain any- 
thing by it. He would evidently lose this 
season’s growth and’that is something in 
the brief existence of man. Then, it seems 
more in harmony with nature to plant in 
spring, when the general revival of the veg: 
etable kingdom is occurring and every spe- 
cies is putting on its fresh garment of 
green, Then the planting fever is in out 
blood and we feel an energy and enthu- 
siasm that it is difficult to summon in au- 
tuma. As a rule, we plant vegetables 
and transplant fruits. True, the seeds of 
fruits must be planted, primarily, that we 
may get the plants to transplant, but that 
is the work of a class—the nurserymen. 
There is another class—quite limited—that 
plants the seeds of fruits with the view 
of originating new varieties (a very laud- 
able practice) but the amateur and the com- 
mercial fruit grower transplant the trees 
and plants upon which they essay to grow 
fruits. In fact, a broad distinction between 
vegetables and fruits is, that the former 
grow true to kind—as a rule—from their 
seeds, while the latter do not. 


WHO SHOULD PLANT AND TRANS- 
PLANT? 


First, in a broad sense, every owner of a 
bit of land not covered with buildings or 
other incumbrances, should plant and 
transplant to grow products of the veg- 
etable kingdom, for their own tables. No 
one can actually know how much in the 
way of wholesome, palatable, delicious 
food can be grown upon a small piece of 
land, intensively cultivated in fruits and 
vegetables until he has fairly tried it. No 
one can really learn the luxury afforded by 
those classes of edibles from purchasing in 
the public markets of a town or city. Like 
the manna that fell daily for the “Children 
of Israel” they should be eaten on the day 
on which they are gathered. 

(2). The farmer who cultivates large 
tracts of land to grow the cereals, the leg- 
umes, vegetables and grasses for commer- 
cial purposes, should also plant vegetables 
and transplant the fruits to supply his own 
table, that himself and family may enjoy, 
in their daily life the greatest luxuries the 
s0il is capable of producing. It is a shame 
that any farmer should refuse to supply 
his own family with the delicious products 
of the soil he tills, which are enjoyed by 
many in much poorer circumstances, who 
live in proximity to city markets, when 
those edibles, with a little encouragment, 
would grow freely out of the soil surround- 
ing his dwelling and could be placed upon 
his table in much better condition than they 
can be obtained in city markets. Why, 
one acre of good land, judiciously planted 
with the best approved varieties of the va- 
rious species of edible vegetables and fruits, 
and intelligently cultivated, would supply 
a large family with all the fruits and veg- 
étables that they could consume and take 
the place of much that they purchase, at a 
great advance upon the prices received by 
the producers. For nearly fifty years I 
have written for the agricultural press, 
urging farmers to give more attention to 
horticultural products for their families, not 
only for their gustatory enjoyment, but 
also for their health, and I hope not en- 
tirely in vain. On father’s old homestead 
the vegetable garden received considerable 
attention and there was a fruit garden in 
which grew cherries, peaches, pears and 
plums, of several excellent varieties and 
there were two apple orchards that pro- 
duced some of the best varieties then 
known. When I went to farming for my- 
self. (50 years ago this spring) I increased 
the number of varieties of fruits, planted 
the Isabella and Catawba grapes—the only 
varieties then grown to any extent— 
planted strawberries and currants and cher- 
ished the vegetable garden and never re- 
gretted the labor bestowed upon the hor- 
ticultural department of my farm. I grew 
agricultural products mainly for commer- 
cial purposes and horticultural products, at 
first, for the luxuries which they afforded 
the table. Later I made horticultural 
produets a commercial object and found 
that they brought in more money than the 
farm products. 

(3). Another class that ought to do some 
planting is, of those who labor for wages 
or salaries, in towns or cities, artisans, 
operatives in factories, machinists, clerks, 
teachers, etc. There are seasons when the 
demand for laborers is greatly reduced, 
from various causes, and many are thrown 
out of employment with small or no accu- 
mulations for their support. If such la- 
borers would rent houses in the suburbs, 
with a little land attached, or when pos- 
sible, purchase such places, they might pro- 
duce upon them enough to keep their fam- 
ilies from beggary or starvation, during 
hard times and at the same time relieve 
the pressure on the labor market. Dlectric 
cars bring suburbs of towns near to busi- 
ness centers, affording strong inducements 
to those who, from economical considera- 
tions may wish to settle in the suburbs. It 
is surprising how much good, nutritious 
food can be produced upon a quarter or half 
acre of land, thoroughly cultivated in the 
best selections of garden vegetables and 
fruits. In vegetables, such substantial 
food as cabbages, corn, beans, peas, pota- 
toes, squashes, pumpkins as well as the 
lighter vegetables, such as tomatoes, let- 
tuce, asparagus, spinach, the melons and 
many other species. And then, such fruits 
as strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
grapes, cherries, peaches, pears, plums can 
be grown in considerable quantities. on 
quite a small garden. <A _ wise forecast 
would induce many laborers to rent, or 
buy, a small place where prices are not 
exorbitant and with assistance of family 
cultivate it well, out of labor hours. Many 
families during the last four or five years 
would have been saved from beggary or 
from becoming tramps, had they secured 
such places by a little providence. 

(4). The last class to which I purpose to 
refer is the commercial fruit grower and 
market gardener. This class will undoubt- 
edly do corfsiderable planting and trans- 
planting this spring, some extending their 
present plantations, others commencing the 
business. Although a few fail in com- 
mercial horticulture from lack of proper 
qualifications or from attempting too much, 
yet there is little doubt that there is more 
money made in both branches of horticul- 
ture than in straight farming. One of the 
first requisites of success in horticulture 
for profit is thorough culture. No one can 
pursue such business successfully by culti- 
vating in the superficial way that ordinary 
farmers practice. The land should be 
drained, fertilized, broke up to a good 
depth, made very fine and kept so all 
through the growing season by frequent 
cultivation, Weeds should not be permitted 


to. grow: under any. consideration, nor 
should the soil remain destituté of vegeta- 
tion any length of time during the growing 
season. Nitrogen is being continually re“ 
leased. in the soil by the operations of 
minute germs—bacteria—and, if there are 
no live roots in the earth to appropriate it 
it will be likely to escape. Manure had 
better be withheld than tillage, although 
both are essential to success. 


PLANT THE BEST VARIETIES, 


Another very important point, especially 
in fruit growing, is to plant the most profit- 
able varieties.. -Which are the most profit- 
able varieties it is a little difficult to deter- 
mine, in a general way, because of differ- 
ence ‘in soil and conditions in different lo- 
calities. Last year, in visiting several suc- 
cessful fruit’ growers, I found quite vary- 
ing experiences with varieties of apples, 
even in the same and adjoining counties. 
Some were raising pretty good crops of 
Hubbardston’s.. Nonsuch, .Twenty Ounce 
Greenings;, Pound Sweets, Northern Spies 
and Roxbury Russets, but were grafting 
over their Baldwins to those, claiming that 
they failed so many years and only bore 
when there was a superabundance of other 
kinds so there was no profit in them. 
Others said that on their heavy soil they 
could do nothing with the more fancy kindg 
but had made most of their money out of 
the Baldwin. Hence it is best for those 
intending to plant fruits to try and ascer- 
tain what sorts have done best in their lo- 
eality with their soil and exposure and 
plant the most liberally with them at the 
same time “questioning the soil” to ascer- 
tain its opinion of other kinds. 

Some varieties of the different kinds of 
fruits will succeed on a great variety of 
soils and climate. For illustration, the 
hardy old strawberry, Wilson’s Albany, 
would probably succeed in more localities 
than any other variety, while that finest 
of strawberries, Triomphe de Grand, would 
succeed, but in few locations and soils. I 
will name a few varieties of the different 
species that have now been pretty fairly 
tried and proved profitable in many places. 
In strawberries: Bubach, Beder Wood, 
Brandywine, Gandy, Greenvillt, Jessie (on 
heavy soil). Haverland, Lovett, Marshall 
and Parker Earle (on heavy soil). Then 
I would advise readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to try a few of the newer varieties 
that Mr. Green is recommending or intro- 
ducing. He has introduced quite a num- 
ber of new varieties and I think it must 
be conceded that he has made very few 
mistakes. He is very cautious and does 
not pay out his money for new varieties 
until he has examined them very closely 
and become convinced that they are val- 
uable, 

In raspberries we have Tyler, Ohio, 
Gregg, Nemaha, and Kansas among black- 
caps; Loudon, Cuthbert, Turner and Bran- 
dywine among reds; Columbian and Shaf- 
fer among purple. The Loudon, sent out 
by Mr. Green, is now receiving high en- 
comiums from all quarters from most of 
those who have given it trial, and bids fair 
to take its place at the very head of the 
list, even taking precedence of Cuthbert, 
especially in Northern latitudes. From 
what I have seen of it, growing and bear- 
ing, I have concluded that it has the fol- 
lowing merits, superior to Cuthbert; better 
color—being a bright red, while Cuthbert 
is dark and dingy; hardier, enduring se- 
verer winters; firmer, standing up in the 
boxes much longer and bearing more hand- 
ling; as good, or better in quality and, 
probably, of equal productiveness here, and 
greater farther North. In currants would 
name Cherry, Fay’s Prolific, Victoria and 
Red Cross. I saw the latter last summer 
on Mr. Green’s grounds and was much 
pleased with.size, productiveness, color and 
quality. In blackberries would name: Aga- 
wam, Snyder, Erie and Minnewaska. 

Cherries: Black Tartariag; Napoleon Bi- 
garreau, Yéllow anish, Tradescant’s 
Black, Windsor and Montmorency Large: 

Peaches: Early Rivers, Mountain Rose, 
Crawford’s Early, Oldmixon Free, Elberta, 
Foster, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, Stump the 
World and Salway, the latter in warm ex- 
posures. 

Plums: Bradshaw, Imperial Gage, Pond’s 
Seedling, Fellemberg, Grand Duke, Reine 
Claude of Bavay, Lombard, Yellow Egg, 
Shropshire Damson, and among the Ja- 
pans: Red June, Burbank, Hale and 
Wickson. 

Pears: Bartlett, Tyson, Wilder’s Early, 
Flemish Beauty, Seckel, Sheldon, Beurre 
Bosc, Howell, Lawrence, Duchess, Anjou 
and—with those who know how to manage 
winter varieties—Vicar of Winkfield and 
Winter Nelis. 

Apples: Summer, Early Harvest, Sweet 
Bough, Red Astrachan and Primate; au- 
tumn, Duchess of Oldenberg, Gravenstein, 
Fameuse and Twenty Ounce; winter, Hub- 
bardston’s Nonsuch, Baldwin, King Jona- 
than, Sutton’s Beauty, Northern Spy, 
Rhode Island Greening and Roxbury Rus- 
set. I do not profess to have given all the 
good varieties of the various species, but 
think, it will prove a good list to select 
from. Almost every neighborhood has 
some local variety that it considers superior 
and it may be advisable to plant such, but 
in the general market reputation goes far 
towards selling. 


HOW TO PLANT, 


I do not believe it will pay to plant un- 
less you do your work well and this holds 
true more emphatically in transplanting. 
There is lively competition in the sale of 
fruit, as well as in other commodities, und 
those who raise minimum crops of small, 
poor, wormy, fungus blighted fruit will not 
efind it profitable. It will pay to prepare 
the soil well before planting, making it sc 
fine that roots can easily penetrate it in 
every direction. It will pay to procure good, 
strong, healthy plants and trees, free from 
scales and dangerous fungi; to take much 
pains in trimming off bruised and broken 
roots, and in pruning the tops to ¢orre- 
spond with the reduced roots; to give the 
roots an abundance of room, stretching 
them out to their utmost extent so that 
they shall not be cramped, or in any wise 
hindered in growth during the season; to 
compact the soil firmly around and upon 
the roots; to plant in straight rows and 
then to see that the surface is kept mellow 
during the entire growing season to pre- 
serve the moisture in the soil and free cir- 
culation through it. If small fruits, or 
vegetables shall be grown among the fruit 
trees see that they shall not interfere, in 
any way, with the most luxuriant growth 
of the trees, always sacrificing the annual 
to the perennial, if either must suffer.— 
P. C. Reynolds. 
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aining nine months of this year (Aprii to p 
» You will get the full worth of your mop 
on to the paper; the roses are an absolute 
hese are not cheap, common roses, such 88 yo 
low prices. Theyare the choicest and mz 
and such as are fold et high prices by all 
The roses arc grown especially for us by o 
A most relialle firms of rose growers in th 
eshall send you strong, healthy, well-rog 
ed, by mall, guaranteed to reach yon in Perfee 
Give absolute satisfaction, GOOD LITER, 
and handsome {illustrated Hterary and famil 
omprising from 20 to 24 large 4-column Pag 
ver. It contains Serial and Short Storied 
thors, poems, sketches, instriictive Mlacele 
leand Humorous Departments, etc, - You 
, and the six lovely roses are worth anany| 
subscription. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
is a special offer by a well-known and reliq 
se, established over twenty-two years ; we re 
eencies and to all leading newspapers ar to on 
Address: Ff. WS. LOPTON, Publisher 
BY City Hall Place, New York, ” 


GRADE FLOWER SEEDS, 
19 Matted Free. 10¢, 


ter, New J ePancea (Double), 


Petunia, Stri . 

putes rea, * Giant. 
orget-me-not, New 

Fe py , French a 

- Ox, Pantin peer. 
ornin ory, New, 

Nasturtium, all Colors. = 

Marigold, French. 


Candytuft, La 
Swee che, Large 


Sweet Alyssum, for Edgi 
Larkepur, Double Rocket. 
Zinnia, Double Rich Flower, 
Chrysanthemum, Double 


ma Double Mixed 
aca, e ° 
Four O'Clocks, Double Mixed 


As a Premium, and to in 
troduce our Seeds into every 
household, sve will also send 


ON OF BEAUTIFUL BULBS FREE. 
i Co., 104 State St., Boston, Mass, 


tion Green’s Fruit Grower. 


All Seed 


WARRANTED 


We warrant all our seed 
in accordance with the 








offer on the ‘first page 

= of our catelogue, 

y All our seed is raised Y 
from carefully s~lected 
J cabbage, onion, carrot, 

beet, &c., and yet at as low | 

4 prices as seed raised from trash. ff 
Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 

to be the very earliest of all the @ 
yrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous 
otato (604 bus. per measured acre) 
e best of all the early beets, the new 
age, cucumber, lettuce,ete. To have 
est garden you will need our Cata- 
contains the best varieties of vege- 
pPd,many ofthem ofourown raising. 
er Seed page is of part's,;;{ ¢ imter- 
and daughter. Itis F 

[28 J. BH. GREGORY 

43 years. R : 


ita. 


~ 


tion Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The New American 


COFFEE BERRY 


is betier thanagold mine, Reise your own coffee st 

less than one cent a pound. Let high tariff store 

coffee go. The poor man’s friend and rich man’s de 
s light. Matures North or South in six months. Plant 

any time up to the 20th of June. 20,000 farmers 
a> supplied and every one praises it, Has produced 
RB} over 60 bushels per more. Many prefer it to stom 
eG coffte. Produces two erops e in the South. 
yi Three large packages, postpaid, 20 cents; or enough 
to plant 400 hills, 60 cents, stamps, Will make 400 
7 nots of most delicious coffee, good enough for a king 
XN 8 superseding store coffee as fast as its merits be 
D2) come known. Nothing will pay balfas well as ra 
Ss) ing a large patch of this wonderful Coffee Berry, af 


Catalogue and 
Ja testimonials FREE. DAVIS SEED CO, 
P= Garfield Park, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
only of us as a few others ore gelling the Soja Bean, 
les our Wonderfnl Coffee Berry, but is much smallet 
food. Wesre HEADQUARTERS; old end reliable 


YZ 


you can cell to all your neighbors, 


~ BY EVERY TEST, | 


< 


~~ “ROR ALL-CROPS.. 
“BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO.BOSTON,MASS: " a BGs 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Can supply 
all your 
wants from 
Fiower 
and Vegetable Seeds 
to Street ‘Trees at low 


Ours is the Most Complete 
Department Nursery 
rates, We publish one of the leading Seed, Plant 


in the U. S. 
nd Tree Catalogues issued, which will be mailed 


free. Send for it now, it will save you money. Try us,can refer you to cus- 
tomers in every state and territory inthe Union. Forty-three years of square t 
dealing has made us patrons and friends far and near. Have hundreds of car- emits J 


“FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS 


wot by mail postpaid, Seeds,Bulbs,Plants,Roses,Small Trees, Etc. Safe arrival 
eatisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 44th year. 32 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 4so, Painesville, O. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














THE 
COLUMBIA 
CHAINLESS 


MAKES 
HILL 
CLIMBING 
FASY 


PRICE 
$125 


‘All Columbias are 





made of famous 5% 
Nickel Steel Tubing— 
the strongest material 
known to the art. If 
anything better can be 








found we will put it in 
Columbias. 








= 


THE WORLD 


POPE MFG CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
|} TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 





























anausth 


Send us your address 
and we will show you 
howto make @3aday 


ay Sure absolutely sure; we 


the work and teach you free; you_work in 
you live, Send us your address and we will 
s fully . remember we guaranteeaclear profit 
y's work, absolntely eanre, write at 


once. 
TURIAG CO. Box QO. DETROIT, MICH 
jon Green’s Fruit Grower. 


:VERGREENS 


DO 6 £0 8 in., 81.00; choice of 82 8. 

DO choice, transplanted, 2 ft, 81 prepaid. 

Millions to offer; all hardy varieties, all sizes. 

, ORNAMENTAL AND F EES, 

Shrubs. vines, etc. Catalogue, Poe. 

and 40 great barghins Sen EE. 
(2° G@eod Local Agente ante 

Evergreen Specialist, 

y DUNDEE, ILLINOIS. 


So PLANTS 


t and Ornamental. 
them. 500 varieties. 


HT PREPAID. 


wurrants mailed for 10¢ 
atalogue Free. 


ESCH, Fredonia, N.Y: 
fon Green’s Fruit Grower. 


=_ — 
variotios Extra quality. Warr ted 


Small Fruits. 
8, scriptive Catal 
ARD Co., F EDONLAs N. 
ion Green's Fruit Grower. 


VERGREENS 


d Shade Trees, nursery grown. 
orway Spruce, 4 to 6 inch, BL; 6 to < 
B1.50. 100 Arbor Vitee 4 to 6 in. Oi oom 
pin. oe to». — All kinds? 
ist free. ocal agents Ww! 
Harvard Nursery, Harvard, ills. 
EEE 

















gestock. Catalogue freé. 
bich tells our varieties and prices 
R. Weston & Co., Bridgman, 


Sennen, 
ORTHERN PLANTERS 
NOR] ‘Ht our catalogue of fea 

Baa varieties of Strawberries, 7° ante 

ag berrics,Ourrants, Aspe Be Cor 

and Ornamental Trees, free 

and Potatoes Write to-day wis 
Coe & Converse, No. 4, Fort Atkinso™ 


on Green’s Frult Grower. 


) for distributing samples of W 
d-Sendécatps. A.W. camples of oaNt 
ae an 


iLLOWS FOR SALE. 
sale Osier, or Basket Willow’, 
t long for makin baskets, (ngs 
of suitable lengths for _cuU fro 

This willow grows readily N 
ress C. A. Green. Rochester, “+ 


8: 
ich, 
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Ss 
222 


ea aeaeke 
‘ine 


Pay Bath e 
ofthese watch 
to assist us in in 





ese 


‘ 


spend 

h other articles well knoway\ 
mps, and OF Sealey bo} 

buy elth em baok 

BIN 1a Os Lynn, Messe 


the farmer’s work was never done, It isn’tsonow. The “Planet Jr.” Labor 
Saving Farm tools have reduced his work in ascientific way—left him part of 
the day in which to rest and brought him better returns in the bargain. 
For instance, the ** Planet Jr.”? Double Wheel Hoe will cover as 
much ground as six of the fastest men that ever went into a field. 
It’s a hoe, a cultivator, a rake and a plowin one. The other 

= **Planet Jr.”’ Machines are equally efficient, 
. equally wonderful. You should read about 

yey them in the “‘ Pianet Jr.” Book. It’s free. Ao’ 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., , 


1107 Market St., Philada. 








a \ Wy a i 
wits © 


hn et 


lum is one of the most widely known of the Japan varieties. 
abl other well established favorite. illard and Red June are remark- 
it ra early varieties. Simoni is valuable only when picked before maturity, when 
. Said to ripen and become delicious and fragrant. We have a large stock of 
er Japan plum trees in three sizes ; largest, medium, and a grade smaller than 
of ‘um. Please correspond with us in regard to the purchase of plum trees, also 
thefon cherry, apple, currants, gooseberries,. strawberries or any other item in 
hay line that you may think of planting. Our Spring catalogue will be sent 
patrons without application, but if you do not receive it by February 1st, 


Abundance 
Burbank is anot 


_ Please apply for it. 


GREEN’S NU RSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


mospheric drainage. For early fruit choose a 
sandy, loam soil, having a sunny exposure. 
Give it the most thorough preparation and 
frequent, persistent and intensive cultiva- 
tion during growing season. Cultivate shal- 
low and keep dust mulch in dry weather. 


MANURING.—MARKETING. 


Stable manure, having a tendency to In- 
jure the carrying quality of fruit, if applied 
directly, should generally be applied to 
some previous hoed crop, or use commercial 
fertilizer strong in potash. Early spring, 
before the ground warms, with few excep- 
tions, is the best time to plant. If pur- 
sued extensively marketing calls for skill 
and executive ability. Packages should be 


‘neat, clean, of standard size, well filled 


with clean fruit, in prime order. Cultivate 
the home market before seeking the city. 


THE STRAWBERRY. 


Comes first in season and importance, and 
succeeds best on a moist, sandy, loam soil. 
Use only vigorous one-year-old plants, from 
new and productive beds. Remove blossom 
buds, trimming roots and foliage before 
setting. Remember short roots require rich 
soil. For family use plant in hills 15 inches 
apart, in 80-inch rows and allow no run- 
ners. For field culture check row land, 
planting 2 feet apart in 3% feet rows, 1 
bisexual row to 4 pistillates. Cultivate 
both ways at first. Cut runners once, then 
train long rows. At North mulch as soon 
as ground freezes. In South, for early ber- 
ries, mulch only between rows. Mulching 
on rows keeps the ground cold and invites 
frost. Orescent, Michel, Sharpless, Gandy, 
Warfield, Haverland, Thompson and Bu- 
bach are good varieties’ Try new kinds 
lightly. It is a disputed question whether 
it pays to fruit beds more than once before 
re-setting, though most growers take two 
crops. If latter course is pursued they 
should be cultivated between rows, narrow- 
ing and cleaning them. Mowing and burn- 
ing is resorted to at times. 


RASPBERRY. 


There are three types of raspberries—red, 
black and purple. They require a moist, 
rich, well drained soil. Plant reds 8 by 5 
feet, and allow about five canes in a place. 
Strawberries or vegetables can be grown 
between rows the first year. In spring 
shorten canes to three feet, and in autumn 
remove old wood. In picking use only pint 
baskets. Turner, Cuthbert, Miller, Lou- 
don and Shaffer are good varieties. Black 
caps should be set in check rows, 4 by 7 
feet. They love shade. Set plants, after 
growth has started, cover germ about two 
inches and firm soil. Cultivate both ways, 
allowing four or five canes in a hill, and 
when two feet high pinch back to induce 
a stocky and lateral growth and avoid 
staking. Long experience bears me out on 
this point in epite of all that can be said 
against it. Stems should be shaded in 
South, to prevent scalding. Remove old 
wood after fruiting. In spring cut canes 
back some. Doolittle, Gregg, Palmer, 
Ohio, Kansas and Conrath are leading va- 
rieties. 

BLACKBERRY. 


Blackberries do not require very rich soil, 
but dislike wet feet. Plant in fall or early 
spring in rows, 344 by 7 feet, cutting plants 
to 4 inches. Avoid disturbing.the roots 
and clip back plants one-third the second 
year. Suckers should be held in check and 
old wood removed after fruiting. Cultivate 
annually and sow to crimson clover occa- 
sionally. Snyder, Taylor, Erie, Wilson and 
Early Harvest are all good according to 
locality. Plant dewberries about same as 
blackberries. For best results grow canes 
in opposite directions and tie to wires run- 
ning lengthwise of rows, several feet above 
ground. Lucretia is the main kind grown. 


THE GOOSEBERRY 


Should be planted in rich, moist, loamy 
soil. Plant two-year-old plants in checks, 
4 by 4 feet, and cultivate both ways. Allow 
five to six stems to a bush. After wood 
has borne two or three crops cut away and 
renew. Avoid cutting out center, letting 
sun in to scald fruit. After first year 
mulching may be substituted for cultiva- 
tion. For mildew spray with Bordeaux 
when leaves expand, and repeat once or 
twice 10 to 14 days apart. For currant 
worms use a tablespoonful of hellebore in 
10 quarts of water as a spray. Houghton 
and Downing are leading American kinds, 
and of foreign varieties Industry leads. 


CURRANT. 


The currant is a homely old fruit and a 
gross feeder. Plant 8 by 6 feet, early in 
spring on heavy, rich loam. Grow an 
open-headed bush of five to seven canes, 
cutting back slightly first two years. Later 
on pinch back new wood to develop fruit 
spurs. Mulching keeps ground moist and 
cool. For worms dust on hellebore from 
a flour dredge when bushes are wet. Usual 
varieties grown are Red Dutch, Cherry, 
Victoria and Fay’s Prolific. 


THE GRAPH 


Has been a popular fruit ever since ‘“Noah 
planted a vineyard.” It loves the balmy 
air of sunny slopes. Check row land, place 
stakes where plants are to be, and set 
vines 8 by 8 feet—Delawares closer, rank 
growers further. Cut vines to two buds, 
shorten roots and set eight inches deep. 
Strawberries can be grown between rows 
first year and crimson clover at times later 
on. When buds start select the strongest 
one, removing rest, pinch off laterals and 
keep tied to stake first year. For the Ful- 
ler system of training and pruning, ’the sec- 
ond year cut down to 12 to 15 inches, allow 
two-~buds to grow and treat as before. 
The third year trellis vines. Set posts about 
16 feet apart to which staple 4 No. 10 wires 
at proper distances, the first about 2 feet 
from ground. Cut each of the two arms 
to half the length between vines, bend 
down in opposite directions, and tie to 
lower wire. From these arms upright 
canes are grown, one in a place, tied to 
wires and superfluous buds removed. Fol- 
lowing year cut the uprights back to two 
buds and grow upright canes in a place. 
At next pruning the upper one is cut away 
and lower one to two or three buds. Two 
upright canes are now grown in a place 
each year and treated the same way in 
regard to laterals, keeping vines balanced 
in fruit, wood and foliage. For the Knif- 
fin system but two wires are used. The 
lower one 314 feet from ground and top 
one 5% feet. Two sets of arms are grown, 
one above the other. First year cut off 
vine just above lower wire. A vine on each 
side is trained along the wire for lower 
arms. Let top bud grow to top wire, rub- 
bing off all others. Tor arms on top wire 
proceed as before. In pruning shorten 
arms to four to seven buds, according to 
vigor of vine. In future annual prunings 
cut away the entire arm, except the branch 
nearest. the main stem; bend this around 
and bind to wire, shorten to five to seven 
buds, and the new arm is there to replace 
the old one. In varieties the Concord still 
leads, closely followed by Moore’s Early, 
Delaware, Worden, Eaton, Diamond and 
Niagara. a 

Have experimented some with Wine- 





Geo. G. Groff of Pa. 


Every farmer has a vegetable garden. 
Practically every farm has an apple orch- 
ard, while there are cherry trees along the 
fence rows, and pears and plums about the 
barn and house. Just as these are con- 
sidered a necessity on every well ordered 
farm, so a garden of small fruits is con- 
sidered a necessity wherever the people 
here become accustomed to the luxury of 
having an abundance of fruit for daily use. 

If we set out an orchard, we must wait 
before it will produce much fruit, but we 
begin to eat of the small fruits the very 
next season after setting the plants. If we 
set strawberries this season we may e€x- 
pect a full crop next spring, and of rasp- 
berries, a partial crop. Currants, raspber- 
ries, blackberries and gooseberries will 
generally bear full crops the third year, if 
good plants have been set out. 


LOCATION AND SOIL. 


If there is a warm knoll a few rods from 
the buildings, select it for the fruit garden. 
The ground should be well drained, that is 
water must not lie in it, but it should not 
be soil which dries out and bakes in warm 
weather. Land sloping to the south or 
east is to be prepared for fruit growing 
when it can be secured. The one location 
on the farm to avoid is where the soil is 
cold and wet. Fruit will do no good in 
such a location. Buds and blossoms do 
not suffer so much from frost on slight 
elevations as on low grounds, hence we 
seek such places for our fruit. Lay out the 
garden’ in harmony with the buildings and 
the fields. 


PREPARING THE SOIL. 


Give the ground a good heavy coating of 
stable manure, plow it under and grow a 
crop of corn or potatoes. Manure the 
ground and plow again. It should be cul- 
tivated thoroughly, and when dry it is 
ready to plant. Spring planting is adapted 
for all small fruits, and is here recom- 
mended. 


PLAN OF THE GARDEN. 


Plan a garden of a quadrilateral form, 
much longer than wide. For an acre 
garden, 400 feet long by 109 feet wide; a 
half acre, 300 feet by 72 feet; or a quarter 
acre, 175x45 feet. Let the rows be six 
feet apart, and the plants four feet in the 
rows. Having the length of the rows, the 
number of rows, and the distance apart in 
the row, it is easy to calculate the number 
of plants of each kind which will be 
needed. Strawberries may be set 15 inches 
apart in the row, the rows being 3 feet 
apart. If all the plants, except strawber- 
ries, are set so that they can be cultivated 
in two directions by the horse, it will save 
much time and labor. 


PLANTING. 


For strawberries only a shallow drill 
mark is made to indicate the posi- 
tion of the rows. The roots of the plants 
are carefully spread in a shallow excava- 
tion. There is no trouble in securing a 
good set of these plants, if it is remem- 
bered that the roots of these plants must 
never be exposed to air or.sun, that the 
plant must be set at same depth as it 
stood before moving, and lastly, that the 
earth must be thoroughly composted about 
the roots. 

For the other small fruits furrow the 
land out to a good depth. Drop the plants 
in the rows at 4 feet, and with a hoe and 
the feet cover and tramp the plants well 
into their places. Currants and gooseber- 
ries will need be set deeper than raspber- 
ries and blackberries. Buy only first-class 
plants of reliable dealers. No stable ma- 
nure should be placed in contact with the 
roots of bushes at planting time. 


CULTIVATION. 


Give clean cultivation, just as corn or 
potatoes need, no more, no less. Do not 
let a weed grow, and keep the ground 
always stirred until the growing season is 
over in August. 


PRUNING. 


After setting, strawberries should have 
all the blossom branches and all the run- 
ners pruned away, as they ‘appear until 
August. This will give good, strong plants. 
After planting the raspberries and black- 
berries, cut off all the tops at about a foot 
above the ground. When the new tops are 
about four feet high, they should be cut 
off. This will give sturdy plants, able to 
stand up without stakes. After bearing, 
the old canes are cut out, as they bear but 
once. The suckers should be cut down as 
they appear. Ourrants and gooseberries 
should have a large portion of the shoots 
cut out each spring. This will throw all 
the strength into fewer branches and give 
finer fruit. 


WINTER PROTECTION AND 
MULCHING. 


The beginner is advised to plant only 
such hardy varieties as have been proven 
of value in his neighborhood, and not to 
need winter protection. This is true of 
all small fruits except strawberries, which 
may be covered with leaves, clean straw 
or corn fodder after the ground is frozen, 
in the early winter. The best mulching 
for al] small fruits except the strawberry, 
is thorough cultivation, as is given to corn 
and potatoes. 


THH BEST VARIETIES. 


Slight variations in soil and climate 
cause fruits to change greatly in cifferent 
locations. Strawberries the best possible 
in one county may do no good at all in a 
neighboring county. The best plan in pur- 
chasing is to consult successful growers, 
and to plant such varieties as have been 
proven adapted to the soil and climate. If 
there is no such person in the community, 
then what is planted must be an experi- 
ment. Neighbors are better advisers on 
varieties than agents from another State, 
though in buying novelties a person may 
sometimes draw prizes. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 


Plant diseases and enemies can be con- 
trolled by these agents. The currant worm 
is controlled by timely applications of helle- 
bore powdered and applied while the foliage 
is wet in the morning. The mildew on the 
gooseberry is controlled by a solution of 
potassium sulphide. When anthracnose 
appears on raspberries or blackberries, the 
sick vines should be promptly cut out and 


burned. 
PROFITS. 


The first profit is in health for the family, 
for plenty of fresh fruit on the table brings 
good health. Now on the surplus there is 
a real profit for all who can reach a mar- 
ket. We have sold $440 worth of rasp- 
berries from an acre of ground. Larger 
amounts have been received for strawber- 
ries. Currants and gooseberries will pro- 
duce 150 bushels to the acre. What is re- 
ceived for them will depend upon the mar- 
ket and the skill of the marketer. There 
is no doubt at all about the profits in small 





fruits for all who are favorably situated, in 
reference to markets.—Practical Farmer. 


from 1 to 2 acres, while at least one-third 
of the farmers of 20 years ago are now 
fruit growers, and it is no uncommon sight 
to see fruit gardens of 100 acres, and 15 to 
20 acres of berries grown for the city mar- 
kets. The first fruit in season is the straw- 
berry, and what can be more tempting 
than a dish of delicious ripe strawberries 
and cream. To grow them we select land 
that has been cultivated to some hoed crop 
for at least two years so as to be reason- 
ably sure there are no white grubs in it, 
and then, sometimes, get left, and have to 
hunt them by hand, picking them from 
under the dying plant. We fit the land 
by putting on a coat of well-rotted manure, 
then plow deep and harrow. After har- 
rowing it fine, we take a plank 12 feet long, 
fasten a chain to the plank, about 2 feet 
from each end, and bring ends together in 
middle and hook to whiffictree, hitch on 
horse, stand on plank and go ahead. It 
only takes a short time to ievel an acre, 
and this helps to keep loose dirt from roll- 
ing in way of plants when we make the 
hole for plant with spade. We used to 
mark ground with marker, but do not any 
more, as I find we can put plants in in 
better shape by stretching a:line and set- 
ting to that. Shove down the spade with 
foot, work it back and forth, and drop 
plant back of spade, draw out the spade 
and press the earth with foot against plant, 
being careful not to cover crown of plant. 
We always have good luck setting this 
way, putting rows 4 feet apart, 1 foot in 
rows. I will here add, we make it the 
first business in spring, as soon as land is 
dry enough to work. We never clip off 
runners, but keep a path open between 
rows with cu'tivator. We believe the 
matted row best for profit, and set a new 
bed every spring, as it is less work to set 
a new bed than it is to clean out the old, 
and the berries are larger. Two years 
ago we grew the Bubach; we had berries 
2 inches in diameter, and received 11 cents 
a quart for most of them; but they are 
too soft for a good shipper. The Brandy- 
wine and Enhance are good medium and 
late berries. The Enhance grows two crops 
in the year. It bears fruit in October fol- 
lowing its first crop in June. Jessie is a 
good berry. Michel’s Early is the best 
early berry. On the gravel they do not 
need mulch, but om our Joam land we have 
to mulch when ground is frozen to keep 
them from freezing out. We mulch with 
potato and tomato tops, buckwheat straw, 
or anything that does not pack down too 
closely. For red raspberries the Cuthbert 
is the best. Golden Queen for yellow and 
Palmer for black. We set in rows 6 feet 
apart, 2 feet in row. The reds sucker from 
the root, so we can take them up at any 
time. We prefer early spring. For put- 
ting out blackcaps, we prefer them about 
6 inches high. Wait until they have grown 
to that height in spring before removing to 
new plat. The next season we pinch back 
the new growth when about 3 feet high. 
This makes it throw out laterals and makes 
a strong, stocky bush. In the fall we cut 
out old wood and clip the tops or tips of 
the new, so a person can work up to them 
in hoeing. A bush not tipped would make 
an ungainly one and bear less fruit, of 
small size, and catch hold of everything. 
The red raspberry pays fairly well, and so 
does Shaffer’s Colossal (purple), as they 
are used by the canning company,: but 
blackcaps do not pay well of late years. 
For blackberries we prefer the Snyder after 
the New Rathburn. They ere a good sized, 
firm, sweet, juicy berry, with small core. 
We have some of the Crandall Tree cur- 
rant; they are a pretty bush when in bloom, 
and some think the fruit excellent, but I 
do not. They ripen so uneven, and are 
hard to harvest. As a bush for pvrofit. I 
consider them a failure; their proper place 
is on the lawn. The Winan’s Tree goose- 
berry is a good acquisition to our kitchen 
garden. The berry is large and delicious 
and of a fine flavor. The tree as yet is a 
slow grower. We have the tree blackberry; 
it is no good. The Juneberry is an excel- 
lent fruit, much sweeter than the black- 
berry, which it resembles. It makes a 
pretty bush and ought to be in every gar- 
den for family use, but like the huckle- 
berry, it is too small to be profitable, ag it 
costs too much to get them picked. The 
Lucretia dewberry is as yet grown on a 
small scale, but is fast growing in favor. 
They are large. juicy berries, excellent for 
canning and bring a better price than 
blackberries, as they are earlier in market. 
They are put up on a wire trellis as we do 
grapes. The best currant for family use 
is the Red Dutch, as it is of the finest 
flavor, but for market you have to have 
large currants. We consider Fay’s Prolific 
and North Star best for market; they hang 
in clusters about 6 inches long, of large, 
bright, red berries. Next to the grape, 
they are becoming one of our greatest in- 
dustries. The bush is easy to propagate 
from cuttings, easy to cultivate, and very 
nice to pick. There is more profit in one 
acre of currants than in three acres of 
potatoes, as we often get as high as 10 
quarts from a bush, or at the rate of 
12,000 quarts to the acre. Bushes are set 
6x6 feet in rows. I could write a whole 
page about grapes, their propagation, cul- 
tivation, ete., but fear the editor will not 
admit, so will confine myself to a few 
minor facts. Of course the Concord is the 
main crop; it is a fine, blue grape and 
heavy cropper. Then comes Niagara for 
white and Brighton and Delaware for red. 
We put them up on wire trellis, 3 to 5 
canes, or about 40 buds to the vine, and get. 
from 3 to 6 tons to the acre. We set in 
rows 9 feet apart, 9 feet in rows; put up 
two canes the third year on a three-wire 
trellis, wires 12 inches apart, posts 27 feet 
apart. Some seasons the fruit rattles from 
stems; this can be avoided by a proper 
application of potash. Small fruits, with 
the exception of strawberries and raspber- 
ries, require spraying of late years. Yor 
the first application on currants use one- 
half pound Paris green to 40 gallons of 
water. We use a knapsack sprayer. The 
40 gallons will spray about 2 acres. After 
the berries are colored use white hellebore. 
For grapes and gooseberriecs use the Bor- 
deaux mixture.—Practicai Farmer. 








BUY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, ali colors, and SAVE Dealers 
profits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ 
Alliance. Low prices wil! cerprise yor. Write for Samples, 
0D. W. INGERSOLL, 279 ?!ymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Persimmon Crees 


will be matled, post- 
paid, to each subscriber 
to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who sends 
us 50 cents and claims 
this premium when 





SIX HARDY | 
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TREES. 








ordering. 
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A Cold Storage Room, 


1. The material is to be found in any 
lumber yard. 

2. Any good carpenter can build them. 

8. They can be built of any size, from 
a kitchen chest to a large room for storing 
butter or working it in. 

4. The packages of butter will not take 
mould, but keep bright and dry. 

5. They are very economical of ice. 

6. They are more readily cleaned than 
any I have ever seen. 

In i892 I put a small room in a South 
Dakota creamery that would hold 600 
founds of butter. The creamery was so 
small that the refrigerator stood only four 
feet from boiler—a very trying position— 
but for all of that the temperature was at 
42 degrees. On Springside farm we are 
using a chest that I built last spring that 
holds 400 pounds of one-pound prints and 
800 pounds of ice. I have often weighed 
the drip, and when room was up to 96 or 
100 degrees the waste was but one pound 
per hour. This cooler cost just $11.05 for 
material, about the cost of freight for a 
refrigerator from Chicago. 

I will give as brief a.description of man- 
ner of making as possible. For a room of 
any size make bottom first of 4 or 6-inch 
flooring; to start, cut flooring enough for 
first course—the width the room is to be 
and length—take 2x2 strips, lay them 
down 18 inches apart, and on them iay 
two thicknesses of best odorless building 
paper, and on. these strips nail the floor- 
ing; turn the. floor over, so naked strips 
will be uppermost (the strips are three 
inches shorter all round than the flooring); 
now put on two more thicknesses of paper 
and lay on flooring flush with strips; cut 
another set of strips three inches shorter 
than the floor you now have; lay on these 
two more thicknesses of paper and put on 
a last course of flooring. 

You now have two perfect dead air- 
spaces, which is a better non-conductor 
than any filling, and will always be sweet. 
Inside of room sides ere put on the same 
as bottom, except at the corners, where, 
as a matter of precaution, I always put 
an extra thickness of paper as I add the 
flooring. In height of building leave 
enough room overhead for ice chamber (2 
feet 6 inches is about right). Now comes 
the principal feature of the room, namely, 
the ice racks. 

Four inches below, where the 2 feet 
6-inch line is from ceiling of cooler, nail 
securely a 2x4 scantling on long way of 


cooler, both sides aiike; on these rest 2x4’s | 


two inches apart. ‘These are the floor of 
ice chamber. 

The ice pans or drip catchers, are made 
of 2x6 pine of good quality, thus: Gouge 
out one side like a trough, full width of 
2x6 over and take off corners and plane, 
so the 2x6 will be a gradual fal! from cen- 
ter to edge. These troughs run same way 
as ice rack.. Before placing them have 
tinner make a strong zine or galvanized 
trough two inches wide, one side strength- 
ened by a wire turned in edge, other side 
straight; at one end have an outlet pipe 
scldered on, long enough to go through 
cooler and project an inch or more; if de- 
sired, an air trap is put on end. This 
trough runs long way of room below ice 
rack, one end nailed two or three inches 
lower than other to secure quick drainage. 
On opposite side of room from gutter se 
cure a 2x4 to lay first course of drip 
boards, convex side up, and three inches 
apart; these drip boards rest just over 
drain, 4 inches is room enough. Directly 
under the 8-inch space, and two or three 
inches lower down, place concave 1x6’s, 
one end resting on drain and other end a 
little higher. You now have an open pan, 
can see ice every 6 inches, but no water 
can drop on the floor. Tne drip boards are 
not fastened, but can be taken down and 
washed readily. The rack for ice is not 
fastened, but can be removed at any time. 
Make doors on same plan as sides and bot- 
tem. This room, built as above, will bold 
the same degree of temperature at ail 
times and is very inexpensive. Outside 
can be finished with cornice and panel 
work, if one so desires; put on two or 
three coats of paint anyway. 

The temperature should be kept at about 
34 to 28 degrees Fahr. for fruits and veg- 
etables, although a temperature consider- 
ably below the freezing point is beneficial 
to fruits until the natural heat has sub- 
sided. For eggs the temperature should 
be about 40 above zero, and for poultry 
about 30 degrees.—Fruit Growers’ Journal. 





Pears. 


It is said with a great deal of emphasis 
that dwarf Bartlett pears are the most 
profitable crop of a permanent character 
that can be grown. -As much as $750 have 
been realized from one acre of these trees. 
It is also asserted that they can be made 
to bear in this manner year after year, 
without failure. 

Of course, such an orchard must have 
care, fertilization, cultivation, just as any 
other crop should have. It would be a 
miracle if $750 could be taken from an 
acre of ground for successive years without 
attention and liberal feeding on the part 
of the farmer. 

It is impossible to get something for noth- 
ing, and all must learn this fact and act 
accordingly.—Maryland Farmer. 





Favorite Pears. 


Never plant pear trees on wet soil. Do 
not be afraid to manure them, for you 
cannot produce large and luscious pears on 
starved trees. Do not let them run too 
near the sky, but prune back some every 
year. If this is done in June and July 
it will induce fruitfulness in trees that are 
tardy bearers. Of all the early kinds, 
Tyson is my favorite. It is almost free 
from blight, and for beauty and delicate 
flavor it is scarcely equaled. 

Seckel is also nearly blight proof and be- 
haves well either as a dwarf or standard. 
It bears well and for sugary richness and 
high flavor is equal to the best. Howell is 
another favorite and is a dependable bear- 
er, but the fruit is too soft for market. 
Sheldon should not be forgotten, as it is 
one of the best of the fall varieties. Bart- 
lett is too well known to be described and 
should be planted either for home or mar- 
ket use. 

Anjou is about the best ‘of the winter 
kinds, except it be Lawrence. All these 
are well tested and of high qualities almost 
every way. Fhose who want to make 
money regardiess of giving offence to those 
who really know what good pears are 
should plant Kieffer. It will pay in almost 
any market, and when cooked with sugar 
is quite good. LeConte is almost taste- 
less, but in the South it pays for market. 
—New England Homestead. 
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STEEL PICKET FENCE. 


‘ STRONGER THAN IRON. 
— CHEAPER THAN WOOD. 
EWDURIN HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 
Made from the best steel wire and woven into a hand- 
some fence, which when constru ith our orngmen- 
tal steel posts adds greatly to the beauty of thelawn, 





flower garden or the cemetery lot. Theideal fence for 
ga ane Goon es ad Ghee Faas 
HARLMLAD i Brag aed CITT Eom 
MAN 
WOMAN 
BOY, or 
GIRL 
plecsant, aug proftabte Pustuess whlch wily bring 
WA & A 
= MONTH 
ormore. The work we offer is canvaesing for 
““SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 
eit of cbentanton! Dniversity, ities Ve 
of BIBLE STORIES such as a mother tells her 
ststeam al esto is aver” Wil 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York Citm 


AN ASTONISHING OFFER 





L 


This beautiful miniature UTPHOLSTERED PAfe 
LOR SEY of three pieces (for the next 60 days) will bo 
sent to eny ad on receipt of $1.00 to pay expenses 
boxing, , advertising, etc. This is duue as an ad- 
vertisementand we e 


xpect every onegetting 1 set to 
tell their friends who see it where they got it and to rec- 
ommend our house to them. This beauti 


ful set consists 
of ene sofa and two chairs. fino 


hey are mado of 





| lustrous metal frames, beautifully finished end deco- 


rated, and uphoistered in the finest manner with beaiti- 
lush (any color desired). To advertise our house for 
aye we Furnish these sets on receipt of $1.00. ali 


60 to 


receive attention alt letters must contain $1.1_~. 
Franklin Furniture Uo., <3 Duane St., N.Y. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send 4c. in stamps to pay postage 
on 116 page [llustrated Ca\alogue 
of custom-made oak leatner har- 
Pe ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices: 100 styles to 





divx: select from. We manufacture our 
own work and can suve you money. 


KING HARNESS 60., 14 Church St., OWEG9, N. ¥. 
ELASTIC 


Stockings, 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only manufacturers in 
the world that make a perfectly solid 


Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
% which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our ‘ 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 
We can save you 50 per cent. 
by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods at newly mede (to your mea- 
sure) will last much longer. Send ad- 
dress on postal card ana we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 
aiso price list. 
CUR’ IS & SPINDELL CO., 
28 Wyman Bi'k, Lynn, Mass 
Phetons, 


BUGGIES, Oe” 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. O. D. 

anywhere to anyone with 

privilege to examine at low- 

est wh«.ésale prices. Guar- 

anteed «3 represented or 

money refunded. Send for 

illustrated catalogand testi- 

monials Free. Acdr.(in full) 

CaSH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren St., 15 8. CHICAGO 


FRE 


For lady or gent, stem- 
wind. stem set, American, Zs 

ovement, heavy plate. , 

ritten gesrentee 2G) 
fortimeany SULID GOLDE 
WATOM mado. We give 
this watch free if you sell) DRVA ;, 
only 6 boxes of Vogetable| A 
Pills & 6 boxes of Positive !.N4 
Corn Cure at 25c. a box. If taf 
you will do this, write to- <a (a 
day & we willsend the Rem- Bas 
edies on consignment at 
once,when sold you exnd us ig 
the money & wesend watch fi 
paime day money is received 

raerican Medicine Co., 

ept. B, Sta, O, N. ¥. City. 


Your Apple Grop_. 


will yield the bes turns with the least laber shen oon- 
verted into cider. THE GOSHEN HYDRAULIC 
DER PRESS makes the most cider from the least 
+4 eider for yourself and 

. 





Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makesua 





Carts, Surries, 








Power, cheapest and 
gines. 
Chicago, Ills. 





FOR 14 CENTS 


Wewish to gain 150,000 new cus- 
tomers, and hence offer 
1 Pkg. 13 Day Radish, 10c 
Pkg. Early Spring Turnip, 100 
«Earliest Re 10c 
Bismarck Cucumber, 10¢ 
4 Victoria Lettuce, lic 
k. elon, lic 
J t lic 
Brilliant Flower Seeds, lic 
Worth $1.00, for 14 cents. . 
Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will @ 
mail you free, together with our 
great Plant and Seed 
upon receipt of this notice and lic. 
ceatage. e invite your trade and 
rnow when_ you once try Salzer’s 
.. seeds you will never get along with- 
hem. Potatoes at $1.50 
mm 2 Bbi.Catalogalone Sc. No. 134 
SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 








ERKsHIRE, Chester Whi 
Ferser Hed & Poland Ohing 
Pics. Jersey, Guernsey & Hol- 
mole Gattis. Thoconsmeses 
tun 
ory House’ Doss. Untaloguet 


and House * 
ochranville, Chester Co., Pa. 





for Men, Women, Girls 
éz<—\\& Boys. Complete line. 
AN All brand dels. 
cA — new mo’ 
ANS $75 ‘Oskwood? for $22.50 
; $60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
No Money ih Advenee Others at $15, $17 and $20 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL 0! Inventles $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.0:D. with privilege to examine. Puy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents < dealers protits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B- 80, Chicogo, Ils 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW. 


eee Coon tespbere nn’, hese rer 
t « Ked an ac ecry : 
pa incr ag Catalogue tree, ©. E. WHITTEN. 
Bridgman, Mich. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


Wevoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
~r Household, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 
= 3. CLINTON PEET, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 





9 HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 


. - Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
office of the Amexican Express.Co., United Rates 
‘Express Co., “ells, Fargo Express Co., Paci c 
‘and North Pacific. An order tor not more “1 
$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may sen) 

@t our risk. 

Seen any eee ewan, and Wil cost 
e t-oilices of all large towns, 

only’ tivo cents. You may send money by post 

office money order at our risk. # ee 

_ Registered Letter.—All postmasters mus 

ter year letter if youask them and if sucha see 

4s lost or stolenit canbe traced. You may s¢ 

money by: registered letter at our risk. 

Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and ~ 

© Banks made payable to the order — e 

REEN’s FRUIT GROWER may be sent at — ae 

We will not be Responsible for money sent I 
letters, in any other than one of the four ways 
Tinciegs Saeemps ed the same as 

Postage Stamps will be receiv’ e 
cash or tho fractional parts of adollar, and inany 
amount when more convenient for vane ee? ma 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the =. 
Usher must be notitied by etter or poate — “< 
when you wish your paper stopped. Allar " 

es should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents “2 4 

eturning your paper will not enable us to _ 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on 0 
books, unless your post-office address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing | their 
papers sent to a new address should Ame yed f 
address plainly and also forward the prinve _ 
dress cut from the last paper received. m- — 
not be responsible for papers lost by not fo 
ing these instructions. 

Missing Numbers.—It occasionally happens = 
numbers of our paper sent to subscribers ot od 
or stolen in the mails, In case you do no e- 
ceive auy number when due, write usa = a 
card, and we will immediately forward @ dupil- 
cate of the missing number. 


, 


Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is the intention of ~~ 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to LE 
mit none but reliable advertisers. ; e 
lose fully $1,000 per year by refus as 
business from parties whose reliability miss 
be questioned. We believe that all the = 
¥ertisements in this paper are from reliable 
partics but if subscribers find any of —s 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a mg 3 
they wili advise us. We will at any eed 
give our persozal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 








hoptered at .icchester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 
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is lurger than any other horticultural 
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” EDITORIAL. 


One Cent Stamps Wanted. 











—We can use one cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Do not send two cent stamps, or 
any other size than one cent, unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 





Peach and Apple Borers. 





.» A.correspondent of Green’s Fruit Grower 

asks for information as to how these pests 
should be treated. 

In regard to the peach borer it is the 
practice of orchardists to visit each tree 
one or more times from May to July, dig- 
ging away the earth from the base of the 
trunk and digging out the grubs wherever 
there were signs of their work. Various 
washes have been suggested to prevent the 
insect from laying its eggs, but none of 
them have taken the place of a careful 
search with a sherp pen-knife, or wire. 

The apple tree borer has never done se- 
rious injury at Green’s fruit farm. Where 
the puncture has already been made in the 
trunk of the tree, the borer can be de- 
stroyed by thrusting in a sharp wire. The 
insect may be prevented from attacking the 
tree by white-washing with 2 white-wash 
containing some odorous or disagzeeable 
substance. If any of our readers can give 
other information on this subject we will 
be glad to hear from them briefly. 





The Practical Farmer. 





Our readers will notice’ in this issue ap- 
pear essays on Small Fruit Culture, which 
we re-produce in full form from the Prac- 
tical E‘armer, of Philadelphia, Pa. These 
are the most condensed and suggestive of 
dnything of the kind that has received our 
attention. This is not the first time that 
the Practical Farmer has sent out issues 
devoted especially to Fruit Culture. We 
have-on previous occasions made use of ar- 
ticles from their pages, which have been 
of great interest and profit to our readers. 

When we commenced the publication of 
Green’s Fruit Grower eighteen years ago 
we found but little material on the sub- 
ject of horticulture worth republishing. We 
are glad to notice that litérature on this 
subjct is far more frequently met with at 
the present hour, showing that horticul- 
ture is receiving more attention than in 
former years. 

A leading farmer stated to the writer a 
few days ago that of all the agricultural 
papers he knew of none that he could rec- 
ommend with greater confidence to farmers 
end fruit growers than the Practical Far- 
mer, of Philadelphia, Pa. We do'not doubt 
you can get a sample copy by applying to 
the publishers. 





Planting Trees by Stumps. 





-» The article by L. B. Pierce in our last 
‘Issue reminds the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower of an apple orchard which he 
planted on the homestead farm at Rush, 
N. Y., when a boy. 

In lining out the location for the trees 
dn this orchard the location for one apple 
tree was found to be close to an immense 
oak stump, not less than five feet through. 
I remember debating as to what should be 
done with the planting of this apple tree. 
It did not seem possible that I could de 
viate from making a straight row as-I 
would have to do if I planted this apple 
tree a few feet from the stump. After 
much consideration, I finully: planted the 
apple tree. close to the big oak stump, 
between the forks of two of the great roots 
of the former oak tree which had only re- 
cently been cut down. I had doubts about 
the success of this apple tree planted in 
euch 2 doubtful location. It was on the 
hillside; forty feet below was a spring, 
famous in ali the country. The spring had 
been known tc the Indians, as there was 
an Indian trail leading past it from Buf- 
falo to Canandaigua, before days of civili- 
zation. On the hillside around this spring 
‘was quite a grove of oak, beech and maple. 
The oak tree which had been cut down, 
close to which I planted the apple tree, was 
80-ciose to this grove as to make the loca- 
tion not a favorable one for planting the 
apple tree. 

Twenty years after planting this orchard 
I returned to the homestead and was in- 
terested to discover how the tree had fared 
‘which I planted in the forks of the old oak 


thus prosper? My reply is, first, that the 
oak tree having been cut down its roots no 
longer fed upon the soil. Oak trees are 
not liable to send out shoots from the roots, 
or from the stump, after being cut down, 
therefore there was no trouble of this kind. 
The old stump virtually kept the soil free 
from weeds and grass, and also kept the 
soil moist and shaded. In other words the 
old stump during all the years that it re- 
mained acted as a mulch upon the apple 
tree. Not-only this, but as the old stump 
gradually decayed it furnished plant food 
for the apple tree. 

Do not gather from these remarks that I 
favor planting orchards in newly cleared 
openings in the forest. While I do not ob- 
ject to dead stumps in the field where apple 
trees or other fruit trees are planted, I do 
seriously object to stumps from. the 
roots or other parts of which new growth 
is forming, or to new clearings, the soil of 
which is filled with roots or brush, which 
require a never-ending amount of labor to 
subdue. 

Rocky soil if free from underbrush makes 
an excellent orchard. 





Our New Knife Premium, 





Our premium knife No. 2, as offered in 
advertisement elsewhere is a new departure 
in the way of premiums for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. This is a far better knife than is 
usually sent out as premiums with any 
paper. Good knives cost money; they can- 
not be made and cannot be sold at low 
prices. This is a thoroughly good knife, 
made of superior steel, warranted, and will 
be serviceable to any of our readers who 
desire a general purpose knife. It is a 
knife which you cannot buy at your local 
store for 50c. We send this knife only 
when 10c. extra.is sent us in addition to 
50c. for Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 
and the knife. This pays for postage and 
all, the premium being delivered at your 
door. 

Remember you get Green’s Fruit Grower, 
one year, and this high-grade, two-bladed, 
general purpose knife for 60c. Please tell 
your friends of this offer. If you are not 
satisfied with the knife, return it in good 
shape and we will refund your money. If 
you do not add the 10c. in addition to the 
d0c. we shall be obliged to send you a less 
expensive knife. 





Public Sentiment. 





\ 
_ In the city of Florence, Italy, is located 
a public building on a prominent thorough- 
fare, which contains statuary and other 
works of art valued, perhaps, at a million 
dollars. There are no doors or other means 
of protecting these valuable works from 
being disturbed. The public have free ac- 
cess to this building night or day. The re- 
markable circumstance connected with this 
building is that although these statues and 
paintings have been in this building for a 
hundred years without police protection, 
and have been during all this time open to 
the public at all hours, these treasures have 
never been injured or molested. This 
is a marvelous circumstance, showing the 
respect which Italians have for art. 

There are peopie in this country who 
would not hesitate to break off a finger of 
a statue that he might carry it home as a 
relic, or momento of his trip, but such a 
person would be deemed as bad as a mur- 
derer in Italy. 

We are taught herein the importance of 
instilling in the minds of the young, espe 
cially, the idea of protecting that which is 
beautiful and useful. 





17th Year of the Publication of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





. 

This issue of Green’s Fruit Grower is 
the anniversary of our seventeenth birth- 
day. This paper was first issued in April, 
1881. 

The original of Green’s Fruit Grower 
was something out of the ordinary. It was 
not born among brick walls, asphalt pave- 
ments and city sidewalks. The editor and 


promoter, in 1881, was living on a run- 
down farm, twelve miles southwest of 


Rochester, where he had retired to retrieve 
his fortunes by fruit growing. Upon this 
farm Green’s Fruit Grower was edited 
and published for several years. Possibly 
its early success was owing to the fact that 
the editor was in hourly and daily inter- 
course with his plants, ‘trees and vines. 
The Fruit Grower certainly must have pos- 
sessed the flavor of fresh turned sod, of 
the crates: of newly gathered berries, and 
of such experiments as were at that time 
inaugurated. 

Nothing so stifles and weakens the influ- 
ence of a horticultural or agricultural pa- 
per as city life entirely cut off from com- 
munication with the enterprises it seeks 
to promote. Should the readers once sus- 
pect that the tone of a journal is more 
citified than rural they will flee away like 
rats from a sinking ship. If all rural 
papers could be edited among the green 
fields, orchards and berry fields they would 
be more successful. 

The promoter of Green’s Fruit Grower 
was possessed with great enthusiasm for 
horticulture from the earliest date which 
he can remember. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious—as much so as cholera, yellow 
fever or small pox. If one man is enthu- 
siastic along a certain line, or industry, 
others are sure to catch it from him. Thus 
Green’s Fruit Grower from the start was 
enthusiastic along the lines of fruit grow- 
ing. It has undoubtedly induced many 
thousand people to engage in this helpful 
and profitable occupation. Surely no per- 
son who was bred and brought up in the 
city, and who has had no experimental 
knowledge with fruit growing, could be 
thus enthusiastic, or could successfully in- 
augurate a similar enterprise. 

Seventeen years of continuous publica- 
tion, without a single omission, without 
ever being late in going to press, or in mail- 
ing an issue. is an enviable record. Seven- 
teen years of editorial writing, of careful 
search for suitable material for filling 
pages, represents quite a sum of human 
effort. These seventeen years were devoted, 
not only to what should be published, but 
to what is equally important, that which 
should be omitted from the pages. The 
reader is apt to overlook the fact that it 
requires as much judgment to know what 
to omit as what to insert: Thus the tone 
or the character of a paper is made by the 
tone or the character of the managing 
editor. A paper soon secures a reputation 
for good or evil, for truthfulness or error. 
Green’s Fruit Grower had not been pub- 
lished but a short time when one of the 
most prominent editors of the country, still 
wielding his helpful pen, stated that, in 
his opinion, this paper would become an 
influential journal along the lines of hor- 
ticulture. Considering the fact that at the 
present moment our paper has the largest 
number of subscribers ever secured by any 
horticultural paper in this, or any other 
country, I am inclined to the opinion that 
the editor referred to was a true prophet. 

It has always béen our plan to enlarge 
and increase the usefulness of this paper 
whenever its patronage would warrant such 
an improvement. Thus we have increased 
the size of the pages, increased the number 
of pages, added various departments, such 
as the Poultry Department, Health De- 
partment, Woman’s Page and have en- 
gaged the service of regular paid contribu- 





stump. To my surprise I found it one of 
the largest, most thrifty and most fruitful 
trees in the orchard. Why did this tree 


tors. We shall continue to enlarge and 


Something New in Strawberry 
Culture. 





There has been an active discussion in 
the papers as to whether fall planting or 4 
spring planting of strawberries is most 
profitable; some planters taking one view, 
and some the other view of the subject. 
It is not wise for the reader to assume that 
while others may succeed best with early 
fall or summer planting, that he also will 
succeed best that way. Remember that 
soil, location and circumstances are vastly 
different. On some soil summer planting 
would be a failure, whereas on other soils 
it might be a success. For myself I re 
. gard summer planting desirable only for 
small plantations for home use, but I know 
there are fruit growers who plant largely 
in summer for garden, using potted plants, 
or something equivalent to potted plants. 

I find in a recent “Country Gentleman” 
the following, which is not generally prac- 
ticed: When setting plants very early in 
the spring, I have taken my surplus plants 
and set them closely together in rows and 
mulched the spaces between them, and they 
gave me fine berries, and I thought with 
considerable less work for the berries ob- 
tained than where the berries were set the 
spring before. One who has had experience 
in the business knows the immense amount 
of work required to take care of a large 
field of spring-set strawberries, ;where they 
are allowed to make wide, mhtted rows, 
and I have thought myself that, if I had 
to hire the land, buy fertilizers, and hire 
the work all done, I would have nothing 
left for profit, if only ordinary berries were 
grown and sold on the general market; but 
I do not propose at once to change my plan 
of spring planting for my main crop to that 
of fall planting as described above, al- 
though I shall do some experimenting more 
fully to determine its merits, for I believe 
that setting ordinary bedded plants under 
ordinary conditions will not be a success, 
and would warn the amateur against has- 
tily accepting the conclusion that the prob- 
lem of making strawberries pay large profit 
has been solved. If the conditions are 
all just right, this plan of fall setting may 
be the best one. In the first place, I be- 
lieve that success depends on the kind of 
plants used and the variety. They should 
be a variety that makes large stools, or 
roots, and which, under good culture, gives 
large berries. The plant bed should be set 
early in the spring, and the soil made very 
rich, so as to get as large plants as possible; 
and to do this the plants must be allowed 
to stand quite thinly in the row instead of 
matting together and making a lot of smalt 
plants; then in transplanting, either do it 
with a transplanter, or wait until after a 
rain and take them up_with some soil on 
the roots, so as not to them back very 
much, and then at once place the mulching 
of manure along the row to retain the 
moisture and cause them to make as much 
root-growth as possible in the fall; then 
the plants must be mulched heavier in the 
winter than spring-set plants. The plants 
must be set in a very rich soil, and in the 
spring all the moisture retained by a heavy 
mulch. ¢ 





How to Build a Cold Storage 
Room or House for the Preser- 
vation of Fruit. 





A structure of this kind will be useful 
to thousands of our readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Fix in your mind an or- 
dinary refrigerator, such as most houses 
are provided with. In constructing a cold 
storage room you simply make a large re- 
frigerator. If you have not one of these 
refrigerators, visit some store or house 
where you can see one and note its con- 
struction. Notice the walls and every part 
are thick, and not only almost air-tight, but 
made up of successive layers of air-spaces 
which cut off the interior from all outside 
influences, whether of heat or cold. Wheth- 
er your cold-storage room, or refrigerator, 
no matter which you call it, is to be large 
or small the rules for making are the same; 
the principal feature being that the walls 
shall be so thick and air-tight as to shut 
off all outside influences, either of heat or 
cold, also that the door shall be equally 
as thick and that the joints thereof fit so 
perfectly as to be almost air-tight. 

Iirst, meke the frame the same as for 
making any small building, using 2x2 or 
2x4 hemlock for the frame work or stud- 
ding. Cover the outside with half inch 
rough pine box boards; over this cover en- 
tirely with building paper as nearly air- 
tight as possible, allowing the edges to lap 
over several inches in every instance. Over 
this paper nail on inch pine matched boards 
as closely as possible, covering the sides, 
top and bottom same as above specified, 
leaving an opening for a door. Next nail 
on to the inside of the structure another 
course of half-inch boards; cover these 
boards with building paper, and cover the 
building paper with inch pine matched 
boards. Now, you have a two-inch air- 
space partly occupied by the two-inch stud- 
ding, well protected on the outside and the 
inside with half-inch pine boards, sheets 
of building paper, and inch pine matched 
boards. Attach to the inside surface an- 
other two-inch studding over the matched 
boards: over this another boarding of half- 
inch pine; over this more building paper, 
and another cover of matched pine, and you 
have two air-spaces. Over this attach an- 
other series of two-inch studding on to the 
inch pine boards, another course of inch 
pine, another course of building paper, and 
another course of inch pine matched boards. 
Now, you have three air-spaces, which are 
considered enough to completely isolate the 
interior of this room, or building, from out- 
side influences. We have a room 100 feet 
square by 12 feet high, which is more com- 
pletely a refrigerator box than the one we 
have planned herein, since our large room 
has five air-spaces, which are intended for 
protection from frost more than protection 
fron warm air. 

The door to this refrigerator must be 
made on a bevel the same as the door of 
an iron safe or vault, set into a door-casing 
likewise beveled. The fit of this door into 
the door-casings must be exact and no one 
but a good carpenter can make such a 
close fit and as will exclude warm air. If 
your room is large it may be necessary to 
have two sets of doors, one in front of the 
other—only one opening. 

The ice box should always be located at 
the top since cold air settles to the floor; 
warm air rising to the top. The bottom 
of the ice box should be made of slats of 
oak; beneath these slats should be placed 
a galvanized iron tray to catch the water 
from the melting ice, and a pipe should 
lead from this tray to the outside of the 
refrigerator carrying away all water. The 
size of the ice box should correspond with 
the size of the refrigerator; better have it 
too large than too small. Make it strong 
so that when large lumps of ice are dropped 
in there will be no danger of the bottom 
being forced off. Beneath the ice box you 
now have a large space which you can di- 
vide by shelving, which should, however, 
not be made air-tight since the cold air 
must descend from the ice to every part 
below. 

The above plan makes a refrigerator, a 
refrigerator room, or a cold storage ware- 
house, all being on the same plan. Where 
large buildings are constructed nearly 
double the air-spaces are necessary. If the 


‘ing many thousands of barrels of fruit the 
air-spaces, or at least one or more, are 
filled with mineral wool. Great pains 
must be taken in constructing rooms, or 
buildings, that each cover of-the air-spaces 
is as near air-tight as possible. 

It is not an expensive matter to construct 
a refrigerator room, which will do excel- 
lent service upon a fruit farm. A room 
which will measure, after completion, 
twelve square feet on the inside, will con- 
tain a considerable quantity of fruit. 
Whether such a room will be profitable to 
the reader will depend upon the object he 
has in view, and kinds of fruit he is pro- 
ducing, and the result sought. 





The Old School Play-Ground. 





The incidents of childhood and youth 
make a far more lasting impression upon 
the mind than the incidents of mature 
years; in fact, everything that we have 
learned in our early years is retained in our 
memory with greater tenacity than that 
which we have learned later, all of which 
goes to show that the time to learn any 
particular art or occupation is in youth. 
The writer does not credit himself with a 
good memory, but he can recite word for 
word a poem which he used to repeat at 
school when a boy. 

The more important incidents of child- 
hood are connected with school days, and 
the old play-ground about the school-house. 
Those schoo] days I live over and over 
again. The games we played there as chil- 
dren, the pond and streams over which we 
skated in winter, or fished in in summer, 
the hillside on which we rode upon our 
sleds, the woodland we visited in search 
of wintergreens, spruce gum or berries, 
the saplings we bent over to swing upon, 
the many pastimes in the way of ball 
games, are all participated in again and 
again as the years come and go. 

How vividly we remember the compan- 
ions of our childhood days. ‘Those boys 
and girls seem névér to grow old. We re- 
member those children as we knew them 
so long ago. We remember their peculiari- 
ties and eccentricities, their trickiness or 
truthfulness, their disposition to make good 
trades or ‘bargains, or their inclination to 
be cheated by others. We still remember 
the masterful boy, or the “bully” of the 
school as he is generally called, and we 
also know who were the most timid. 

These thoughts were suggested to me as 
I drove by the old play-ground of the 
school-house located near the farm, twelve 
miles south of Rochester, where I was 
born. The old stone school-house, which 
had stood for fifty years, would have been 
standing now but for the fact that the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad surveyed its tracks 
directly over its site. Therefore, the school- 
house play-ground was almost completely 
filled with an embankment twenty feet 
high, over which trains pass hourly. Not- 
withstanding that the railroad embank- 
ment almost obliterates the scene as it ap- 
peared in childhood, in my imagination I 
can see the old play-ground just as it used 
to look forty-five years ago. 

I see. the daisies blossoming in the sod 
at the first signs of spring, and the patches 
of fragrant pyramids growing just over 
the fence, amgng which we often lost our 
ball. I remember precisely how the yard 
was bordered on two sides by a low stone 
wall surmounted by rails and stakes; on 
the other side by a crooked rail fence, and 
in front by a rough board structure over 
which was a high stile. There have been 
several attempts to plant the play-ground 
to shade trees, but the children never had 
the advantage of being taught to respect 
them, thus the trees perished. 

Most of my school-day playmates have 
been laid to rest in the cemeteries of va- 
rious States and Territories. Verily life 
is short for most people. But few of them 
became in any way distinguished. The 
destiny of the great majority is to plod 
along with difficulty and to die in compara- 
tive obscurity. 





Small Beginnings in Fruit Culture 





I do not remember that I have ever em- 
phasized the facts connected with my small 
beginnings in fruit culture. It will be re- 
membered that I have invariably advised 
my friends to begin fruit growing in a 
small way. Every enterprise undertaken 
by the inexperienced should be begun in 
this manner. The greatest mistake made 
by humanity is large beginnings with small 
experience. 

Should you seek employment as a seaman 
you could not hope to be employed as a 
captain, or scarcely any position on ship- 
board unless you had served an apprentice- 
ship. It is so in many other departments 
of human industry, and yet a farmer will 
sell his farm and go into commercial af- 
fairs without the slightest apprenticeship, 
expecting successes. A lawyer, physician 
or broken-down clergyman will often un- 
dertake to begin fruit growing largely 
without preparation, expecting to grow as 
large crops as his neighbors. My advice 
to all such people is to begin in a small 
way in order that mistakes may be small, 
and that they may not overwhelm you. 

When I first began fruit growing I was 
not entirely without experience. I had 
been brought up upon a farm, and had 
cultivated both large and small fruits, and 
yet I considered myself a novice. I cer- 
tainly knew nothing about varieties, and 
but little about preparation for market or 
improved methods of culture and fertiliza- 
tion. I did not feel that I was qualified 
to enter the field as a large grower of 
either small or large fruits. I began as 
one searching for information, feeling a 
lack of definite knowledge on the subject. 
My first planting was so small that if it 
had been a failure the result would not 
have been serious. My investment for 
small fruits, such as strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries, grapes, etc., was about 
sixty dollars. My investment for apple, 
pear, plum and quince trees did not greatly 
exceed the sum of sixty dollars. One hun- 
dred and twenty dollars invested in trees 
and plants were all planted on a little less 
than ten acres. 

Since I lacked knowledge of the value of 
different varieties particularly of small 
fruits, my aim was to learn which were 
most desirable varieties on my soil, and to 
propagate from those varieties, thus in- 
creasing my acreage. This proved a wise 
plan. It is desirable that the fruit grower 
do his own propagating; at least, as re- 
gards black-cap raspberries and strawber- 
ries, which are perishable and do not en- 
dure shipment so well as other kinds of 
nursery products. But my greatest gain 
was in learning by this plan which varie- 
ties succeed best in my locality and soil, 
and to plant only those. 

My beginning in the propagation of trees 
was as small as my beginning in fruit 
growing. If the reader could have seen 
the little blocks of cherry, pear, apple, plum 
and quince, which I first planted, he would 
be inclined to smile at the small extent of 
the ground covered. Indeed, the first plant- 
ing was so small I was enabled to do all 
the budding with. my own hands. I en- 
joyed this work exceedingly, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I often had a wearied 
back at the close of the day’s work, and 
that at times the hot sun would beat down 
upon me with severity. But my experience 
in cultivating, budding and training has 
been of the greatest advantage to me in 
all the years that have passed. 

I was serving my apprenticeship and pre- 
paring myself for larger usefulness. I 





room is of considerable size, say 20 by 30 





improve this pnper as the number of sub- 
scribers continues to increase. 


feet, I should recommend one or two more 
air-spaces. In large store-houses contain- 


have often said if I had possessed fifty or 
one hundred thousand dollars at the begin- 
ning to invest in the planting of trees, and 


-close, it cannot be seen at all. 


other nursery products, it is likely that I 
would have made a failure of the enter- 
prise. I conclude that my success in both 
branches las been owing to my small be- 
ginning. I made many mistakes in the 
early years, but these mistakes were so 
small as to be of slight consequence. Where 
one makes a mistake having fifty or one 
hundred thousand dollars invested, the loss 
often is calamitous, 





Examples of Good Roads, 





But few American people know anything 
about good rural roads; they have but few 
object lessons along this line. Thus when 
an American visits Europe he finds the 
roads there are a revelation. ; 

In Palestine, perhaps now among the 
poorest of producing territories, the high- 
ways leading from one impoverished vil- 
lage or plantation, or vineyard, to another, 
is of the most permanent character, and in 
many cases better than pavements of our 
large cities, and other roads which were 
built by the Romans fifteen hundred years 
ago are yet in best possible condition for 
traveling by carriage or bicycle. 

Please consider the foundations and the 
skill required in building a public road 
which will endure for fifteen hundred 
years. There are other roads even older 
than this that lead out of Rome, which are 
in a fair condition to-day. 

In Corsica, a small island, scarcely aver- 
aging 100 miles in diameter, a moun- 
tainous district, there are roads laid out 
by accomplished engineers, and constructed 
along pretty much the same rules as rail- 
roads. Corsica is ruled by the French 
nation, which receives scarcely any revenue 
from this infertile island. The roads lead- 
ing from village to village, over the moun- 
tains, seem to be worth more than the 
property which they connect. In order to 
avoid the steep inclines in the moun- 
tains the distance is doubled by graceful 
curves and loops. Thus you may pass and 
repass the same point in winding up or 
down the mountain sides. Where neces- 
sary, walls of masonry are built to sustain 
the road along the precipices. Stone via- 
ducts are built over streams, and every- 
thing is of the most permanent character. 

A bicyclist can cross this island on his 
wheel from one side to the other without 
dismounting except to rest his weary legs, 
and yet this trip will necessitate climbing 
three or four thousand feet of mountain 
heights. There are points in the Corsica 
mountains where bicyclists can coast for 
thirty miles down the mountain sides with- 
out touching feet to pedal. 

The highways of Scotland, through the 
barren mountainous district, also of Swit- 
zerland, were used almost exclusively by 
tourists, also of England and France, and 
almost all European countries are built in 
the most permament manner, are smooth 
and well adapted for the bicycle, as well 
as the heavy loaded wagon. 

Can the reader wonder that attention is 
being given to good roads in this country? 
Surely it is time that a reform in road 
building should be inaugurated. Good 
roads are an indication of civilization, 
while bad roads indicate barbarism. 





Have Plants and Trees Souls. 





About five years ago the Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower read a paper before 
the American Horticultural Society at 
Cleveland, Ohio; the subject being: “Con- 
sciousness or Intelligence in the Vegetable 
Kingdom.” The writer spent consider- 
able time and study in attempting to show 
that plants and trees are not so dis-similar 
to animals, as many haye supposed; that 
they are sensible to pain or comfort, and 
have intelligence enough to search after 
food, sunshine, and accomplish other nec- 
essary intellectual phenomena. The writer 
of this essay was surprised to find that it 
received no attention whatever from the 
gentlemen present. Secretary Ragan was 
asked what he ‘thought of the paper, and 
he replied: “I was so busy thinking of 
other matters I did not hear it.” 

At that time but little had been said on 
this subject, except possibly by Darwin, 
and the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
supposed he was uttering original thoughts. 
Since then there have been numerous pa- 
pers holding similar views. Recently at 
Rochester, N. Y., Prof. C. W. Dodge, an 
eminent biologist of the Rochester Univer- 
sity, read a paper entitled: “The Psychic 
Activity of Plants,” illustrated in detail by 
an elaborate set of stereopticon views. The 
trend of the professor’s lecture was 
towards showing that plants had souls and 
that they could see and feel in their own 
peculiar way quite as well, so far as their 
needs were concerned, as many creations 
of a higher order. 

“From time immemorial,” said Professor 
Dodge, “it has been held by the most 
highly civilized as well as by the most de- 
graded savages that plants had souls. The 
doctrine of spirits in plants is deeply im- 
bedded in the intellectual history of soutb- 
east Asia. The belief that injury 10 a tree 
causes pain is widespread. The worship 
of plants has. prevailed among. al- 
most all races during some time of their 
development, and still prevails among cer- 
tain uncivilized tribes. It is not difficult 
to see why this superstition should have 
originated, when we first begin to study 
and observe the natural objects with which 
primitive man was surrounded. He must 
have noticed that he himself and the ani- 
mals, on the one hand, and the plants of the 
field on the other, had much in common. 
Like himself, they grew and passed through 
various stages of development and finally 
died; that during life they were subject to 
accidents and injury from heat and cold.” 

The speaker gave a very plain exposition 
of the phenomenon of sight in plant life. 
Many views were thrown on the screen, of 
plants whose growth had been influenced 
by light. ‘The sense of touch was also il- 
lustrated vividly, the peculiarities of their 
growth, under certain circumstances exhib- 
ited in many cases, almost human skill. 
The habits of certain plants of depositing 
their seeds in fertile places was one of the, 
most remarkable proofs of a faculty which 
was too well known to be called chance, 
The existence of nervous sensations in 
plants was taken up, and the professor 
showed that nerve stimulus was imparted 
from one to the other of many small organ- 
isms in plant life, but more commonly in 
bacteria. 





How to Use our Premium Micro- 
scope. 





Some of our readers who get this pre- 
mium have written us for information how 
to use the microscope, since they do not 
know how. The small end of the micro- 
scope magnifies largest, and the object to 
be seen should be placed very close to the 
square end of this glass. Remove this 
small end from the long metal case, and 
place the square end directly on or very 
close to some newspaper type, and you will 
see the type this way very largely magni- 
fied, and this will give you an idea how to 
use this smaller end of the glass. 

The larger glass at the other end should 
likewise be removed from the larger metal 
case, and the object placed beneath the 
glass, perhaps, half an inch below. Re- 
member that you must get the correct focus 
in order to see anything with either glass, 
If you put the object too far away; or too 
This micro- 





scope is superior iw every way. If you do 
not succeed with it, it is because you have 


not learned where to place the object 
which you are endeavoring to see. With 
both glasses in the longer tube you can 
see nothing. Tach end glass is a perfect 
microscope. Any scientific man will in- 
struct you should you not yet understand. 





The Triumph Peach. 





The earliest free stone variety. 


valuable yellow-flesh variety. 


peaches, 


generally has been that they are Cling 
stones, and that they rotted after bein, 
gathered, rendering it impossible to ship 
them to market. The Triumph has al] the 
characteristics of the best late peaches, he. 
ing of large size, good color, yellow flesh 
and ,stone almost entirely free, and hag 


Frank 
J. Fox, of Lowell, Mich, tells in the 
Fenville Herald his experience with this 
His neigh- 
bor planted trees several years ago and 
has had them in bearing in his orchard 
where the Triumph has distinguished it- 
self as the most remarkable of all early 
The trouble with early peaches 


none of the inclination to rot which the 
other early peaches have. The Triumph 
in this instance bore the second year from 
planting. Mr. Fox’s trees bore the firg 
year they were planted, but only to a small 
extent. He was surprised at the larga 
size and fine appearance. The Triumph 
ripens with Mr. Fox at the same age as 
Alexander. Its flavor is fine and the pit 
very small. The peaches hang on the treeg 
with great tenacity. We are glad to get 
this authentic report from a practical Mich. 
igan fruit grower. 











GENTLEMEN, THESE ARE 


are a 5 year subscriber, please read 
gifts to our subscribers, which 


¢ 


nave chosen to make few offers, and 


Culture, for 50 cents. 
pedia for 60c., Rural New Yorker, 
Grower for $1. 


premiuin when you subscribe, it wi 
later, since it is impossible for us to 
such a small matter. 


Ro, 1. 
FOUR LOUDON red raspberry plants and 
two small Persimmon trees by mail, post- 


paid, will be given each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. 
and claims this premium when subscribing. 
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No, 2, 
TWO RED CROSS currants ana two Us- 
trich Plume plants will be mailed, post-paid, 
to all who send us 50c. for Green’s Fruit 


Grower one year. and who claim this pre- 
mium when subscribing. 


Red Cross is the largest and sweetest new 


red currant, costing $1250. 
Ostrich Plume not only is the most beau- 


tiful lawn plant, but it blossoms into plumes 
just before winter, and these plumes are 
valuable for house decoration, keeping per- 
fectly for years. I regard this unsurpassed 
as an ornament for lawn, or house interior, 
—C. A. Green. 





SIX HARDY PERSIMMON trees will be 
mailed, post-paid, to each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. and 
claims this premium when ordering. 


No, 5. 


SIX McKINLEY strawberry plants (new) 
will be mailed free to each subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who will send us 50c. 
for one year, and claim this premium when 
subscribing. . 
McKinley was introduced by Ellwanger & 
Barry last year at $2,00 per 12. We have 


fruited it at ou~ farm and city place the 
past season, and consider it very promising. 


The plant is exceedingly vigorous and 
healthy, producing heavy crops of large, 
dark red, firm berries, of good form; season 
medium. This is the firmest berry I know 
of for a large berry. We offer McKinley now 
for the first time, and guarantee extra strong 
plants. 
No, 6. 
SIX SEAFORD, new and large strawberry, 


will be mailed free to each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. for 


one year and claims this premium when or- 
dering. 





Seaford fruited at our Rochester, N. Y., 
farm the past season, and proved to be of 





desirable. All will be sent by mail, 
offers with other papers; and particularly of the New York Weekly Tri. 
bune, one year, with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. Also 
Fruit Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on Fruit 
Also Farm and Home, Fruit Grower and Cvelo- 
American Poultry Advocate and Fruit 


remiums. 








PREMIUMS 


GIVEN WITH 


(ZREEN'S FRUIT (J ROWER 


—TOo— 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1808. 


Since your subscription is supposed to expire with this issue, unless you 


the following offers, which are simply 


sub we trust will be of interest and do good 
service. Thinking that a large number of offers might be perplexing, we 


to make these exceedingly liberal and 


post-paid. Note also onr clubbing 


Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you must in 
the same letter claim one of the P 
l 


If you fail to claim this 
be useless for you to make your claim 
look over 50,000 subscribers to adjust 


extraordinary _ size, firm, deep, _ bright, 
glossy red. Quality fine enough to suit a 
king. The plant is as large and vigorous 
as Bubach, fully equal to Bubach in size 
and far more productive. It ripens its crop 
much faster, and is several days earlier, thus 
commanding the highest price. Seaford ber- 
ries are so Jarge and handsome, and of such 
Superior quality, a commission man has guar- 
anteed to sell them at 25c. é i 
above cut, which is telus gehen It is 


deep rich red to the center, and very solid. 
We have a fine stock of piants of our own 
growing. These plants are strong in leaf 
and root, and will delight all who receive 
them. Though a new berry, in the sense 
of widespread dissemination, it has been 
very thoroughly and extensively tried for 
some four years by carefu! and discriminat- 
ing growers in one of the most critical 
strawberry sections of our country. It is a 
berry of tremendous size and beauty, pro- 
duced with an abundance that was 5s ply 
astonishing. The years that have gore by 
have confirmed first judgment, and we offer 
Seaford to the public with confidence in its 
extraordinary value as a market Strawberry. 


No, 7, 


This machine for 
stamping in plain rub- 
ber type, your name 
and address, will be 
mailed YOU with 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
one year for 50 cents. 


No, 8, 


GREEN’S SIX 
BOOKS, devoted first 
to Apple Culture; sec- 





vf L : ond, Pear Culture; 
ig ‘ }- third, Plum and 
in. Cherry Culture; 





B fourth, Raspberry 
and Blackberry Culture; fifth, Strawberry, 


Currant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture, 


illustrated under one leatherette cover; price 
25c., post-paid, or mailed free as a premium 
with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 60c. 


No. 9, 

GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS, devoted first to, 
How We Made the Old Farm Pay; second, 
Peach Culture; third, How to Propagate 
Trees, Plants and Vines; fourth, General 
Fruit Instructor; all under one paper cover, 
illustrated; price by mail, post-paid, 25c., or 
given as a premium with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, one year, 50c. 


NOTICE—IMPORTANT.—AI] plants will be 
mailed in spring unless you especially direct 


us otherwise. 
We can send only ONE premium with each 
subscription as numbered above. , 
We CANNOT make any change in varieties 
of Premiums named. 


A SCIENTIFIC MICROSCOPE 
MAGNIFIES 500 TIMES. 


An Instrument Which Every Farmer Should 
Use. 


NOT A TOY. 


This microscope i9 
special] imported 
from rance and 
readily sells for $1 at 
retail. As regards 
ower and convel- 
ient handling, good 
judges pronounce it 
the best ever intro- 
duced for popular 
use. The cylindrical 
case is manufactur- 
ed from highly = 
ished brass, while 
there are two sepal- 
ate lenses—one at 
each end of the mi 
croscope. The /arg- 
‘ er glass igs a convex 
magnifier, adapted 
for examining in- 
sects of various 
kinds, the surface of 
the skin, the hair, 
fur or any small ar 
ticles. The other 
lens is exceedingly 
powerful, and will 
clearly delineate 
every small object 
entirely invisible to 
the naked eye, suc 
asthe animalcu'es 10 
a drop of water, 
fishes, feathers and 
the minutest insects. 
Thousands of living 
animalculze can be 
seen in a single drop 
of stagnant water. 
Itis invaluable 
valuable in detect- 
ing aduiterations in 
food, such as flour 
tea, coffee, sugar, 
spices, milk, and the 
fatal trichina spira 





i ae lis or ped “ee 
Every farmer, every family, every schoo 
every’ teacher should own a miscroscope and to 


is end we have placed this within reach of all. 
"heen to each’ subscriber to Green’s aoe 
Grower who sends us 50 cents for 1898 and Ww: 
claims this Premium when subscribing. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GRO WER, 
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“*‘The hand that rock 
rules the world.’’ 
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Great blessings on the man 
O apple tree! 
fwithin my garden’s safe 
While winter slept, 
m went thou summer 
aa and bees, 
And other trees. 
Pirst came thy springtime 
sang to me = 
thou didst laugh and 
in of bloom, 
And make sweet room 
Wor wandering breezes, 1 
love song 
The whoie day long. 





























































































































































{Great blessings on the man y 
j O apple tree! 
Bor when the winter storm 
room, 
They spring-time bloow 
iuives in the rosy apples on 
Their fragrant cheer 
Gives gentle hint of how 
grew, 
When sun, and dew, 
{and shadows falling in the 
Made up the day. 


Great blessings on the man ¥j 
O apple tree! 
{With what sweet thought 
thou wouldst grow; 
And so and so ; 
@fhe slender sapling climbe: 
By night and day. 
All silently the hidden, ten 
Supplied the shoot; : 
Whe long, lithe limbs reach 
ther yet, 
With green buds set, 
‘and lo, a great tree, on wh 
The sun shone down, 
Will every apple, green ané 
Blushed rosy-red. 


{Great blessings on the man Ww 
O apple tree! 

J love the man who builds 
alone, 

Some little home. 
fWho plants a tree knows no} 
whom 

That tree may bloom; 
But some one coming after 


His thoughtfulness. 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


” The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’* 
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The Apple Tree. 


Green’s Fruit Grower by Mrs. 
eannette La Flamboy. 


Great blessings on the man who planted thee, 


O apple tree! 
Within ny garden’s safe enclosure kept! 


While winter slept, 
went thou summering with birds 


and bees, 


{written - 


When 


And other trees. 
First came thy springtime joy, 
sang to the hills, 
and thou didst laugh and shake thy bells 
of bloom, 
And make sweet room 
Wor wandering breezes, murmuring some 
love song 
The whole day long. 


{Great blessings on the man who planted thee, 


O apple tree! 
For when the winter storm wails round my 


when rills 


room, 
They spring-time bloom 
Lives yey rosy apples on my table here; 
Their fragrant cheer 
Gives gentle hint of how they grew, and 
grew, 
When sun, and dew, 
{and shadows falling ‘in the evening gray, 
Made up the day. 
Great blessings on the man who planted thee, 
O apple tree! 
fith what sweet thought he hoped that 
thou — grow; 
And so and so 
#The slender sapling climbed a little way, 
By night and Gay. 
lall silently the hidden, tender root 
Supplied the shoot; 
fhe long, lithe limbs reached further, fur- 
ther yet. 
With green buds set, 
‘and lo, a great tree, on whose leafy crown 
The sun shone down, 
Will every apple, green and garlanded, 
Blushed rosy-red. 


{Great blessings on the man who planted thee, 
O apple tree! 
J love the man who builds not for himself, 
alone. 
Some little home. 
Who plants a tree knows not, nor thinks for 
whom 
That tree may bloom; 
But some one coming after him, will bless 
His thoughtfulness. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


April Showers. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


’ Not the kind that comes from the clouds 
theje early spring days, but the showers of 
roe that confronts the housekeepers, this 
motth. The average woman seems to-con- 
sider her house “as dirty as a pigsty,” and 
that her reputation is ruined, unless she 
turns everything upside down, and inside 
out, and has the cellar, as the last work, 
cleaned by the first of May. The conse- 
quences are cross feelings, colds and a gen- 
eral unpleasantness. The best way is to 
sit down and plan the campaign. -Not to 
be in a hurry to get through and never to 
let the work interfere with the comfort of 
the household. “But it won’t be done at 
all,” sighs the tired woman. Suppose this 
spring you work on this plan: Leave the 
living rooms alone, and some warm day 
begin with the garret. Dispose of the rags. 
Tie up the bundles and thoroughly sweep 
the floor. Then take the unused rooms, one 
ata time, and clear out the closets. One 
lady cleans half of her house in the spring 
and the other half in the fall, and another 
very nice housekeeper spreads her putting 
to rights through the whole year, as a rule, 
one room a month. Don’t be “penny wise 
and pound foolish,’ by trying to save a 
day's labor, and to do the scrubbing and 
lifting yourself. It is often followed by a 
hard cold, fit of sickness and a doctor's 
bill that would have cleaned the whole 
house over ten times if the amount had 
been used to pay some woman, strong in 
muscle and that needed the money. Such 
hard and back-breaking cleaning that comes 
in spring if mother taught the children this 
homely proverb: “One clean Betty is worth 
é dozen cleaning Betties,” might be saved. 
That is, be careful all through the year. 
If Mary wants a piece of calico to make 
her doll a dress and tumbles over a basket 
in the attic to find it, see that she puts 
everything back as she found it. Make 
them keep their closets and bureau drawers 
in order all the time and to clean their 
bedrooms, “But it is more work to teach 
children than to do it yourself,” sighs the 
Over-neat housewife. At first, perhaps it 
is, but patience and a little judicious praise 
Will do wonders. Mothers are too apt to 
bear all the burdens to spare the children 
too much, They will be happier and bet- 
ter men and women to put their young 
S20ulders to the wheel. 


FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS. 


As a general thing we all want to live at 

Peace with our neighbors, but rarely is 
there complete harmony between our fam- 
fly and the next or further along the line. 
Here are three ‘bewares,” and if read and 
Practiced it can’t help but be a friendly, 
tippy neighborhood. First, beware of bor- 

rowing. — lt is easy to get into the habit 
ee ie forget obligations and then 
a. 4 a, If tools are lent, they are 
“a ot (if returned at all without being 
= t or) in not good order, edges blunted or 
fon and perhaps broken. If food is asked 
igi: comes back is not as good as 
nally borrowed, and that always ex- 
a : _A little forethought and plan- 
eigfabey Save nine-tenths of the borrow- 
elle if ‘t must be, return everything 
seine l popes in good order. My second 
ends Ahn, sce more of the exasperation, 
ane Ps ‘aunty and general unpleasant- 
“lan anything else on the list. Be- | 


ware of letting your hens intrude in your 
neighbor’s yard, If you must keep fowls 
see that the fences are high enough to re- 
strict them, or have no more than can 
properly be kept confined. To see one’s 
newly planted garden transferred to the 
walk, or all the seedlings that you have 
been at such trouble to plant out lying roots 
up and wilting in the sun, certainly does 
not incline one to pleasant thoughts of the 
family next door. If you allow your tem- 
per to rise, and you wring the necks of 
those hens, throwing them over the fence, 
then comes retaliation of some kind. ‘Be- 
ware of ill natured gossip” is my third 
rule. Remember the old narrative of the 
three black crows and how a story grows 
by repeating it. In social visits keep the 
good uppermost, and let the unpleasant 
pass out of mind. Nothing like clubs or 
societies for keeping us safely away from 
personalities. In one rural district a 
laughing club iis formed. The members are 
pledged not to retail unpleasant gossip but 
to treasure all the cheerful and funny an- 
ecdotes to give the club. Besides the three 
“bewares” let us be careful how we allow 
the children to bother the neighbors. Never 
let them go uninvited to stay any length of 
time. We may send them off to get them 
out of the way for time to do some especial 
work, but we may be assured the-neighbor 
does not want them either and feels “put 
upon” or made into a “convenience.” 


HOLD UPS. 


I am not going to describe a “hold up” 
on a dark night where a ruffian takes a 
man’s money, but the robber I shall de- 
scribe is a golden-haired little girl, prettily 
dressed, the child of my next door neigh- 
bor. She rings the bell and on my open- 
ing the door exclaims: ‘Please buy some 
tea or coffee. I must have a bicycle!” 
Some merchant has promised a wheel after 
the sale of a hundred pounds or more, cun- 
mngly confining the sales to two or three 
articles. Children are wild to try and sell 
several pounds ‘before courage or perse- 
verance fails and so his business is boom- 
ing. But why should I help pay for a 
wheel? I want to keep on good terms 
with my neighbor and there is something 
almost irresistible in a child’s pleading. So 
I buy the coffee and find after getting it 
that it is not the kind I use, and the money 
paid is a dead loss. One child coming to 
sell stuff to get a wheel does not make 
much difference, but when five appear, as 
happened in one week, it is an imposition, 
a regular “hold up.” Another nuisance is 
the child sent around to sell tickets, per- 
haps for a church fair or a sociable. She 
says she will get a prize if she sells so 
many tickets, and urges you to buy at 
least one. Now you don’t want to go to 
the show, but buy perhaps to please the 
child, or to not be considered mean, but 
feel irritated as there are sO Many ways 
for the money to go, and there is your pet 
charity that the heart prompts to help and 
you want to give every penny towards it 
that can be spared. Again, this begging 
business, especially for iittle girls is apt 
to make them too forward, pushing! Robs 
them of the delicacy so beautiful in chil- 
dren. “O, well!’ one mother says to me, 
“it’s all for the good of the cause and lit- 
tle girls can succeed in selling tickets where 
a grown-up would fail.” “Exactly!” said 
I, “but why isn’t that getting the money 
against your will?” Another class of bell 
ringers are very annoying. Perhaps you 
take your hands out of the dough or dish 
water to go to the door and there is the 
most miserable looking man with a half 
dozen sheets of writing paper or two or 
three pencils to sell. You have your own 
favorite paper and plenty of it, so the 
reluctant nickel or dime given for what 
you don’t want is irritating, or the old 
soap woman pours into your ear a harrow- 


twice as much as it costs at the store, and 
again you feel yourself a victim to a 
hold up. 


A HANGING GARDEN, 


It was “the same old story, ever new,” 
the rosy cheeked country girl fell in love 
with the city boy and after the wedding 
they went to live in a flat near the factory 
where his work was. After the settling 
and Jack had to go to work in the morn- 
ing and remain away all day she was very 
homesick. Here she was in the third story, 
no grass or trees, or fresh country breezes, 
nothing but brick and mortar and chimneys 
to look at. She told Jack she must have a 
garden or she should cry herself sick, and 
good natured Jack ‘said he was willing to 
have one in a bureau drawer or on top of 
the table if it would gratify her. ‘No!’ 
said she, “it must be a hanging garden on 
the back piazza, and you must make the 
boxes.” “All right,” said he, and several 
evenings were spent in putting together 
some long narrow boxes, and fitting them 
in place. Getting the soil up was the hard- 
est, but Jack lugged up basket after basket 
of street sweepings, and a bushel or two of 
the richest meadow earth was. sent from 
her country home. The place was sunny 
and the littl woman lightened many a 
lonely hour at work in her garden, She 
had a row of Morning Glories and Sweet 
Peas and in a shaded corner she put 
a few bought Pansy plants, and one box 
held Petunias and another Nasturtiums, 
while the Mignonette and Musk plants: de- 
lighted her every day by their fragrance. 
Flowers very soon find out who love and 
sympathize with them, and quickly respond 
to kind care. Often the table in warm 
summer evenings was set out among her 
plants, so much pleasanter was it than in 
the stuffy kitchen. The next spring Jack 
said he should have a garden and found 
some large butter tubs at the grocer’s. 
These were half filled with manure, with 
rich soil on top, and tomato plants and let- 
tuce planted, liberally watered, and in time 
the nice green leaves were served on their 
table and the luscious tomatoes. A king 
might have envied their happiness when 
they first ate of the fruits of their own 
garden. In a year or two Jack received a 
rise in pay and his wife urged a home way 
out where they could have an acre of 
ground at least. The little woman had a 
bold scheme that she knew would “go’’ be- 
cause she was determined it would. This 
was to raise small fruits to sell. In time 
it came about, the young couple planning 
and saving with all the ardor of their 
young lives. Currants, raspberries’ and 
strawberries were set and a good fruit pa- 
per was read and studied. Of course there 
were failures, bad years and mistakes. But 
she would always say: “It’s got to go.” 
“Let’s try it again!” And succeed it did. 
In a few years a steady income came from 
their small fruits, and as the little woman 
said: “They saved doctor’s bills,” and had 
plenty of happiness all along. So, young 
folks, have a garden, even if,it is only on 
a back stoop in a third-story flat, and get 
out in the suburbs on.an acre or more as 
soon as possible. 
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The Old New England Farm 
House. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Sarah M. Bailey. 

A bend in the road brought the city dude, 
upon his bicycle in full view of the first 
real old fashioned New England homestead 
he had ever seen. 

It was a faded red, story and a half 
house, half hidden by overgrown lilacs and 
syringa bushes. 

Inside the picket fence, which surrounded 
the front yard bloomed Sweet Williams, 
hollyhocks, sunflowers and poppies; the 
latter were Dame Plummer’s especial pride, 
from them she made poppy syrup for all 
the invalids in the town. 

Close beside the south door, whose rustic 
porch was overhung with hop vines, stood 
the old fashioned well curb and sweep, to 
the end of which hung the “moss covered 
bucket,” so far famed. 

Through the wicket gate the dude minced 
along to the well, crushing the tansy and 
spearmint, which sent forth a pungent 
smell. Striking a graceful attitude, he 
sang in a soft, mellow tenor, the familiar 
song. Taking the bucket from the shelf at 
the side, he swung it into the well. The 
sudden movement jerked him off his feet 
in a ludicrous manner. 

A moment before he wished his sweet- 
heart was there to join in the song, now 
he was thankful there was no one there to 
witness his mishap. 

Hand over hand came up the well-filled 
bucket, then “Poised on the curb it in- 
clined to my lips.” Splash went the water 
over the dainty bicycle suit, and patent 
leethers. In his eagerness and ignorance 
in balancing the bucket, he was deluged, 
and stood dripping before the hostess who 
appeared from behind the hop vines to 
offer one of those curious drinking cups, 
known to New England farmers, a gourd 


dipper. 


rode away, with a huge gourd dipper hung 
to his wheel. 

Great was the astonishment of the 
worthy couple to receive, soon after, the 
Bald Eagle containing a picture and de- 
scription of their home, with pictures of 
their kitchen, the well and themselves. 

“As true as I’m alive it’s us, Samantha, 
he took ’um with that Codhook of his’n.” 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—If you use a water cooler in summer 
you can cool your lemonade in it by putting 
the beverage in a bottle and setting it 
inside. . 

—A piece of ice will keep some time if laid 
on a piece of muslin which is tied over a 
bowl tight enough so that the ice cannot 
touch the sides or bottom. Then tie an- 
other cloth over the top. The water from 
the melting ice is below and does not ac- 
celerate the melting, as it would if the ice 
were standing in it. 

—A large square of plate glass bound 
around with ribbon makes a useful present 
for a traveler. The glass is a little larger 
square than a pocket handkerchief, and 
upon it the economical one presses care- 
fully upon it the handkerchief which she 
has washed and rinsed, and it dries with a 
smooth surface, like a piece of new linen. 

—Silk stockings should be washed and 
rinsed in lukewarm water and wrung be- 
tween towels. Woolen and silk underwear 
should be washed in warm scapsuds, to 
which a little ammonia has been added. 
The silk garment may soak for a quarter 
of an hour in this preparation before be- 
ing rubbed between the fingers. Rinse 
twice through clear, tepid water, and hang 
to dry with great care, pulling out all 
wrinkles. Iron under a cloth before quite 
dry. 9 
—Challies can be beautifully washed in 
rice water. Boil half a pound of rice in 
rather more than two quarts of water. Let 
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that these dippers are made—we've sold 
lots of ’um to city folks. Deacon Flint 
bought one to hang along side of his new 
cucumber pump, in his end yard. Seems 
mighty strange a deacon can’t stick to the 
good old well-sweep. Better sent the money 
it cost to the heathen, than waste it on 
such new fangled notions as pumps.” 

“Excuse me stranger, won’t ye come in 
and rest, and get dry?” 

No second invitation was needed to enter 
the ample kitchen, and take a seat on the 
old fashioned ‘‘settle.” 

From the cool cellar-way the tidy house- 
wife brought a hemlock broom to sweep 
the already clean hearth. 

“Pray tell me of what is the article you 
wield composed ?” 

“La sakes, don’t you know a hemlock 
broom? Never saw one before? Dear 
Sus. Well I was telling husband ’tother 
day that ’twas amazing strange how igno- 
rant the world was about some things. 
Now there’s them gourds, we raise ’um. in 
the garden every year. When they get dry 
and hard we cut a hole in one side and dig 
out the seeds. They make fust rate dip- 
pers. I think heaps on’um, couldn’t make 
soft soap or cider apple sass without ’um. 
They’ve got to be awful fashionable for 
keepsakes.” 

“Souvenirs, is no doubt the expression 
you desire for the elucidation of your ideas, 
my dear madam.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so, tho’ I don’t know 
what your big words mean, tho’ you seem 
to; I don’t like hefty words, they give me 
the shivers. By the way, stranger, may I 
inquire who you are? You don’t talk like 
our country folks,’’ and the old lady lifted 
her specks, and took a good look at the 
stylish though rather wet young man.’ 

“Most certainly, madam. I have the 
honor to be the teporter for the Bald 
Eagle, in the distant city. ‘I am having 
a week’s vacation, for a cycling trip 
through New Hampshire for rest and re- 
cuperation.”’ 

“Heavens and airth, you don’t call it 
resting to ride one of those two-wheeled 
things over our high hills, do you?” 

“T have a kodak, and with your permis- 
sion would like to take some pictures of 
your rural home.” 

“T’ll go and ask husband; presume he 
won’t object if it don’t break anything.” 

The tall clock ticked solemnly in the cor- 
ner. Suspended from a hook in the ceil- 
ing were strings of golden pumpkins and 
dried apples. ‘The spinning wheel stood 
by the south window, with a well-filled 
‘“nidnoddy” beside it ready to “double and 
twist.” The grates in the city parlors 
looked like infants compared to the mam- 
moth brick fireplace, and big brass and- 
irons, upon which rested the “backlog and 
forestick.”” Upon the crane hung the tea- 
kettle singing merrily. A few coals were 
brought to one side and upon them rested 
the brown earthen teapot. The curious 
eyes of the stranger were upon a mys- 
terious little door in the brickwork near 
the fireplace, when the dame returned and 
opening the door of the brick oven began, 
with a long handled shovel, to take out the 
Saturday’s baking. First cume pies, cup 
custards, white bread, baked Indian pud- 
ding, and last, brown bread and beans. Oh, 
what fragrance! With true New England 
hospitality, and pardonable pride, Dame 
Plummer surveyed thearray, saying: “I 
just ran over to the potato patch to tell 
husband you're here, and he says, ‘ax him 
to stay to supper.’ Husband’s a powerful 
kind-hearted man.” 

The supper was one long to be remem- 
bered. P 

Farmer Plummer was the soul of hospi- 
tality, filling the mulberry plates to over- 
flowing, talking all the time, of the crops, 
the yearling heifer and a-wonderful fine lit- 
ter of pigs. When the meal was over the 





photographs were taken, and the reporter 


fabric in it, rubbing it with the rice as if 
it were soap; rinse two or three times in 
rice water, from which, however, the rice 
has been removed, and use the last rinsing 
water well diluted, so that the material 
may not become too stiff. Iron while slight- 
ly damp. 


scorch or mildew. It is said that when 
linens are badly scorched the spot can be 
removed if treated in the following man- 
ner. Extract the juice from two peeled 
onions, and put it into an ugate or granite 
vessel. Add to it half an ounce of white 
castile soap, cut into small pieces, and two 
ounces of fuller’s earth. Mix them to- 
gether, and then stir in one eup of vinegar. 
Stand the vessel over the fire, and let its 
contents thoroughly boil. When the mix- 
ture has become cool, spread it over the 
scorched linen, and let it dry upon the 
cloth. When well dried wash out the linen. 

—Absorbent gauze and paper muslin 
make good soft dish towels. Inexpensive 
bath mats of Turkish toweling can be 
found as low as thirty-five cents. 

—All canned goods should be opened sev- 
eral hours, if possible, before they are used. 
This gives them a chance to become 
aerated, and takes away the rather flat 
taste they are apt to have. This is espe- 
cially true of tomatoes. Careful house- 
keepers do not allow vegetables and fruits 
to stand during this process in the tins in 
which they are put up, but have them 
turned out immediately into a glass or 
earthen dish. 





Mocdy’s Eulogy on Women. 

I think that the Almighty intended the 
work of woman in this world should be, 
above all, the rearing of a family. He gave 
into her keeping the souls and characters 
of the young, to make or mar. And surely 
there is no nobler or more responsible work 
than this. 

From the home—the domain of woman— 
spring most of the highest impulses of hu- 
manity, And to fit woman for her great 
work the Creator made her of a finer cast 
than men; there is nothing on earth so 
noble, so pure, so exalted, so near the ideal 
of character, as a good woman. Woman 
can rise higher than man, but she ean like- 
wise sink lower. The very height which 
she can attain seems to make her fall the 
greater when she does fall. There is great 
strength and great weakness in woman’s 
character; and it is a vital duty of men, 
Whose greater evenness of temperament 





gives them greater self-control, and conse- 
quently a commanding position to do every- 
thing in their power to enable the woman 
to be true to her higher nature. 

1 believe that, all things else being equal, 
the happiest woman is the woman who is a 
mother and the maker of a home; but if 
she cannot fulfill her true destiny, if she 
must enter the business world, she should 
be given the greatest consideration, sim- 
ply because she is a woman. I have heard 
women say that they ask for nothing on 
the ground of sex. Perhaps they don’t, but 
personally I cannot forget their sex. Even 
in a purely business matter, my attitude 
and manner toward them are not just as 
they would be toward men.—Dwight L. 
Moody, in Demorest’s Magazine. 
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—The laundress is, of course, to blame for 


Plain Baked Apples. 


These are exceedingly nice when care is 
taken to prepare them properly. They 
should be put in a shallow pan that will 
hold about half a dozen and set in an oven 
that will bake them slowly. To prevent 
burning turn them two or three times 
while cooking and baste with the juice. 
If the apples are not very juicy, a little 
water and two or three tablespoonsful of 
sugar should be added when they are first 
put into the pan. A very nice way of 
baking apples is to peel and core them 
before putting them into the oven, filling 
the cavities with sugar and a little ¢inna- 
mon.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Heliotrope Culture. 


Every one is fascinated with this truly 
heautiful plant, the fragrance is delightful. 
Some persons ¢all it cherry pie. It can be 
grown as a pot plant or in the garden in 
summer if given plenty of water. A rich 
soil is required to keep up unchecked 
growth and abundant bloom. This plant 
resents shade and poor soil, it will not grow 
under trees or behind large plants in the 
window. Take a cutting at any season of 
the year, put it in sandy loam, keep in a 
temperature of fifty degrees or a little 
more and it at once starts a luxuriant 
growth; repot as the roots fill the pot, 
pinch out each tip of branches as soon as 
they are four inches long, and in a short 
time you havea fine specimen plant full 
of blooming branches. Many plants bloom 
best when pot bound, but in my experience 
the heliotrope is an exception, as they must 
have an abundance of root room. If the 
plants are well cut back in the spring and 
repoted in fresh soil and careful watering 
when cut back will insure abundant and 
continuous summer bloom. The red spider 
has a passion for this plant, and to keep 
him in check the plant should be dipped 
in clean, cold water every day when kept 
in the house.--Mrs. J. W. F., Canada. 





Woman’s Clubs. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 

A dear little woman once said to the 
writer: “I visited a woman’s club and it 
was a revelation to me. I am no longer 
satisfied to wash dishes with nothing to 
think about.” 

She forthwith invited the women of her 
neighborhood to her house and getting them 
all interested, she proposed that they 
should form a club. They said that they 
did not know how. “Well,” said she, “I 
don’t know how either, but I will find out,” 
and so she came-.to me and asked ques- 
tions. She knew that I had for a long time 
belonged to a club. That was two years 
ago and her club has been in working order 
all this time. She is the president, and she 
feels, and every woman who belongs to it 
feels, that life is more worth living by rea- 
son of her club. 

“The woman’s club in a small town often 
changes the current of opinion.” If the 
club is a help to the city woman, with all 
that she may find open to her, what may it 
prove to be to the woman in a small town. 
The city woman can hear lectures, has 
access to a large public library, can visit 
book-stores, and may constantly meet 
bright minds, while, too often, a country 
woman has very little material for fresh 
thought presented to her. 

Some study on almost any subject is like 
a window in her life through which she 
may look out from the daily surroundings 
that shut her in, and through which light 
may shine in and brighten her life, making 
a difference like that between a prison and 
a palace. 





Borax in House Cleaning. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 

When you are getting the soap, mops, 
brushes and other things needed for the 
spring house cleaning, always include a box 
of powdered borax in your list, for there 
is nothing else that you can use in so many 
ways. It is a very cheap and effective 
cleansing agent, makes the work easier, 
and is more satisfactory in every way 
than ammonia, salsoda, or other things 
that are used for that purpose. 

To clean windows, dissolve a little borax 
in warm water, wash them inside and out- 
side, wipe them dry, and polish with paper. 
A stronger solution may be used to clean 
the kitchen sink and pipes and will re- 
move all impurities from them. 

To elean marble and remove dirt and dis- 
colorations from brass, copper and other 
metals without the slightest injury, add a 
tablespoonful of borax to a pint of hot 
water. Dip a small brush into it, and 
scrub until clean, then dry and polish with 
old flannel. The same solution may be 
used to clean alabaster or bronze orna- 
ments; rinse well and dry w''h soft cloth. 

An excellent soap is made by dissolving 
three ounces of borax and two bars of good 
white soap in two quarts of hot water. The 
soap should be shaved fine before it is 
put in, and the mixture stirred until the 
soap melts. This will form a jelly. A 
tablespoonful stirred into a gallon of soft 
water makes a good suds, and when used 
for cleaning wood work removes finger 
marks and other soiled places without in- 
juring the paint. It is also good for washing 
oil cloth and matting, leaving it bright and 
unfaded. ‘This soap used in the water in 
which blankets and lace curtains are 
washed greatly assists in the cleansing 
process. 

If the tea and coffee pots have become 
discolored, fill them half full of water, add 
a little borax and boil fifteen or twenty 
minutes; rinse and wipe dry and you will 
find them as bright as new. Any kind of 
tin or granite vessels may be cleaned in 
the same way. 

If you are troubled with ants, roaches 
or beetles in your closet or pantry, wash 
all the shelves and dry thoroughly. Then 
sprinkle powdered borax over them and 
cover with clean paper. The pesis will 
speedily depart. You need not be afraid 
to use plenty of it for it is absolutely harm- 
less. The free use of borax deodorizes and 
purifies the cellar and any other place 
where it is used; and these are only a 
few of the manifold uses that will suggest 
themselves after giving it a trial—E. J. C. 





The Parloras Waste Room in the 
Hiouse. : 


It is a mistake to set aside the sunniest, 
brightest and healthiest room; the one 
whose windows open on to the most beau- 
tiful views for the parlor; the parlor, or- 
dinarily, is a room used less than any other 
room in the house. It should not be the 
largest room. It may be necessary to have 
a room which we will call a parlor, which 
is always in readiness to receive visitors, 
but it is a mistake to make that room the 
most attractive and desirabie of any room 
in the house. | 

We find the following in the New York 
Tribune on this subject: It is a mistake 
to spend much money on this room simply 
because Mrs. Smit or Mrs. Jones does. 
Reserve the best pictures for the sitting- 
room, where the family can enjoy them 
every day. Put the most comfortable chairs 
in the sitting-room. Furnish the parlor 
neatly and daintily, without much expendi- 
ture. It does not require such strong, du- 
rable furniture as the sitting-room. More 
delicate colors can be used, and less ex- 
pensive materials may be employed because 





there is less weary. A simple, dainty little 


room of this kind in which one may listen 
to the chat of the casual visitor is a great 
assistance and comfort to the working 
mother, who will have many guests whom 
shefdoes not care to receive in the sitting- 
room, The confusion that may have taken 
possession of that room becomes a double 
source of annoyance when it is observed 
by women whom she knows are not always 
charitable in their judgment. It is impos- 
sible that the sitting-room in a family 
where it is the playroom of the children, 
the gathering-room of the family and sub- 
ject to the general wear and tear of such 
a room, should always be in order. It is 
often akin to “wearing one’s heart upon 
one’s sleeve for daws to pick at,’ to take 
some visitors into such a disordered room. 





Washing Dishes. 


Dish-washing is a very necessary part 
of the housework, yet it is a task that 
girls usually dislike. This dislike may 
usually be lessened by furnishing them 
with plenty of soft water, clean dish towels 
that will leave no lint, and shining tin or 
porcelain dish pan and drainer. ‘Then 
teach them to do the work properly, and 
take a pride in it. So much depends upon 
starting right in learning to do any kind 
of housework, and careless habits once 
formed, are very hard to break. 

Before the dishes are taken from the 
table, all the scraps should be scraped from 
the plates into a bowl ready for the slop 
pail. The dishes are then piled together, 
placed on a large tray, and taken to the 
kitchen. Pour the water, which should be 
as warm as you can bear your hand in 
comfortably, into the pan; add enough 
pearline to make a good suds; wash the 
glasses first, then the silverware, and after 
that the cups, saucers and plates. Hot 
water may be added as needed to keep 
the dish water warm enough. After wash- 
ing, rinse in clear warm water and dry 
them with a towel, rubbing each piece 
until it is bright and shining. Special care 
should be given ivory handled xnives; 
never allow them to remain in‘the water, 
but wash and dry quickly. Cheap linen 
crash makes good tea towels, so also do 
flour and sugar sacks. The latter may be 
cut in two lengthwise and hcmmed, as the 
whole sack is too large to use at once.— 
Be 5. GC. 





A Fruit Diet. 


The latest remedy for skin difficulties 
and one which promises to become popu- 
lar, is a thorough course in fruit diet. Two 
oranges, ice cold and juicy, are eaten every 
morning before breakfast, and ofteu the 
breakfast consists only of a bowl of some 
delicate cereal, a banana and a dish of ber- 
ries. Half a lemon is served as the first 
course of the luncheon and is followed by 
a chop or an egg, another banana, a sliced 
pineapple or small fruits. Dinner is be- 
gun with half a pornelo and ended with 
grapes, peaches cr melons, according to the 
season, and oranges, ice cold again, are 
eaten before retiring. 

A fruit diet is especiaJly wholesome and 
appetizing during the early spring months, 
when lemon sherbet should be used as a 
substitute for water as often as agreeable 
to quench the thirst.—California Fruit 
Grower. 





Alcohol in Cold Weather. 


Dr. Pohlfelt explains why it is so dan- 
gerous to use alcohol in very cold weather. 
A moderate use of alcohol causes a de- 
posit of fat. Alcohol is not turned into 
fuel in the muscle and nerve cells, but 
serves as a pure fuel-in the organism and 
replaces the combustion of fat. Alcohol is, 
therefore, dangerous in the extreme cold, 
because it assisis the throwing off of heat 
in a great degree. The effect is as if a 
stove in a room should be heated redhot 
and then all the doors and windows thrown 
open. Heat produced by muscular work 
in the body ‘is best obtained from carbo- 
hydrates in the food, but, besides this. the 
indispensable production of heat is best 
obtained by fats. This explains the in- 
stinctive choice of the food of men. In 
the tropics they eat little fat and much 
fruit, while the polar dweller requires im- 
mense quantities of fat to keep up the 
bodily combustion.—Popular Science News. 





The Pie Plant. 


We expect that next spring, the apples 
being scarce and cranberries high priced, 
the rhubarb or pie plant will be in better 
demand, and sell at a better price than 
it has for some years past. Last spring it 
Was especially low, as apples were very 
abundant. Perhaps, also, the abundance 
last year of canned small fruits helped to 
lessen the demand for rhubarb. 

By the way, how many Know that rhu- 
barb can be put up in glass jars for winter 
use, at no expense and with but little 
trouble. Cut it up as if for pies, till the 
jars, place them in a tub of cold water 
deep enough to cover the jar, which will 
fill with water, and put on the rubber 
bands and covers while under water, so 
that no air may enter. Then make covers 
tight. Rhubarb so kept is even better than 
when first picked, becoming very tender, 
losing some of its acid, but none of its 
rich flavor. Last winter we kbpt it until 
rhubarb came again, and how good those 
pies did taste when we knew that rich peo- 
ple were paying 20 cents a pound for rhu- 
barb not as good, forced under glass. But 
this is a digression. 

The rhubarb is a gross feeding plant. It 
requires a large amount of manure, and 
cares little what it is if it is strong and 
abundant. Those who have roots of it 
will do well to cover them with manure 
now, whether the ground is frozen a little 
or not, and when the ground thaws, even 
if next month, fork that manure in around 
the crown of the roots. The more manure 
the bigger the stalks will be. No matter if 
a few roots are broken if the plants are 
old ones, as sometimes with too many roots 
it throws up too many stalks and they will 
be small. In the spring a square box with 
an old half window over it, or even a cov- 
ering of cotton cloth nailed on the top, can 
be used to give it an early start, that it 
may be brought to market when worth five 
or six cents a pound. 

Last spring some gardeners plowed up 
fields of rhubarb, because the price was so 
low they thought it unprofitable. Others 
allowed it to stand, but pulled but little 
from it, for the same reason. We think 
both were unwise. For. the reasons given 
above, searcity of apples, cranberries and 
cenned berries, we think good rhubarb 
will sell well next spring. ‘The stalks 
should be pulled often and not too much at 
one time. Long growing without pulling 
tends to make the crowns grow above 
ground, and the stalks will not be as long. 
Going to seed has the same result. Roots 
should be broken up and divided, and a new 
bed set, when it gets so as to throw up a 
large number of stalks of small size.—- 
American Cultivator. 





—Old gloves protect the hands in doing 
the dirty work of the house, but rubber 
gloves cannot be specially recommended, as 
they make the hands sensitive. 

—The yolks of eggs dry almost as soon 
as they come in contact with the air, but if 
dropped at once into a cup of cold water 
will keep in good condition in the refrigera- 
tor for three or four days. 
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FLOWER SEEDS 
vate, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Established 
hand Reliable Publish. 
~ ing House! 7H LADIES 
3) WORLD is a large, «4 page, 
PY column iliustrated magazine 
7 for ladies and the family circle, 
with clegant cover printed in colors. 
It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
% Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora 
tion, H sopie, Fashtons, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading. } lori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
eee ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
y colossal offer: Upon veceipi Of on ‘Twenty 
Cents in silver or stamps, te send The 
Ladies’ World /or Six Months, and to cach subscriber 
we will also send, eand post paid, @ large and magut- 
ficent Collection of Choice Flower 
Warieties, as follows: 
x packet Imperial Japanese 
Morning Glory. The flowers are 
of exquisite beauty and enormous size, 
eften five inches in diameter; great 
variety of colors, some beautifully © 
striped, mottled, penciled and bordered. 
1 Packet Superb Asters. Choic 4 
est possible mixture, composed entirely gars 
of the finest named varieties, including 
the Lo cer oy ~ Plus — _— 
Truffaut's Perfection, Triumph, etc. 
wen he age ro , ¢ Saal 
uque ew sirain, gure white, 
as anguished from the ojd-fashioned “ Mournin 
Large, doubie flowers; easily grown, and exceilent for bouquets. 
x Packet Dreamland Poppies. A fine collection, 
comprising many new, rare and expensive varicties, such as 
Irresistible, American Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, etc. 
1 Packet Everlastings, for winter bouquets. A choice 
mixture of all varieties that retain their eg to nee 4 
est, including Acroclinium, A binum, EHelichrysum, 
S r) x Packet Dwarf Sweet Pea 
¢*Oupid.’? Grows only 6 to 8inches 





hizh; nne for borders; flowers profusely 
alfsaminer; blossoms largean ant. 
Aad Three Hundred Other Varie~ 
ties, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
B Drummondii, Single Dahlia, Gaiilardia, 
Lebh’s Nasturtiums, ice Plant, Thune 
bergia, Candytuft, French’Balsam, Ger+ 
man Stock, Crimson Eye Hibiscus, Lilli+ 
ut Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me- 
ot, Cosmos, Pansies, Verbenas, Chrys- 
anth Mig Cyprus Vine, 
Digitalis, Crimson Flax, ——a etc. 
Remember, twenty certs pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds ( bene pe put up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower 
seeds you have purchased for = season, you ae afford to 
miss this wonderful offer. eg ; Vv 
many times the neo same sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of the seeds if you are not ape & 
isfied. ZAts offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the 
catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous —. ¢ We have been 
established over 22 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
as to our responsibility. Six subscriptions and six Seed Col- 
lections sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don’t puth of! £ ddress 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 














Secret of Longevity. 


Sir James ‘Sawyer, a well-known phy- 
sician of Birmingham, has been confiding 
to an audience in that town the secret of 
longevity. Keep the following nineteen 
commandments 2nd Sir James sees no rea- 
son why you should not live to be 100: 


. Eight hours’ sleep. 

. Sleep on your right side. 

. Keep your bedroom window open all 
night. 

. Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

- Do not have your bedstead egainst 
the wall. 

. No cold tub in the morning, but a 
bath at the temperature of the 
body. 

. Exercise before breakfast. 

. Eat little meat and see that it is well 
cooked. 

. (For adults) Drink no milk. 

. Hat plenty of fat, to feed the cells 
which destroy disease germs. 

. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy. 
those cells. 

. Daily exercise in the open air. 

. Allow no pet animals in your living 
rooms, They are apt to carry 
about disease germs. ; 

; Live in the country ‘f you can. 

. Watch the three D’s—driuking wa- 
ter, damp and drains. 

. Have change of occupation. 

. Take frequent and short holidays, 

. Limit your ambition; and 

. Keep your temper. 





Sexin Flowers. 


Professor Kenjiro Fujii, of the Impertal 
University of Tokio, Japan, has recently 
published a paper in the proceedings of 
that institution explaining thé law that de 
termines the male or the female sex in 
flowers. His observations and experiments 
have been made on the prevailing pine-tree 
of that country (Pinus densi flora). He 
gives, in full detail, the results of many 
observations, and comes to the fcllowing 
conclusions: That the sex of the flowers is 
undetermined until a certain stuge of their 
development, and that a flower that would 
otherwise develop into a male has a ten- 
dency to become a female when local in- 
crease of nourishment takes place at a cer- 
tain stage, or during certain stages of its 
development. It is very interesting to note 
that this discovery as to the law regulating 
the vroduction of the separate sexes in 
flowers was first made and reporzed some 
quarter cf a century ago by Professor 
Thomas Meehan; and the paper read by 
him before the American association for 
the advancement of science appears in the 
printed proceedings of the Salem meeting. 
The doctrine met with some opposition at 
that time, Professor Agassiz especially 
making a powerful protest against the sen- 
timents of the paper. But it has since been 
adopted as a demonstration, and is the ac- 
cepted theory of sex in the article on this 
subject in the ninth edition of the *‘Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.’”—Independent, New: 
York. 








TUMOR EXPELLED. 


Unqualified Success of Lydia H. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH WHEELOCK, Magno- 
lia, Iowa, in the following lester de- 
scribes her recovery from a very criti- 
cal condition: 

‘*DeAR Mrs. PiInkHAm:—I have been 
taking your Vegetable Compound, and 

or am now ready tosound 
its praises. It 
has done won- 
ders for me ia 
relieving m@® 
of a tumor. 
‘*My health 
has been poor 
for three years. 
Change of life 
was working 
upon me. I 
was very 
much bloated 
and was @ bur- 
den to myself. Was troubled with 
rsaothering spells, also palpitation of 
the heart and that bearing-down feel. 
ing, and could not be on my feet much. 

“I was growing worse all the time, 
until I took your medicine. 

“After taking three boxes of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Lozenges, the tumor passed from me. 

‘‘My health has been better ever 
since, can now walk quite a distt:ce 
and am troubled no more with palpita- 
tion of the heart or bloating. I reo- 
ommend your medicine to all sufferers 
from female troubles.” 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that any one can doubt the efficiency 
of Mrs. Pinkham’s methods and medi- 
cine in the face of the tremendous vol: _ 
ume of testimony. 
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WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 


A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


In a recent issue our readers were informed of the discovery of the 
Kava-Kava Shrub, a new botanical product, of wonderful power in curing 
certain ‘diseases, The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists call it, Piper 
Methysticum, grows on the banks of the Ganges 
river, t India, and probably was used for cen- 
turies by the natives before its extraordinary pro- 

rties became known to civilization through 

hristian missionaries. In this respect it resem- 
bles the discovery of quinine from the Peruvian 
bark, made known by the Indians to the early 
Jesuit missionaries in South America, and by 
them bronght to civilized man. We have previ- 
ously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the great 
authority on these diseases, in which he describes 
the sufferings of both Hindoos and white mis- 
e sionaries = — 7 ones om marshy 

@neKava-KavaSuavs, Swamps and jungles on the Ganges. He says: 
; ‘Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon 

(Piper Methysticum.) decaying vegetation render these low grounds on the 
Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle feversand miasmaassail the system. 
@ *-* The Blood becomes deranged and the Urine thick and dark-colored. 
* ¢ © Life hangs inthe balance. Then when all modern medical science 
Sails, salty is found in the prompt use of Kava-Kava. A decoction of this 
wond botanical growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, 
the fever abates, and recovery sets in,’ etc. 

The Kidneys may be called the strainers of the human system. Their 
duty is to strain out and separate from the Blood various poisonous sub- 
stances, such as Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., and cast them out of 
the system throughthe Urine. If this isnot done, these poisonous sub- 
stances are deposited in the joints and muscles and cause Rheumatism 
and Gout, or they cause diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s 
—— ain in Back, Dropsy, Biood Disorders, and various other mal- 

68. 
Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the Kidneys are the 
most fatal and dangerous, and hence the dis- 
eo covery of the Kava-Kava Shrub—Nature’s Posi- 
tive fpecific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys— 
is welcomed by suffering humanity, and its 
medical compound Alkavis universally en- 
dorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians of 
Europe, in which it at once recorded over 1,200 
cures in less than 30 days. 

Hon. R. C. Wood, a prominent lawyer of 
Lowell, Indiana, was go Pimert cured of 
severe Rheumatism, and Kidney and Blad- 
der disease, by Alkavis. He gratefully writes 
as follows: 

‘ “I am now 55 years old and have used various 

' kinds of medicines. For the past ten years I 
have suffered from rheumatism, and have suf- 
fered from kidney and bladder trouble for the 
\ ast five years. I have been treated by all our 

/ : a Lg won! ara by ee ees —_— 

Lowell sts, besides having us various so-called spe- 

ee capnaaebetae meg cifics «vithout moe Phe the least benefit. My 
bladder trouble became so troublesome thatI had to get up from five to 
twelve times during the night tourinate In fact, was in misery the whole 
time and was becoming very despondent. * * * Ihave now used Alkavis 
and am better than I have been for five years. Iknow Alkavis will cure blad- 
der and kidney trouble, and can most heartily recommend it to all sufferers. 









LL 





* * * It is the cheapest and best treatment I ever used. I feel so grateful to 
you for the relief I have received that I feel I owe it to you to write this to 
you. You are at liberty to use this testimonial if you wish, and I will also 
cheerfully answer all sufferers writiug me for particulars regarding Alkavis. 


lature’s Cure for the Kidneys and Bladder HEALTH 


. ms URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 


It is a wonderful and grand, good remedy ; it is powerful and searching, going | 


right to the very root of the disease and driving it outof the system, never to 
return. Try itall ye who sufferand be convinced. You will then be as en- 
thusiastic in its praiseas Iam. Wishing you the success you deserve, I am, 
Most respectfully yours, R. C. WOOD, 
Awworney-at-Law and Notary Public. 

The celebrated American physician, Dr. J. M.S. Thomag, reports that 
Alkavis promptly and effectively cured four well marked cases of 
Bright’s Disease among his patients, and writes: 

“‘T have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrub (Alkavis) in Kidney. 
Bladder and Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and Dropsica 
Effusions, with the most remarkable and satisfactory success.”’ 

Among other leading doctors who write of the great curative effects of this 
New Remedy, are Dr. L. F. Calhoun, of Jonesville, La.; Dr. J. B. Cypert, of 
Frost, Texas, and Dr. G.C. Prichard, of Phelps, New York, who have used Al- 
kavis for themselves or their patients with most remarkable success in curing 
Bright’s Disease, Nephritis, Inflammation of the Kidneys or Bladder, Locomo- 
tor Ataxia and Rheumatism. Te 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., Editor of the ‘‘ Relig- 
ious World,” writes of the wonderfui curative effects of Alkavis in his own 
case, as itcured him after years of suffering from Kidney and Bladder disease 
and Rheumatism. 

Mr. J. R. Burke, of Clarendon, Arkansas, testifies to his cure of Bright’s 
Disease by the wonderful power of Alkavis. He writes: 

“I desire to give credit to whom credit is due. In February, 1894, I was taken 
with Kidney trouble and my urine was of g very dark color and heavy brick 
dust deposits. I wasconfined to my room en weeks with constant attention 
of two physicians, who at last pronounced my case Bright’s Disease, and in- 
curable. I was advised by a friend to try Alkavis, which I did. I was able to 
work in the yard in a week, and now Jamas well as I have been in five years. 

Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York, writes 
that he had suffered for sixteen years with Heart, Kidney and Bladder disor- 
ders, often having to use the vessel sixteen times during the night. Alkavis 
promptly cured him, and as he writes, he now sleeps all night like a baby. 

Many ladies also join in testifying to the won- 
derful curative powers of Alkavis in Kidney and 
allied diseases, and other troublesome afflictions 
peculiar to womanhood, which cannot with pro- 
priety be described here. Among these may be in- 
cluded Mrs. Susan B. Castle, Poestenkill, N.Y.; Mrs. 
James Young, of Kent, 0O.; Mrs. Alice Evans, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Layman, of Neel, W. 
Va.; Mrs.Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., and Mrs. L. E. 
Copeland, Elk River, Minn. 

While Alkavis is well-known in Europe, its 
only importers in this country so far are The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, of No. 409 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. They are so. 
anxious to introduce Alkavis and prove its ~ 
great value that they will send free one Large 

ase of Alkavis, prepaid by mail, to Every 
Reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, who suffers . 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irregularities, Dropsy, 
or other afflictions due to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. All readers of this paper who are sufferers should send their 
names and address to the es when they will receive the Large 
Case of Alkavis by mail free. Toprove its wonderful curative powers it 


is sent to you entirely free. .) 


‘FREE TO EVERY READER! 





Mrs. Castle, Poestenkill, N.Y. 








\ \Columbla Flexible and Reversible Disc Harrows, 
It is the largest com- Golumbla Inclined Corn Harvester and Binder, 

chin- Columbla Mower, (1 & 2-horse) 

ery manufactured by anysinele @ojumbia Grain Harvester and Binder. 
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‘Columbia Reaper, No.8 Rea 








We have made it a Perfect Harrow and consequently it 
HAS NO EQUAL on the market. The frame,’ tooth beams and 


, 2, 
Bon't Buy until you parison. With the top levertheteeth can be set at any 
ae 
vs ave seen Our desired angle—forward to tear up deep, straight for all 
ecal Agent. ordinary work, orslanting back to smoothe 


Especially desirable for harrowing trashy ground as it isself cleaning—just simply 


throw the lever clear forward and it’s done. 
Used int, 2,3 or4 sections—3¢ &35 teeth toeach 
section. Perfect smoother and seed bed maker, 


D. M. OSBORNE 
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per, 
All-Steel Self Bump Rakes, All-Steel Hand Dump Rakes, 


Every machine is fully warranted and‘is the best of its class that can be produced with good mater- 
fal, complete equipment, superior skill and long experience. 


The Cut here Shown ‘;*" Osborne Columbla 


carbonized steel, andare light andstrong beyondcom- 
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Rival Disc Harrows, 

Sulky Spring-Tooth Harrows, 
Spring-Tooth Harrows, 
Adjustable Peg-Tooth Harrows, 
Combination Harrows, 
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A NEW ERA FOR 


planter 
seldom 


formed 
ies, did 
variety 
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Now 


TREE PLANTERS. 


A wise man has said there is nothing new under the sun, 
yet there are new eras and new epochs in lines of business 
and various enterprises in this busy world. Formerly the 
man who desired to plant trees or 
only one method of purchasing, through the traveling tree 
agent, who caHed each fall or spring, and urg 


nes had offered to him 


the 
to purchase. The price paid these tree agents was 
less than one dollar each for fruit trees, rose 


bushes or grape vines. Rural people, not being well in- 


in regard to prices a for trees at the nurser- 
not know that one dollar each for a well-known 
was too high a price. No tree agent can sell trees 


at a moderate price, since his method of selling is very ex- 
pensive. 
fifty percent. (one-half) or more of the total receipts of the 
agent’s sales. In addition to the agent’s expenses are the ex- 
asec of delivery and the loss incurred in collecting bills, 


The nurseryman who employs an agent pays him 


tree sold by an agent at one dollar actually nets 


the nurseryman not over twenty-five cents, 


for a New Era. By this I mean the newer plan 


=p by which the planter of trees and vines deals directly with 





“No, sir. 
aslcan buy the same of Green’s Nursery Co. look it over, page by page, selecting such items as you de- 


for half the agent’s price.’’ sire, pu 


comple%ing the list of your wants, which comprisesan order. This order you final 
sheet, after having corrected and completed it. You fill in the blank spaces wit 


the producer without the expense of an agent, or other 
costly machinery. By the new plan, which is the plan of 
No agent can sell me trees solong Green’s Nursery Company, you get our catalogue. You 


tting them down on paper, as age go along, — 
copy on an order 
4 your name and 


address, the name of your expressor freight office; you enclose a postoffice order, express 


order, bank draft on New York, or registered letter, and mail us the letter. Then we sell 


ou the 


trees at the same price you would pay us if you came to our nurseryin person. You buy the trees 
at the Jowest prices for which they cau be produced, and you save more than half of your money. In- 
deed, the trees cost you not one-quarter what you would pay an agent, but you pay the express, or 
freight, or postage and box packuge, which amounts to something. 

Mr. A. A. Halladay, of Vermont, says he used to pay two dollars each for plum and pear trees 
bought of agents: He found that an agent took sixty per cent. for his money to pay for his (the 





agent’s) services. This led Mr. Halladay to 
send tous for our price list. The next spring 
he sent us a small order, and was surprised to 
find it was the best stock he had ever received 
from any nursery. He showed his trees-to 
friends, and now they come to him with their 
orders, aud he sends us these orders every 
season. This is the manncr in which our busi- 
ness has grown. One man ina village ordered 
of us. He was weil pleased with our service, 
he mentioned the fact to his friends and 
neighbors, who also became our patrons, and 
finally we ~ ma that locality with all the 
stock planted. 





GE” OUR CATALOGUE will be sent to those 


who usually get it without application. If 
you don’t get Catalogue by February rst, 
send for it. 


Green’s Nursery Co., 
ROCHESTER, N.-Y. 


[COPY.] 
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We offera superior quality of grafting wax, 


in packages of one-half pound, or one pound, by Heel P 





| __.. Maal, post-paid, at = 
ie 250. for half pound and 40c. for Ff 
oo pound packages. 


By express we can sell this grafting wax at 
os. pound. Remember that postage costs 
«us 16c. per pound. Address 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 
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“ MICHIGAN. 
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w Ba 
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and see how to Save Money. 
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is flooding the country and 
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EMPIRE KING 


or Garfield Knapsack 


: Perfect agitators—no scorching of foliage 
—no leather valves. 14 styles spray pumps. 
aiiaite th ad Catalogue free. Agents wanted.. 

al as Yate FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 106 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 
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DEPARTMENT 


How I Regained Health. 











Prefatory. 


Most elderly people are interested in the 
subject of health, They have arrived at 
an age when it is necessary that they 
should give some thought to such questions 
as how much they should sleep, what they 
shall eat, how much they shall labor, how 
they shall clothe themselves, how exercise, 
or how secure an abundance of fresh air. 

Young people are less interested in this 
subject. This portion of humanity have 
inherited a stock of vitality. Young people 
are usually endowed with vigor, and have 
an idea that they can endure almost any- 
thing. If they overwork and become ex- 
cessively weary, a little rest seems to make 
them about as good as before. Late hours, 
riotous living, exposure, imprudence of all 
kinds, seems not to be of serious conse- 
quence. Young people are much in the 
condition of a youth who has inherited a 
large sum of money. It seems to this young 


man that it is impossible for him ever) 


to spend so much money. He starts out 
with extravagant habits and in a few 
years he is bankrupt. It is the same in 
regard to our health. Young people in- 
herit a large fund of vitality or strength. 
It seems to them that it is impossible to 
expend this vitality, since the supply is so 
ample. They become careless of their 
strength, or of their health, and ere they 
are aware of it have lost their health. 

No person fully appreciates good health 
until it is lost. It is the same with money; 
no one appreciates fully the value of money 
until he has no more to spend. When the 
spendthrift has no place to lay his head, 
no money in his pocket to buy food or 
raiment, no one of whom he can borrow 
or beg, then, and not until then does he 
appreciate the value of money. 

It is a sad thing to become bankrupt in 
money. It is sad for the young, but far 
more for the aged to lose their supply of 
worldly goods. But which is the most se- 
rious, the loss of money or the loss of 
health? Surely there is but one answer. 
The loss of health is one of the greatest of 
all misfortunes. 

From the foregoing the reader may get 
the idea of the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower in establishing a Health Depart- 
ment. There are few questions of greater 
importance than this. Preventives are 
better than cures. If by these monthly sug- 
gestions in our Health Department we can 
prevent people from unduly exposing them- 
selves, or from contracting diseases, we 
shall do better than if we cured them after 
they are stricken. 

There are few subjects on which the hu- 
man family are more ignorant than that 
of preserving health. Most people seem to 
think there is no necessity of possessing 
knowledge on this subject. They consider 
it the province of doctors to study this 
question... Why should the ordinary man 
bother himself about studies of health while 
there are physicians whose business it is 
to look after such matters? The general 
idea is that if people are sick the doctor 
can cure them; if they are well, they need 
no physician, or advice, hence they do not 
study the health columns of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. The facts are that in most 
instances if one has given attention to 
hygiene, or the rules of health, he can do 
far more for himself than any physician, 
no matter how skillful, by warding off dis- 
ease. 

But few there are who understand the 
importance of fresh air, proper kind of 
nourishing food, or bodily exercise. Few 
could sit down and talk intelligently with 
the physician on these three subjects, and 
yet they are subjects which every school 
child should be able to talk about. I will 
say something on these subjects in my 
next issue. 





What a Man Eats. 





—The Royal Statistical Society of Great 
Britain has been calculating the amount of 
food eaten by an average man who lives to 
be 70 years old. He will eat between four- 
teen and fifteen tons of bread for one thing. 

—Two compartments of an English rail- 
way carriage would hold the giant potato, 
cut in halves, which this man would eat, 
but no one man could carry the half. Half 
a million peas, requiring a pod four miles 
long to hold them, a carrot twice as big as 
a donkey, enough lettuce to carpet a 
twelye-room house, besides smaller veget- 
ables too numerous to mention, would be 
eaten. 

—If a man ate nothing but beef he would 
consume a )ullock weighing over eighteen 
tons and standing fifteen feet high, and 
would likewise eat five tons of fish and 
10,000 eggs. 

—Tour tons of sugar, three-quarters of a 
ton of salt, a ton of butter and a cheese 
weighing nearly 300 pounds would be con- 
sumed, together with 100 tins of mustard 
and fifteen pounds-of pepper. 

—The solid food taken in a lifetime would 
be nearly fifty-four tons, and the liquid 
would be 1,280 times a man’s weight. If 
all this was of the consistency of a frothed 
egg it would be 20,000 times as big as the 
man, and if the total amount of sustenance 
was converted into mechanical power it 
would be equal to lifting 87,600,000 tons 
one foot high. 

—A cigar-smoker consuming half a dozen 
cigars a day for fifty years has, if all were 
lumped together, a cigar sixteen feet long 
and two broad, weighing a ton and re- 
quiring a steam engine to create a draft 
when it is lighted. A pipe smoker would 
use half a ton of tobacco. 





For the Sick. 





Flour Gruel.—The recipe given below is 
copied from Miss Boland’s cook-book for 
the sick. Miss Boland is a scientific 
cook, and her rules are exact. 

One tablespoonful of flour, one saltspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, one 
cupful of boiling water, one cupful of milk, 
one half-square inch of cinnamon. 

Mix flour, salt and sugar into a paste 
with a little cold water, add the cinnamon 
and the hot water. Boil it for twenty min- 
utes, slowly, so that it may not stick to the 
bottom of the pan and burn. Then put in 
the milk and bring to boiling point; strain 
and serve very hot. Other flavors may be 
used if preferred, such as almond, nutmeg, 
and vanilla. 

Lemon Barley Water.—To make lemon 
barley water, take two tablespoonfuls of 
pearl barley, a quarter of a pound of lump 
sugar, rather more than two quarts of boil- 
ing water, and the peel of a fresh lemon. 
It should stand covered all night and be 
strained the next morning. 





Overeating. 


—_— 


The dictum that, while civilized man can- 
not live. without dining, he might live a 
good deal longer without so much dining— 
or, rather, without dining so extensively— 
may be accepted without any reservation. 
A celebrated physician once said that he 
had been convinced by circumstances that 
had come under his notice in the course of 
his experience that more mischief in the 
form disease has accrued to civilized 
man from erroneous habits in eating than 





from alcoholic drink. He also declared 
himself in doubt whether improper and in- 
ordinate eating were not as great evils as 
inordinate drinking. Many of our best 
known medical men say that the habit of 
over-eating is at the bottom of most trou- 
blesome diseases, There is no doubt that 
the habit is most often contracted in child- 
hood. ‘There are many mothers who feed 
their babies as often as they cry, taking 
it for granted that the baby cries for food, 
when more often the helpless little creature 
is crying because it has already had too 
much food. When the stomach once be- 
comes accustomed to being crowded with 
food, if the supply is cut short, there is at 
first a gnawing sensation that is frequently 
mistaken for hunger. If people who ex- 
perience this will only persevere a little 
longer in their abstinence they will find 
themselves greatly benefited by it.—New 
York Ledger. 
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Replies to the Questions, What 
Small Fruit Crops Pay Best in 
Your Section ? What is the 
Average Yield and the 
Best Varieties ? 





I consider raspberries the best paying 
crop, although strawberries are not far be- 
hind. Raspberries are more easily cared 
for than strawberries, and can, I think, be 


"made to yield as much. They are also 


much surer to.bear. The price for red rasp- 
berries is generally about the same as for 
strawberries, and blackcaps are 2 cents 
less. Blackberries are usually low on ac 
count of the abundance of wild berries. I 
have no idea what would be an average 
crop of raspberries, as our crops have 
always been in part from new plantations, 
just beginning to fruit. Cuthbert is the 
best red we have found; hardy, productive 
berries of large size and of fine quality. Of 
the newer varieties we have Marlboro, Mil- 
ler and Loudon, but haven’t yet fruited 
them. Of the blacks we have tried Doo- 
little, Ohio, Gregg, Hilborn, Smith’s Pro- 
lifie and Kansas, and are testing OConrath 
and Nemaha. Doolittle doesn’t even “do 
little.’ Ohio isn’t much better. Smith’s 
Prolific and Hilborn, while not bad, have 
nothing to recommend them. Gregg is pro- 
ductive, but very tender; berries large, dry 
and of medium quality. Late Kansas has 
not a fault that we have found; it has 
stood some of our coldest weather without 
even a branch being injured; a rank grower 
and very productive; berries as large as the 
Gregg; firm, although juicy and very 
sweet; its season is medium. Shaffer Co- 
lossal (purple) is the most productive of 
any cne we have; berries are very large, 
sour and soft; the demand in our local 
market is rapidly increasing for them, as 
they are very fine when canned. The 
largest profit comes from selling the ber- 
ries fresh, yet no one should attempt to 
raise raspberries on a large scale without 
an evaporator. When the market is glutted, 
or continued rains make the berries unfit 
for market, an evaporator may pay for it- 
self in a short time—O. W. Barrett, 
Springfield, Pa. 


Strawberries are the best paying crop 
here with red raspberries a close second. 
The average yield of strawberries is about 
5,000 quarts per acre, although we have 
grown 7,000 quarts. The best varieties are 
Jessie, Bubach and Gandy, ripening in the 
order named. We haul them to Wilming- 
ton, 10 miles distant, and we get from 7 to 
12 cents per quart. Of raspberries the Mil- 
ler and Cuthbert are the best varieties, and 
average 3,000 quarts per acre, selling at the 
same place’for 10 cents per quart.—Harry 
Hayes, Bear Station, Del. 





There are several good paying “small 
fruits, and it is hard to say which pays 
the best. With me I think red raspber- 
ries is perhaps, everything considered, the 
best paying crop, especially since the new 
Loudon variety came about. I get 20 
cents a basket for my entire crop, and 
they pay me about $400 per acre, after 
paying for picking. Loudon and Cuthbert 
are the best varieties I have ever seen. 
Miller’s Early is also a splendid berry. 
Strawberries are a very close second as a 
paying crop, and a crop I would rather 
grow than the raspberry. I get 20 and 25 
cents per box for my strawberries.—A. A. 
Halladay, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Henry Snyder, Oxford, Md.—Strawber- 
ries lead, with an average yield of about 
400 bushels per acre, one variety with an- 
other, that is, early, medium and late kinds. 
I use Meeks, Michel, Eureka, Bubach, 
Tennessee and Gandy, with an assortment 
of other varieties for comparison. Some 
have yielded at the rate of 800 bushels 
per acre under the highest methods; by far 
the best, when such methods can be en- 
compassed. Next, is raspberries, as: prices 
are not so variable. Unable to give aver- 
age yield or varieties, as ‘“‘test’” is not 
completed as yet. Present indications are 
for Gregg and Cuthbert. Blackberries, 
Early Harvest, Snyder and Lawton for 
varieties. Plantation, too young to state 
yield; in fact I am afraid of the doubting 
Thomases. I’ve had to “swear” to one 
statement given in the Practical Farmer, 
therefore I’d better not tell how many ber- 
ries I do get, even from one-year-old plants. 
Its too much trouble to “verify” state- 
ments for ignoramuses. Currants and 
grapes with me have but limited sales, yet 
they pay right well. Figs sell well, but 
bushes are young also, therefore no data. 
Just here, though, I will say that intensive 
methods in small fruits will pay, just as 
well in proportion as in any other line of 
horticulture. vg 


A. J. Umholtz, Linville, Ark.—Strawber- 
ries are the only small fruit grown here for 
market. Blackberries and dewberries grow 
so plentifully wild as to supply the local 
demand. I am the only one who grows 
them, and the past season was the first 
time I ever sold any cultivated blackber- 
ries, raspberries and dewberries. I think 
strawberries will keep the lead for years 
to come as a profitable fruit. Average yield 
of strawberries is 50 to 100 crates per acre. 
I have raised as high as 125 to 192 crates 
per acre on patches of less than an acre. 
Michel’s Early and Crescent have been 
planted more extensively than any others. 
Bubach and Gandy come next, and where 
Tennessee Prolific has been tried it is re- 
ported favorably on. The Jessie takes the 
lead with me for productiveness and fine 
fruit. Wilson is the second best, and 
ahead of the Crescent. I have a number 
of new sorts to fruit the coming season. 
Growers here, as a rule, do not fertilize the 
land for strawberries. 


A. B. Peet, Costello, Pa.—Have grown 
small fruits for market for seven years. 
Strawberries and red raspberries are the 
most profitable here. Discarded blackber- 
ries and blackcaps on account of the vast 
quantity.of wild ones here. Grow currants 
and gooseberries, but find them less profit- 
able than the first named fruits. Average 
yield of strawberries about 190 bushels per 
acre. Best sorts in the order named are 
Beder Wood, Warfield, Haverland, Bu- 
bach, Brandywine and Gandy. Of rasp- 
berries, Cuthbert and Marlboro are our 
main reliance, but the Loudon and Miller 
are very promising. Planting raspberries 
in check rows better than in a continuous 
hedge. Plant them 5x5 feet, and grow 
four or five good canes, tying them together 
with wool twine, so as to be self support- 





ing, and cultivate often, and shallow up to 
middle August. Have made at rate of 150 
bushels per acre. 





DeWitt C. Wing, Boonville, Mo.—There 
are no two crops grown in this country 
that will, considering the amount of land 
required and the labor, give such financial 
satisfaction as the strawberry and grape. 
These excel in point of profit any two grain 
crops, and far exceed any other fruits. 
The strawberry is the best of all for a 
money crop of fruit, however, and is largely 
grown here. I plant, and consider as the 


.best varieties for the market and home 


use, the following well-known varieties: 
Haverland, Bubach, Parker Earle,’ War- 
field and Enhance. After a thorough trial 
of nearly all the leading varieties, I have 
selected the above varieties as the best. 
The Bubach being a very large berry, yet 
very sweet and highly flavored, yields more 
marketable berries per acre than the oth- 
ers. An acre of Bubachs well cultivated 
and gathered at the right time will yield 
in dollars something near $200 clear money. 
To cultivate and pick an acre of strawber- 
ries is no small job, and of course consid- 
erable expense is involved therein. On the 
right kind of soil the Bubach has yielded 
in this country 2,500 quarts of marketable 
berries; sold at 10 cents per quart, $250 is 
realized. It costs $50 to pick an acre of 


berries and get them to the market. This’ 


leaves a clear profit of $200 per acre. Of 
course when the berries first come out they 
are sold for from 15 cents to 30 cents per 
quart, but averaging the prices for the 
season, 10 cents is about the sum. Now it 
is no theory that $200 may be realized 
from an acre of land devoted to the growth 
of the strawberry, but a living fact. The 
grape is also very satisfactory as a revenue 
producer. Sold as we sell them, however, 
there is no great profit in them. But 
adopt the plan of the Germans, and they 
prove to be indeed the greatest revenue 
producer the farm has. The Germans sell 
all they can from the vines, and make wine 
of the balance, which is sold to wild classes 
of people at from $2.50 to $3.50 per gallon. 
The strawberry is the money fruit crop of 
this country. 





L. F. Keck, Pittsburg, Kan.—The va- 
rieties which have paid us best here are: 
First, gooseberries, as they permit of pick- 
ing for six weeks, giving one a chance to 
select the market. Varieties, Smith and 
Downing; yield, 105 bushels ‘per acre; 
price, $2.80 per bushel. Next, strawber- 
ries—Gandy, Warfield and Glendale; yield, 
200 crates per acre; price, from $1 to $1.50 
per crate. Grapes, Worden and Concord; 
yield, two tons per acre; price, 2 to 8 cents 
per pound. Blackberries, Early King and 
Eldorado; yield, 100 to 150 crates per acre; 
price $1.50 to $1.75 per crate. Raspberries 
the same as blackberries. 





Chas. Mayhew, Sioux City, Ia.—Straw- 
berries and black raspberries. The average 
yield of either is from 60 to 100 bushels 
per acre, but this may be readily increased 
by intelligent care and cultivation and fer- 
tilization. The most reliable and best pay- 
ing strawberries with us are Warfield fer- 
tilized with Beder Wood. The largest and 
best prices can be had from the Bubach, 
fertilized with Marshall. But these, though 
larger, are not so reliable as the first, and 
even in favorable seasons will not yield as 
many bushels. Of black raspberries, the 
Ohio is the most reliable, with the Gregg 
as a close second. The Gregg being larger 
and a little later and longer in season, may 
sometimes be the more profitable of the 
two. 





G. G. Groff, Lewisburg, Pa.—The red 
raspberries are the most profitable small 
fruit here in Central Pennsylvania, as 
there is a greater demand for. them in the 
markets. The call for black caps is much 
less. There is little demand for currants; 
scarcely any for gooseberries, while the 
red raspberries will always bring a good 
price. Our best red is the Cuthbert, and 
140 bushels can be grown on an acre of 
good soil with good cultivation. 


John Lightfoot, Jersey, Tenn.—In our 
section the strawberry pays best, as we are 
near Chattanooga, and have a good home 
market and good railroad facilities for ship- 
ping North. We pick one day and they are 
consumed in Cincinnati the next day, where 
they usually bring paying prices. When 
the express company puts down its rates 
to a better figure, we can make the busi- 
ness profitable. The average yield is about 
100 twenty-four-quart crates per acre. But 
far more than this can be made by good 
growers, some making as high as 200 to 
3800 crates per acre. Varieties are Michel's 
Early, the best early; Tennessee Prolific, 
a good medium. Louise and Lady Thomp- 
son are also raised. 


J. H. Haynes, Delphi, Ind.—The most 
profitable small fruit with us is the rasp- 
berry, while the strawberry is a great fa- 
vorite, yet the vast acreage planted and the 
ruinously low prices for the fruit makes it 
far less profitable than the raspberry. ‘The 
expense of cultivating and the length of 
time a raspberry plantation will hold good 
give additional value to it over other small 


fruits. If properly cared for the planta- 
tions of raspberries will remain 
good for many years, while’ the 


strawberry must be renewed every three 
or four years. The average yield of rasp- 
berries under fair culture will be about 60 
bushels per acre, and the price never falls 
under 121%c. for the blacks and 15e. for the 
reds per quart. We find Souhegan best 
for early and Gregg for late of the black 
caps. Turner for early and Cuthbert for 
late among the reds. For purples the Shaef- 
fer and Columbian are best. Purple rasp- 
berries sell poorly. Of recent introductions 
we find Older, Eureka, Wade and Gault 
are very promising black caps, and Loudon, 
Superlative and Royal Church, extra fine 
reds. Miller is a fine early red. 

Hillis F. Augustine, Aughrim, Canada.— 
In an average number of years the rasp- 
berry pays the best of any small fruit here, 
as they are rarely injured by late spring 
frosts. We have six acres that average 
close to 2,000 quarts per acre, selling at the 
average price of 744 cents per quart, or 
about $150.00. On a small plat this crop 
could be doubled, but we give the average 
of the six acres. We hope to steadily in- 
crease the yield, as our bushes were for- 
merly badly infested with anthracnose, but 
wel are now practically free from this dis- 
ease, due to persistent spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture. For knowledge on this 
point we are indebted to the Experiment 
stations and agricultural papers, though 
few farmers’ realize the benefits to be de- 
rived from these sources. Best varieties 
are Hilborn and Gregg in blacks, and Mar!- 
boro and Cuthbert among the red raspber- 
ries. It would be hard to find a better 
berry for either home use or market than 
the Cuthbert. Blackberries are very profit- 
able in favorable seasons, the yield being 
greater than raspberries. But ill 
apt to be caught here while in bloon® by 
frost. Snyder is very hardy and is our 
best. Agawam is also hardy. Kittatinny 
and Lawton are good, but require winter 
protection here. Strawberries average from 
3,000 to 4,000 quarts per-acre in field cul- 
ture, selling at an average of 5 cents per 
quart, but they, too, are sometimes caught 
by the frost. Best varieties are Bubach, 
Capt. Jack, Wilson, Warfield and Parker 
Earle. Our markets demand a deep scarlet, 
large and firm berry. 





Fount Bottorff, Martinsburg, Iowa, — 
are blessed here with.a deep and fertij 
soil as man ever tilled and with plenty ot 
sunshine and moisture so that all fruits q 
well. Of grapes the Concord and Worde, 
are the best, while Wilder, Moore’s Early 
and Niagara also do well. Blackberries 
that were rare a few years ago are now 
cultivated on every farm. Snyder and Tay. 
lor are the kinds mainly grown, and have 
largely taken the place of raspberries 
which are not grown as largely as for. 
merly. Of gooseberries the Houghton and 
Downing are the best and sell well. Qs 
currants the Fay and Red Dutch are beg 
suited to this locality. We can and should 
all have strawberries and cream. Bubach 
and Warfield are the most popular Sorts 
with us, 





John Hooper, Stockton, Cal.—In 1887 ] 
was employed as foreman of a fruit orch- 
ard of over 100 acres. I also superintended 
a twenty-acre berry and vegetable garden, 
Of blackberries I found the Early Harvest 
best and most profitable. Average yield 
over 5,000 pounds per acre. We shipped 
them by river steamer to San Francisco, 
The Hansel raspberry gave good satisfac. 
tion in the orchard. The plants were 
trained on wires stretched along stakes, 
The Cuthbert gave far greater returns in 
the open field, yielding over 1,500 quarts 
per acre. Of strawberries, the best were 
Lovett’s Early, Longworth’s Prolific, Wil. 
liam Parry and Sharpless. The yield was 
about 8,000 pounds per acre. We planted 
berries and celery in our best land, and 
prepared and cultivated everything in the 
best manner, shipped in clean baskets so 
that it reached the market in the best con- 
dition. We were proud to stencil our mark 
on every box, and our products soon went 
by the firm’s name. This with prizes at 
the fairs brought us customers for plants 
and vines. Our twenty-acre tract had over 
three acres of levee and ditches but it 
yielded the land owner over $1,000 per 
annum for rent, one-fourth the crop, and 
oe — feasted during the lease just ag 
we 


SUMMARY. 


Strawberries are the great small fruit 
crop in all parts of the South Atlantic 
coast country, and nowhere do they reach 
greater perfection than in the black moist 
lands of the North Carolina coast country, 
The great extent of the strawberry farms 
in Eastern N. C. would be a revelation to 
many of our Northern friends. No crop 
grown here has been a source of greater 
profit to the growers than strawberries, 
We are too far South for the raspberry to 
do its best, and too far to ship them well 
if they did well. It is hard to get rasp- 
berries enough for the home table. The 
plants die out in our long summers and are 
very unproductive. Currants and goose 
berries we cannot grow at all except in 
the mountain section where the raspberry 
also does well. But with the strawberry, 
blackberry, dewberry and grape we have 
small fruits that are as profitable as any- 
where. We ship our Delawares and Niag- 
aras North in July and August and get 
from 5 to 15 cents per pound, and then in 
the fall and winter we buy the New York 
grapes for 2 or 3 cents per pound at the 
stores. The great train loads of strawlier- 
ries that go North over the Atlantic Coast 
Line in April and May bring large returns 
to the growers and the business is extend- 
ing annually. Next to strawberries we have 
the blackberry and dewberry or trailing 
blackberry. Both the high bush sorts and 
the dewberry have been profitable. The 
most profitable is the Lueretia dewberry 
which goes to market from the Eastern 
part of the State late in May and gets to 
New York before strawberries are ripe 
there. One great advantage in this dew- 
berry is that the entire crop is ready to go 
off at nee and the business is off hhuts 
before the truck crops of potatoes press tie 
Strawberries cover many thou 


growers. 
sands of acres of land in North Carolina 
and the season opens near Wilmington the 
first week in April and winds up in the 


Northern part'of the State the last of May, 
while in the mountain section the season 
corresponds closely with that of the more 


Northern growers. One peculiarity in the 
strawberry in this climate is the long sea- 
son of bearing. I have eaten strawberries 


in July from fields that shipped the fruit 
in April, and have seen scattering siraw- 


berries in our beds all summer through on 
moist lands. In fact, I believe it perfecily 
possible on moist low land with oceasional 
irrigation to have here a supply the whole 
summer. The great strawberry with our 
market growers of late years has been the 
Lady Thompson, a yariety produced in 
Eastern N. CG. Nine-tenths of the berries 
now grown there are of this variciy. 

new sort known as the Middleton. also 
raised in the N. C. strawberry. district 13 
very promising, and is being planted largely 
as an early berry. Gandy and some otlers 


are grown in some sections to some exient 
We have made no variety test of strawher- 
ries at our station for several years. Jes 
sie, of which Mr. Umholtz speaks well, was 


found to be too soft for the use of our 
growers. It is certainly a fine productive 
sort and for home use is still a’ fuvorite. 
Some of our growers who are making @ 
specialty of plants for sale have a multi 


tude of varieties which we propose to s:udy 
this season in their hands. Of biackher 
ries the Wilson has been the leading sort, 
but as in other sections it is developing 
the bad habit of making double flowers ::nd 
is soon to be replaced. Some growers he 
lieve that the Early Harvest is more profit- 
able than the Wilson at its best, ‘since its 
greater productiveness will stone for the 
lower price it brings. It goes to market 
here nearly as early as the Luerciia: dew- 
berry, beginning promptly ubout the first 
of June. The two sorts of grapes grown 
here to the exclusion of almost any others 
are the Delaware and the Niagara. ‘Tese 
flourish remarkably in the long leaf pine 
section, and about Southern Pines’ there 
are over 1,000 acres in these alone. At our 
sub-station there we last summer had Nias 
aras so large that we were compelied to 
pack them in peach carriers as the bunches 
could not be packed in the ordinary ‘grape 
baskets without cutting, and the Delawares 
were equally fine for the variety. ‘To such 
an extent has the culture of these two sorts 
been carried that there seems to be a grow 
ing demand for the black grapes which 
had gotten so low in price that most of ont 
growers grafted their vines over with Dela- 
wares. Concords will always pay well, but 
they ripen here in our rainy season 4” 
are apt to burst if not handled just ™ 
time. Ives color up early and they have 
been sent to market in such an immature 
condition that the price did not pay. Some 
have found that when the Ives is left t0 
perfectly ripen and is shipped after the 
Concord that they. get remunerative prices. 
It is one of the best wine grapes we bhavé 
and makes a fine claret. The ’growins © 
small fruits is developing in ‘the Sou 
with great rapidity, and many fear that the 
business will be overdone, but so far the 
growers have reaped fine profits, especially 
from strawberries.—W. F. Massey. 
—From Practical Farmer. ~ “ 
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He Had Grit. 








‘The leading strawberry grower ‘n Ties 
was in 1892 so badly in debt that he fe! 
almost like “letting go,” but he hunt * 
and his 65 acres in strawberries pulled wei 
through so that he built a $10,000 re 
dence. He is still: in the berry busines 
and besides has.a large apple orchard. 
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THE ONLY STRICTURE 
BURE EVER FOUND, 


The New Solvent and Alterative for the Cur 
of Urethral Diseases —*Stricture and 
Prostatic Troubles. 


Solvent-Alterans is the Only Natural and 
Effective Remedy Known to Science. 


The discovery of this remarkable remedy was 
made by Boston’s noted specialist Dr. Seth C. 
Clark who has devoted many years to scientific 
research and whose contributions to medical lit. 
erature have made his name famous in every 
Btate in the Union. 

Six years ago Dr. Clark doldly proclaimed that 
stricture of the urethra and prostatic diseases 
should never be treated by surgical instruments, 
presenting statistics which showed the percent. 
age of failures to be above ninety per cent., and 
that in every case the danger from hemorrhage, 
blood poison, and shock. fo the nervous system 
made any such operation always hazardous. 

At the same time Dr. Clark announced the 
discovery ofaremedy that would cure such cases 
without operation or the use of surgical instru- 
ments, backing up his statements by facts, 
proofs, and records of cures that left no room 
for doubt. 

A year later in 1893, he organized the Empire 
Medical Co., to manufacture the remedy which 
was given the name of Solvent-Alterans, be- 
cause of its two-fold action—of dissolving and 
absorbing urethral stricture and enlargement of 
the prostate gland. 

From the very start the success of the com. 
pany was phenomenal, and as the virtue and 
curative power of Solvent-Alterans became more 
widely known and its friends more numerous, 
the sales rapidly increased, in fact were doub- 
led twice in three years, while during the past 
year the company was obliged to secure addi- 
tional room to provide for increasing business. 

Afflicted men cannot fail to take a special 
interest in this subject, for any system of treat- 
mentor remedy that can relieve human suffering 
to such an extent as to banish urethral stricture 
and gone troubles,ought to be widely known, 
and its merits brought into prominent notice, 

To such men we Wish to say that the proprie- 
tors of this marvelous remedy, Solvent-Alterans, 
will send free of charge by mail to any interested 
gentleman; a copy of their large illustrated 
—- giving a full description of the reme- 

y, its properties, its action, its ingredients, and 
{ts uses; together with a book of ‘* Known 
Cures,” of menof all ages in every part of the 
country. Address the company as follows? 


Empire Medical Co., 120 Smith Building 
Court Square, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





HATCH Strong 


CHI 


Then keep them healthy and growing if you want the 
Pullets to lay when five months old. When hens lay 
eggs for hatching mix in their food every other day 


Sheridan’s Powder. 


It strengthens the hens; makes the rooster more wie 
ous; finally you get more fertile eggs and strong healthy 
chickens. Persons who succeed best in keeping Poultry, 
commence with little chicks; riving twice a week an 
even teaspoonful of Sheridan’s Condition Powder mixed 
with each quart of food, gradually increasing the dose, 
Bold by druggists, grocers, feed dealers or by mail, 
ingle pack 2% cts, Large can $1.20. Six cans, $5. Exp. paid 
8, JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St,, Boston, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Big Money in Poultry 


if you have the right kind and know 
how to handle it. The best kind and 
the best way to make money with 
them is told & fully illustrated in our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Guide. 


Tells all about 30 varieties of fowls,and their 
ii; ; plans for 
diseases, 


rt UL. 
YOU TRY IT; 


fore giving lt a tr 
Not a cent paid 








fai| We send vou ours on trial. 

iereae until tried, A child can run it with 5 minutes 

4 attention daily. First Prize at Vorlds Fair. 

* First Prize and Medal at Nashville Expo- 

sition, Our large handsomely illustrated 

catalogue tells all about poultry, incubators 

fione for Brooders, Poultry | and the money there 
ouses, etc sent for 25 cen is init. Sent for 5c. 


2 ts. 
VonCulin Inch. Go. Deiawarecity, Del. 








# reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Olrculars FREE. | 
GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL, 





: Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
le ‘Thousands in Pe tem 
eae ies poe 
a ars 
Send 6c. for GEO. H- STAHL, © 
Titus. Catalogue, 122 8. Cth St, Qui 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





k| PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages 
POULTRY 25 cts. per og 4 mouths 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
cous book free to yearly subscribers, 
ook alone 10cts. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y 





ee 


@ $1,500 IN CASH 
and 2000 Premiums were a my Fo ” 12 
tate Shows in ’97. Lar- 
: FOWLS ab EGGS es: Range in the west. 
° cents stamps for best Illus- 
trated Poultry Ontalogee, ‘Aateess FOR SALE 
HAS. GAMMERDINGER, Box 54, Corumsus, 0. 





POULTRY BUYERS’ GUIDE 


FREE! Beautiful book describing over 50 

uma Varieties of Chickens, Ducks, Turk 

ard Geese. Allof . LEADING BREEDS illustrated 

in colored Gives prices of fowls and 
much valuable information and many recie 
wr diseases. Inclose 3 stamps for pos 


e 
B ABALON, Jk. & GO. Box 39 DELAVAN, Wis. 





THE CROWN Bons,cutter 


Bones, rthe poultryman. Bestin the world, 
Lowest in price. Send for circular and testi- 
monia's. Wilson Bros., EASTON, PA. 


tet 





INCUBATORS 


= |i the OLENTANGY Incubator 

} nas proved to be the best. Have 

Te, | taken prize after prize. Brood- 

Biz } ers only $5.00. Before buying 

ao, elsewhere, send for free de- 

5 scription and testimonials. 

] Also breeder of 40 varieties of 

aa high-class poultry. 110 yards, 
i, 110 houses. Address 

: G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0 
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OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


The Kansas Hen. 








The following spicy poem first appeared in 
a go published in Kansas, which was 
entitled ‘‘The Kansas Hen’’: 


We have read of Maud on a Summer day, 
Who raked, barefooted, the new-mown hay; 
We have read of the maid in the early morn, 
Who milked the cow with the crumpled horn; 
And we've read the lays the poets sing, 
Of the rustling corn and the flowers of 


pees: 

But of all the lays of tongue or pen, | 

a naught like the lay of the Kansas 
en. 


Long, long before Maud rakes her hay, 

The Kansas hen has begun to lay, 

And ere the milkmaid stirs » peg, 

The hen is up and has cropped her egg; 

The corn must hustle and the tlowers spring 

If —_ hold their own with the barnyard 
ring. 


If Maud is needing a hat and gown, 

She doesn’t hustle her hay to town; 

She goes to the store and obtains her suit 
With a basket full of her fresh hen fruit; 

If the milkmaid’s beau makes a Sunday call, 
She doesn’t feed him on milk at all, 

But works up eggs in a custard pie, 

And stuffs him full of chicken fry. 


Then hail, all hail, to the Kansas hen, 

The greatest blessing of all to men. 
Throw up your hats and make Rome howl 
For the persevering barnyard fowl! 

Corn may be king, but it’s plainly seen 

The Kansas hen is the Kansas queen. 








a. 
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The above cut is reproduced from the 
Poultry Journal for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
It tells how to make, with little trouble, a 
chicken coop out of old barrels. Where 
the floor of chicken coops is on the ground 
they often become flooded during heavy 
storms and the chickens perish. This trou- 
ble will be obviated by the use of these 
barrels, which, of course, have a wooden 
floor and boards overhead, which in addi- 
tion to the staves of the barrels makes 
each coop water-tight from above. When 
chickens get of considerable size of course 
this coop would be too small, but can still 
be used if the chickens have a yard where 
they can run out in good weather. 





Mites and Cleaning. 


The complaint of your lady correspondent 
of Calumet, Iowa, whose chicks seem to be 
wasting away without any apparent cause, 
strongly impresses me that mites are the 
disease affecting her flock. She says ‘“‘they 
have a good, clean hen house.’”’ Does that 
mean clean floors only? If so, then the 
least work has been dane. Although my 
houses are swept every morning and the 
refuse removed, the floors being liberally 
sprinkled with air-slacked lime, still an un- 
comfortable feeling remains of its being 


j half done unless I know that my roosts, 


nest boxes, crevices and all cracks are free 
from vermin. Now please do not jump at 
the conclusion that the above are also 
cleaned as often as the floors, for such is 
not the case. In warm weather a thorough 
saturation with coal oil of roosts, etc., at 
least once in two weeks, and an occasional 
cleansing during the fall and winter sea- 
sons gives me the very comfortable feel- 
ing that “all’s well.” When I see my 
flocks in prime condition, as they always 
are, then is assurance made doubly gure, 
that a thing worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. 

(The above is from a noted breeder of 
Plymouth Rocks, of long experience, and is 
worthy of attention—Editor The Poultry 
Keeper.) 





A Wonderful Increase in Eggs. 


A short time ago a poultryman told us 
that his flock had run down from over 
four hundred eggs a day to eighty-one, 
says the Poultry Monthly. He wanted 
eggs, and although a large portion of his 
flock are in moult, he added to their regu- 
lar rations meat and greens. The meat 
was in the shape of sheep heads, which he 
gets for the carting from a slaughter- 
house not far from him. They are fed by 
splitting them open lengthwise and thrown 
into the yards, and the fowls pick the 
bones clean. Three or four heads to a pen 
of twelve to fifteen every other day were 
given. The greens were Scotch kale. Any- 
thing they liked, we presume, would have 
the same effect. In less than a week the 
effect was apparent. He was as much 
surprised as any outsider could be, but, of 
course, is much pleased. The birds were, 
and have been all the season, healthy and 
strong, and laid remarkably well all last 
winter. _We give the record from day to 
day: 

SO Boscdwwsss OO Aug. Fs siea., 221 
eee ree) E Bisbienax eo 
<5 PERE Oe. Js s%as see 
asd snes alee o sale 
BOs sassess 195 
BD. essen .180 
Bl vcoscess BO »220n 

pA ae Gappeeeyyy | . 206 
Picsss eee -208 
Bi assccs ene - 195 
Pe eee .202 
Bi .cavwes sae 
Givsisss ae 

There were thirty-nine pens, some con- 
taining only five or six, others twenty- 
two to twenty-five, prubably about five hun- 
dred birds in all. 





Improved Pekin Ducks of Amer- 
ica. 


These long, deep-keeled ducks have been 
much improved by these extensive rearers, 
as they have learned that the very best 
bodied ducks, that mature the earliest, are 
the kind that can make the most money 
for them. There are few who realize the 
magnitude of the business carried on by 
these establishments, operated exclusively 
for the production of ducks for the mar- 
ket, and especially for the rearing of early 
ducklings, several of them shipping upward 
of 10,000 ducklings by midsummer, and 
some of them producing more than 20,000 
in the season. The prices realized for the 
earliest ducklings marketed might seem 
almost fabulous, but that they are well 
earned is evident to any one who will visit 
these farms and see the work and the great 
care, as well as expense, which these ear- 
liest hatched ducklings require. Still these 
taisers of early ducklings claim that they 
find the growing of young ducks more 
profitable than young chickens. 

Ten to twelve thousand ducklings are 
often yarded on five acres of ground; how- 
ever, the most successful farm we know of 





has an abundance of acreage on which to 
grow roots and green food for the stock, 
this being a very important factor for their 
successful production. An ample supply 
of green food for the old breeding stock 
seems necessary to keep them in good con- 
dition for early laying. Last season the 
market opened in spring with 45 cents per 
pound for ducklings. This season it was 
lower, only 87, but prices have kept up 
longer than they did last year, so the sea- 
son may perhaps prove quite as profitable 
on the whole product of the year. The cost 
of rearing young ducks is put at five cents 
per pound by these large growers and the 
ducks are marketed at about nine to eleven 
weeks, when they will weigh about five 
pounds. The average price of the whole 
season’s product is put at about 20 cents 
per pound in the market. The Pekin ducks 
in England have been classed after the 
Aylesburys and Rouens, but in America 
they have proven by far the most profit- 
able of all when reared on a large scale, 
artificially, for the market.—American 
Agriculturist. 





A Georgia Hen Coop. 


“¢*The charm is in the timber,’ said he. 

‘No,’ said I. 

“‘Mact, just the same,’ said he. ‘You 
don’t see it on the outside and you don’t 
know it, but the darkies around here do, 
and they won’t come within 100 yards of 
that coop if they can help it. I don’t 
care how full of chickens it is. ’Cause 
why? It is built of the timbers of a gal- 
lows on which a man was hung about 
three months ago in another county. It 
cost me something extra to get it, but it 
has more than paid for itself since I have 
had it, and I am in the market now to buy 
all the second-hand scaffolds in Georgia. 
If you run across a sheriff any plate with 
one for sale, let-me know by next mail, 
won’t you, please?’ 

“Tt was a true bill,” concluded the trav- 
eling man, “for I saw a darky tried on 
it, and he refused a big silver dollar to 
go down to the coop to get a chicken for 
breakfast.”—Washington Star. 





Poultry Hints. 


—Wryandottes mature early broilers. 

—Milk for young ducks is safer if boiled. 

—If you chop vegetables for the hens 
chop them fine. 

—Bear in mind that in breeding, like 
begets like. 

—Boiled oats are recommended for mak- 
ing hens lay. 

—Pepper is a stimulant and not food, 
and must be carefully fed. 

—Millet seed in small quantities may 
profitably be fed to hens. 

—When a hen does not sit her time out, 
look for lice, mites or bedbugs. 

—Too much feed produces laziness and 
laziness produces disease in hens. 

—Oil cake, mixed with corn, oats and 
bran, is excellent for molting hens. 

—Rye is not recommended for hens. Un- 
less very hungry, they will not eat it. 

—The man who permits geese to roost 
in a barn, does not care much for clean- 
liness. 





Food and Feeding. 


HERE ARH POINTERS: 


—Grit must be sharp. 

—lIeed before you water. 

—Do not feed glass for grit. 

—Feed a mash the year round. 

—Good food is positive economy. 

—Clean out the feed troughs daily. 

—Oyster shells are too soft for grit. 

—Never throw soft feed on the ground. 

—Do not feed corn during hot weather. 

—In feeding grain in the runs broad- 
cast it. 

—Millet seed is a great egg-producing 
grain. 

—Always feed the mash crumbly, not 
sloppy. 

—The noon meal is not necessary during 
summer. 

—Do not allow the mash to sour in the 
troughs. 

—Beans are excellent food, being highly 
nitrogenous. 

—A quart of feed for twelve hens is good 
measurement, 

—Milk can be fed in any form—sweet, 
sour or buttermilk. 

—Sorghum and broom corn seeds are 
for a variety. 

—Barley is much used in Europe, and 
is valuable as a variety. 

—The dry blood sold for fertilizer is dan- 
gerous to use for poultry. 

—Split the carrots in halves, and allow 
the hens to peck at them at will. 

—Have the feed trough sufficiently wide 
so that all the fowls can have room. 

—Popcorn contains more nitrogen and 
phosphates than the regular Indian corn. 
—A Breeder. 





Poultry Parasites. 


It may surprise the general reader to 
know that four different species of tape- 
worm attack chickens, four other kinds at- 
tack geese, seven attack ducks, and five 
attack pigeons. The remedy for tape-worms 
is one teaspoonful of absinthe to 50 fowls, 
mixed in warm bran mash, once a day for 
three or four days. Clean up and sprinkle 
premises with four fluid ounces sulphuric 
acid mixed in one gallon of water. For 
other intestinal worms, give one teaspoon- 
ful of turpentine to 25 birds, mixed in bran 
mash, ' 

For gape worms, move all well fowls to 
new quarters, kill all sick ones and thor- 
oughly boil them, chop fine and feed to the 
laying hens. Disinfect the old quarters— 
yards, runs and houses—by sprinkling thor- 
oughly with the dilute sulphuric acid. Feed 
turpentine and asafoetida in soft food of 
the fowls for a few days. The remedies 
and preventives for mites, lice and fleas are 
generally understood. Cleanliness and the 
dust bath are the best preventives. White- 
wash, kerosene, ete. applied to roosts, 
floor, nest boxes, etc., at frequent inter- 
vals, are also efficient. A little copperas, 
hyposulphite of soda, and a half a tea- 
spoonful of nux vomica in the drinking 
water of a dozen fowls once a week is a 
good tonic and preventive of internal para- 
sites.—Rural World. 





Kill the Lice by Fumigation. 


Tobacco smoke is death to lice. It is 
also death to the fowls if confined until 
the smoke is thick enough to kill the lice. 
A fumigator may be made to exclude the 
head and in which lice may be smoked to 
death. It is made in two compartments. 
The upper one for the fowl has a hole cut 
in one side for the fowl’s head, and one 
in the floor to admit the smoke from be- 
low. A pan of live coals is placed in the 
lower compartment, a handful of tobacco 
leaves or stems placed on them and the 
door closed. A few holes should be bored 
in the floor near the bottom to admit air. A 
sliding door on the back of box is so con- 
structed that when opened for the purpose 


fof inserting or taking out the fowl, it 


closes the hole which admits the smoke 
from below, and when closed after putting 
in another fowl the hole is opened and ad- 
mits the smoke. This smoker can be used 
to great advantage when a large number of 
hens are sitting. Another use to which 
such a box may be put is for ridding house 
plants of the green aphis and in that case 


one side of the box may have a pane of 
glass inserted, so that the operator can tell 
when enough smoke has been admitted.— 
Farm and Home. 





Crushed Shells for Poultry. 


The avidity with which laying hens will 
eat crushed shells shows how necessary 
they are in the hen’s economy for egg pro- 
duction. There is no better way to sup- 
ply lime required for egg shells than this. 
The shells in the gizzard also act as grit, 
enabling it to digest food. The only care 
in feeding is to crush the shell thoroughly, 
so that its likeness to the egg may not be 
seen. Where egg shells are thrown out 
without being crushed, the fowls soon learn 
the habit of picking at the shells on eggs, 
and from this they quickly become egg- 
eaters, a habit which, when once formed, 
is never forgotten.—Florida Farmer and 
Fruit Grower. 





The 200-Egg Hen. 


Can we produce hens that will lay 200 
eggs per annum? Without a doubt. How? 
By scientific breeding as for a good butter 
cow or a good milker, as for a trotting or 
high-jumping horse. Experiments have 
been made to increase the number of rows 
of corn on the cob with success. The same 
method is applicable to poultry breeding. 
We will start with a hen that lays 120 
eggs. Some of her chicks will lay, say 150 
per year; from these we will pick out lay- 
ers and so on till 200 or better are the re- 
sult. At the same time it is just as es- 
sential to breed our males from prolific 
layers as it is the females; in fact it is more 
so. If we look after the breeding of the 
females only, we will-introduce ou the 
male side, blood which is lacking in pro- 
ficiency and thus check every attempt at 
progress. It is just as essential that the 
male should be from a hen which laid 175 
eggs and from a male that was bred from 
a hen that laid 150 eggs as it is that the 


‘hen was from one that laid 175 eggs and 


whose mother laid 150 eggs. 

Improvers of laying hens never or se:'dom 
take the trouble to introduce males that 
are from a prolific layer. They breed helter 
skelter from year to year and then wonder 
why the prolificacy of their flock doesa’t 
increase. I will venture to say that the 
everage hen in the United States doesn’t 
average 50 eggs per year. 





German Method of Preserving 
Eggs. 


A series of interesting. experiments in 
the preservation of eggs, carried on last 
year in Germany, has just been published] 
in an Official consular report. After eisht 
months of preservation 400 eggs, divided 
into twenty different parcels for that many 
methods of experiment, were examined, 
with heterogeneous results. Upon opening 
for use the eggs presented the following re- 
sults, according to the parcels originaily 
numbered: 1, Eggs put for preservation 
in salt water were all bad, not rotten, but 
uneatable, the salt having penetrated inio 
the eggs. 2, Wrapped in paper, 80 per 
cent. bad. 38, Preserved in a solution of 
salicylic acid and glycerine, $0 per cent. 
bad. 4, Rubbed with salt, 70 per cent. 
bad. 5, Preserved in braa, 70 per cent. 
bad. 6, Provided with a covering of par- 
aftin, 70 per cent. bad. 7, Varzshed with 
a solution of glycerine and salicylic acid, 
70 per cent. bad. 8, Put in boiling water 
for 12 to 15 seconds, 50 per cent. bad. 
9, Treated with a solution of alum, 50 per 
cent. bad. 10, Put in a solution of sali- 
cylic acid, 50 per cent. bad. 11, Varnished 
with water glass, 40 per cent. bad. 12, 
Varnished with collodion, 40 per cent. bad. 
13, Covered with lac (probably shellac var- 
nish), 40 per cent. bad. 14, Varnished 
with sward, 20 per cent. bad. 15, Pre- 
served in wood ashes, 20 per cent. bad. 
16, Treated with boric acid and water 
glass, 20 per cent. bad. 17, Treated with 
manganate of potash, 20 per cent. bad. 18, 
Varnished with vaseline, all good. 19, 
Preserved in lime water, all good. 20, Pre- 
served in a solution of water glass, all 
good. 

The last three methods are consequently 
to be considered the best ones, and espe- 
cially the preservation in the solution of 
water glass, as varnishing the eggs with 
vaseline takes too much time, and the 
treatment with lime water sometimes com- 
municates to the eggs a disagreeable odor 
and taste. There is one drawback with 
eggs preserved in a solution of water glass, 
the shell easily bursts when placed in boil- 
ing water; it is said this may be avoided 
by cautiously piercing the shell with a 
strong needle. 





—Eggs treated in various ways were 
kept by Director Strauch, of the Neisse 
Agricultural School, from June to Febru- 
ary. ‘The best then proved to be those pre- 
served in a solution of «ater glass. Those 
coated with vaseline and those kept in 
lime-water were also good, but those that- 
had been wrapped im paper, rubbed with 
salt, packed in bran, coated with varnish 
or paraffine, buried in wood ashes, etc., 
were in considgrable part spoiled. 





One of the advantages of whitewash is 
that it renders the interior of the poultry 
house light and cheerful, which induces the 
hens to stay indoors on stormy days. Al- 
though whitewash is liberally used during 
the summer to guard against lice, yet it is 
equally as serviceable in winter in render- 
ing the quarters comfortable and in par- 
tially serving as a disinfectant, but for 
winter wash more glue should be used in 
the mixture. 


a 
Ideas in Fruit Growing. 


Quite a novelty may be formed by cut- 
ting out letters from paper and fastening 
them to a green apple. When the apple 
is ripe the impression of the letters will be 
distinctly seen. 

If a wire is tightly wound around the 
limb of a peach tree in the spring the 
peaches upon that limb will ripen ten days 
earlier than those on the rest of the tree. 
But after a limb has been served in this 
way it is weakened so that it must be re- 
moved.—Robert W. Budd. 





Have You Asthmain Any Form? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the won- 
derful Kola Plant, a new botanical discoy- 
ery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. 
Rey. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of 
fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three 
years he had to sleep propped up in a chair, 
being unable to lie down night or day from 
Asthma. The Kola Plant cured him at 
once. To make the matter sure, these and 
hundreds of other cures are sworn to be- 
fore a notary public. To prove to you be- 
yond doubt its wonderful curative power, 
the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, will send a large case of 
the Kola Compound free by mail to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. All 
they ask in return is that when cured your- 
self you will tell your neighbors about it. 
Send your name and address on a postal 
card, and they will send you a large case 
by mail free. It costs you nothing, and you 





should surely try it. 


THE CHILDREN. 


How Children Can Earn Money. 








In a recent issue of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er we asked the children to write us giv- 
ing their methods of earning money. It 
has occurred to us that their replies may 
be of interest to those of the children who 
read Green’s Fruit Grower, and may put 
them upon similar paths of usefulness and 
prosperity. The desire to make money is 
praiseworthy. 

The editor of this paper, when a boy, 
was passionately fond of hunting. The 
first money he remembers having earned 
was from the skins of fur-bearing animals, 
which he shot with his rifle along the 
creeks, or in swamps and woodlands, These 
were mostly musk-rats, minks, and an oc- 
casional coon. * 

During a visit last summer to Lake 
George, I found the son of a friend, a lad 
about twelve years old, earning consider- 
able money as messenger at one of the 
large hotels. This boy would be in wait- 
ing at the hotel to do errands for the hotel, 
or for any guests. The proprietor of the 
hotel paid the boy a stated sum for the 
season of two or three months when the 
hotel was open. The sum paid the boy by 
the guests of the hotel was far greater. 
The boy had a wheel, and it was easy for 
him to carry messages about town, or do 
anything of this kind that might be re- 
quired. I think he earned about one hun- 
dred dollars. during his summer vacation 
in this way. F 

My daughter; who is an artist, makes 
money by having an annual sale of her 
paintings. ‘Sometimes the sale is at her 
house—again in a vacant store. 


March 4th, 1898. 

Mr. Editor: I am eight years old and my 
grandma.lives with us and takes Green’s 
Fruit Grower.. In the summer I pick wild 
berries-and last summer I helped weed the 
onions, and then one or two days a week 
I take care of four hundred hens and 
chickens while my father goes to market. 
I get paid for that. I am saving my 
money to buy a piano, as I like music, and 
hope I shall get the prize of the strawberry 
plants as I heard grandma read that you 
called them the poor man’s friend. I 
think I can weed them as well as onions. 
—Mildred V. Tripp, Mass. 


Astoria, Ill., March, 1898. 

Dear Sir: I saw an article in your paper 
asking the children of the country and vil- 
lage to send you a few: hints about what 
they have earned. Perhaps it will interest 
you to hear how I.earned mine. I took 
the milk one-fourth of a mile, helped my 
mamma with the housework and went to 
school for one dollar and forty-five cents. 
—Yours forever, Mable McLaren. 


Savona, Steuben Co., N. Y., Mar. 1, ’98. 

To Green’s Fruit Grower: I am a little 
girl 13 years old. I go to school every day. 
I live with my aunt. My uncle takes 
Green’s I‘ruit Grower. 

Last summer} intended to pick straw- 
berries for a neighbor at 114 cents a quart, 
but did not earn much as'I was taken 
sick with the measles, but next summer 
will try it again. Last summer I had a 
little patch of onions and took the care of 
them myself. I had seven bushels and got 
$5 for them. This winter I invested $2 
in a calf and am going to raise it and 
make more money on it. We own a nice 
strawberry patch and would be glad to 
have a few Jessie plants to put in it.— 
Yours truly, Miss Belle R. Dimmick. 


Yale, Mich., March 3, 1898. 
Dear Sirs: My papa has strawberries 
and raspberries and gooseberries and I earn 
my money by picking the berries and run- 
ning little errands for mamma. I am eight 
ang old.—Yours respectfully, Effa Reich- 
ard. 


Morley, Mich., March 3, 1898. 
Dear Sirs: Saw your advertisement in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. I am eight years 
old. During the past year running errands 
I have earned $5.00.—Yours truly, Fern 
Van Auken. 


Morley, Mich., March 8, 1898. 
Gentlemen: I saw your advertisement 
in Green’s Fruit Grower. I am ten years 
old. In the past year, weaving carpet, 
peddling blueing and running errands for 
one and another, I have earned $10.00 for 

myself.—Yours truly, Maria Van Auken, 


Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir: Two summers ago I was nine 
years old, and one rainy, warm day while 
I was sitting in the porch, Aunt Casey, a 
nice, old colored woman, came up and was 
telling me about some red pepper plants 
which had been given to her. So I thought 
I would beg a basket of plants, too. After 
bringing them home, with help from papa 
I set them out and had a nice yield of 
beautiful peppers, which I sold for ten 
cents per bunch. The pepper is my crop 
every year now. I hope I will receive the 
site plants.—Yours truly, Ruth M. Gordy, 

d. 


Seville, Ohio, March 8, 1898. 
Dear Editor: I am a boy 11 years old 
and live on a western reserve farm of 200 
acres, near the village of Seville. I began 
to get money by selling bones, old rubber 
and iron. Papa gave me four little chick- 
ens to raise, then told me he would give 
me half of his flock if I would feed them 
all. Then I fed-a calf for half. It is not 
sold yet. I bought a little pig for $1, kept 
it one year and sold it for $10.00. 
Bought two lambs, kept them three months 
and sold them. I also raised vegetables 
and melons last year and sold a few. I 
now have over $27.00 in my bank. I would 
like to have thosé strawberry plants for 
I am going to try to raise some berries in 

my garden this year.—Irving Chambers, 


Northport, Mich., March 3, 1898. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir: I have for several years made 
my own spending money by raising veg- 
etables and small fruit for market. I have 
found a ready market for.all that I could 
raise at good prices. I think’ that any boy 
could do.the same.—Yours truly, Robert 
W. Budd, aged 14 years, Box 67. 


C. A. Green.) 
—_———sD? > +a 


answered in our next issue, 


—One ounce of ground bone to each fowl, 
every third day, is what our poultryman 
feeds. 

—Pure drinking water and clear yards 
will doa great deal toward preventing 


gapes. 
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"Ey McKinley 
. Strawberry 
Plants cmew) 


will be mailed free to each 
subscriber of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER. who sends us 50 cents 
for one year, and claims this 
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premium when ordering. 
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HAIR ON 
Vaated 


THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 
a 


AND bg ano TH FOREVER DESTROYED. WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
s 


* & 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE’ MOST DELICATE cal 
iy 





“Discovered by Accident.—In Compounprxc, an incomplete mixtere was acci 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discuvered that the hair-was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectiy 
pure, free from al) injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It aots mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to anyother preperetion ers used 
for o like purpose. and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. PAN 
NOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 


growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more spplicatio: 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and w 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applicd or ever afterward. MODENE SUP’ 


ns before all the 
ithout slightest 
ERCEDES ELECTROLY 618, 


Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. — 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will Gnd « priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, tavreby 
rendering its future growth an utter izapossibility. aim is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, 


to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, 81.00 per bottle. Send 


money 


full address written plainly. (°PCorrespondence sacredly private. Postage stamps rece-¥ 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) Cut this advertisement out, 


nt i, LOCAL AND 
4 iW" GENERAL AGENTS 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 


Manufacturers of the Highest epars 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure ite safe Laced o 


Grade Hair are 


mwa Ih ANTED, 
We Offer $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE BLIGNTEST INJURY. CP EVERY BOTTLE GUA 





(Several letters. are held cover. ‘to beh 


THE HATCHING 


HAS LOST HER OCCUPATION 


and in the production and brooding of chicks she 
has been supplanted by the better and everyway 


RELIABLE ino er 


TORS 
CODERS 


hey Hatch and Brood when you are ready, 


neydon't get yey « hey 


> chicks and the most of t 


row the strongest 
em. It takes a 224 page book 


to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
abie Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. ae 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 





EGGS FOR SALE OF PEKIN DUCKS, 


WHITE WYANDOTTE HENS, BROWN 
LEGHORN HENS, (Single Comb). 


In connection with our nursery we have estab- 


: 4 lished a Poultry Farm, and are breeding choice 


fi 


Y 


fowls. 


i+ a delicate morsel for the epicure. 


We confine ourselves to the above three 


cialties. In the spring we will be glad to su 


Pekin Ducks.—These are beyond doubt the 


fj P y our patrons with eggs, carefully packed, 
Y 


Y , best and most popular ducks of the age; they are of 
/ astonishing large size, mature quickly and furnish 


Pekin Ducks 


Zs have created a revolution in the Poultry business. 


4 a 
yy 


WA 
ay 

#77 , These ducks are produced by the hundred thousand 
by one man, who sells the young ducks at fancy 


prices very ear] 
are of high pray e, from a flock that has taken the 


prize at exh 


in the season. Our Pekin Ducks 


itions. Price for eggs, $2.00per dozen, 
White Wyandottes.—These are'a large size 


breed of hens, valuable for broilers.on account 
of early Li good egg preducers and pos- 
sessed of remarka 

and easy to succeed with. 


They are heray 


ble haga © 
rs. are. from prize 


> : FF: b 
birds that have outshown all competitors at all the leading exhibitions. Price for eggs, $2.00 per doz. 


Brown Le 
fowls. Brown 


Our Leghorns are carefully bred, and will please our patrons. Price for eggs, $1 


orn (Single Comb).—This is no doubt the best known and most popular breed of 
ghorns are famous as egg producers, and are too well known to a description 


per dozen. 


Send your order to Green’s Nursery Company, accompanied by postoffice order, express order, - 
bank draft or registered letter. It may be well to send your order a few weeks in advance of the 
date you want the eggs, stating when you would like to have them forwarded. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., (Poultry Department,) 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Fruit Notes. 


A gooseberry bush planted in the garden 
will prove a never-ending source of pleasure 
to the family. 

Apples are an excellent food for milch 
cows. 

Unleached wood ashes are better for 
peach trees than manure. 

Plant the Loudon red raspberry and you 
will never regret it. 

Few things respond as well to labor as 
the strawberry and few things are as. wel- 
come on the table. 

Chip’ dirt and wood ashes are good fer- 
tilizers for strawberries. 

Plant persimmon trees, The fruit is good 
to fatten hogs with. - 

Plum trees need rich land. The poultry 
yard is an excellent place because the fowls 
keep the insects off.—Robert W. Budd. 





India Rubber. 


Caoutchouc is a milky juice, white as 
it flows from the plant, but darkening 
with exposure to the weather. It is com- 
monly called India rubber, and is so use- 
ful and convenient an article that civilized 
people could hardly get along comfortably 
without it. It forms an important article 
of commerce. Mexico, Central and’ South 
America, and the East Indies are the prin- 
cipal places from which India rubber 
comes. The Hast India rubber is the juice 
of a species of fig tree. The South Ameri- 
can product is taken from the syringe 
tree, which is sometimes as high as an 
eight-story house. To erase pencil marks 
is one of the uses of India rubber which 
will occur to you first, and then you will 
think of water-proof cloaks and _ shoes, 
without which you could not go out com 
fortably in stormy weather. But these 
only begin to be the list of articles which 
this obliging gum aids in constructing. 
Tubes, fire hose, elastic bands, mats, belts 
for machinery, door springs, etc., are made 
of it. Combined with sulphur it forms 
combs, canes, buttons, picture frames, 
brush backs and surgical instruments, and 
combined with suiphur and coal tar and 
polished like jet it is used to make beau- 
tiful ornamental jewelry. 





—The mosquito has prevented or hin- 
dered the settlement of ten millions to 
eleven million square miles of fruitful ter- 
ritories. In a “mosquito map of the 
world,” Popular Science News shows the 
distribution of this enormous insect reser- 
vation, which is almost uninhabitable by 
man, and comprises the whole of Western 
Africa, from the great desert to Fish 
River, half the Sunda Islands, all the vast 
tundras of Northern Siberia, much of 
British North America, lowlands in the 
United States, Eastern Mexico, Eastern 
Guatemala and Honduras, with about two- 
thirds of South America. 








MONEY IN POULTRY. 


Chickens, Turkeys, 
Ducks and Geese. 


A buyer’s guide of the largest poultry plant in the 
northwest. , Over 1,000 land and water fowls for sale. 
Plan and view of poultry farm illustrated. Eggs for 
hatching aspecialty. Send to Old Reliable for bookand 
catalogue, 10 cts., giving many valuable hints on rais- 
ing pouty, how to build a hen-house. J. R.BRA- 
BAZON, SR., Glenview Farm, Delavan, Wis. 


lease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





AGAIN WE WIN Gold Special, 6 Silver Sweepstakes 
Specials and over 100 Class prizes at 
the Northern Illinois Poultry Show, 
Jan. 10-15, ’98. ¢ Our New Mammoth 
Poultry Catalogue fully illustrates and 
describes 40 of the leading varieties 
of iand and water fowls, giving scores 
and prizes won for the past 3 years; 
reliable information in poultry disease 
end management; fine view of our 

2 Pacf ultry ranch ;. sent postpaid for 10c. 
<. H. COOK, Box 17 HUNTLEY, lit 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Satisfaction guaran 
refunded on every 


teed ormoney 
9 INCUBATOR & BROODER 
we sell, Are not those reasonable terms? 
‘That shows you how much faith we have 
in our rate. bay Either HOT WATER 
or HOT AIR machines, A child can work 
them. Eleventh year on the market, 
THE MARILLA INCUBATOR CO 
Catalog 4e.stampss Box 4 Mariila, N. ¥- 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





at é2B. 
in their construc’ 
ciples which insare 
© proper application of 
eee Te ee retare; Inne roomy eae chem | 
con’ of m . : 
bers and a nursery tothe little Snieke. The 
Jilinois Incubator cannot catch on fire from the lamp. 
t's a peeet, being covers wm mavtal “castor, Hot Water 
Air, er. \dsome ustrated Catal 
FREE. J. i. JONES, Box104, Streator, Tilinois. 
Please mention Green’s Iruit Grower. 
BROWN LEGHORNS, 13 eggs V5cts.; 26 


S. 6. opes $1.00. ood stock, also Pure 
Italian Bees. H. SMoyer, Shanesville, Berks Co. Pa 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Is it too cold for. you in the north? Perhaps yon 
think of going to a milder climate. The “Good Neigh- 
borhood Club” is an association of northern people in 
Maryland’ who give’ reliable information about their 
section. Send a dime fora year trial subscripion to 
the RURALIST, East Newmarket, Maryland, 
and get full particulars, 





~ =U 


Our Single Comb Brown 
country: Bred from State 
Ducks are not surpassed by any flock in the State. 

Eggs for hatching, single sitting, 75 cts., two sittings 
at one time, $1.00, — your money returned if you 
report the best hatch for the season and mention where 
you saw our ady. 


SHAMROCK POULTRY YARDS, 
Shamrock, N. Y. 


MAPLE FARM , , 
DUCK YARDS 


The largest and finest Pekin ducks on this 
Continent. We have 2500 of these mammoth 
birds in our yards. Eggs in season, fertility 
guaranteed. The new and illustrated edition of 
our book “Duck Culture” sent as a premium 
with each order for eggs or birds. Price 25c. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


LIVE 100 YEARS 
by drinking water from 
THE SANITARY STILL 
Nature’s Method Imitated. 

It eliminates both organicand 
inorganic matter, and at the 
Same time aerates it with 
sterilized air, making it not 
only absolutely pure but as 
palatable as spring or 
mineral water. The SANI-« 
TARY STILL goes on any 
stove,requires no water connec- 
tions, simple and efficient. Will 
last alife time. Price $10.00 
to $15.00.Catalogue on applica 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 

CUPRIGRAPH CO., 
No. 135 No. Green St. 


Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


horns are the best in the 
r winners. Our Pekin 











GOOD eyes are precious! Send stamp Illustrated Book 
“Preserve vision through Life’ Gardiner,595 B’wy,N.Y . 


BASIC t:57.AG 
ig a wonderful ¢).e7 ice] produe 
tion of iron, ph phoric acid 
and lime. 
Tt is pure, available and healthy. 
The plants like it, the roots a 
sorb it. While the sun drawsit up inthe sap 
And makes it to fatten the fruit. 


li t JACOB REESE. 
seenac an cara 4090 Chesinut st., Phila 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ENJOY TURKISH BATHS A? HOME © 
Pp Sete EACH, Also ¥ 








apor Baths, Sulphur, Perfuin 
or Medicated. Write for interesting Book, 
Free. Water Baths cleanse the outer skin only. 
Our method far superior. Cleanses, Parifies, in- 
vigorates entire system, Provents disease. Use our 
Quaker Bath Cabinet. Best, cheapest for —s 
muse. Costs Nothing to Try It. Over 97, 
@ happr users, Produces health, strength, vigor. 
! B tifi plexion Phas) oan, Se 
7 Pey tism, obesity, ia grippe, ete., ai) blood, n, nerv> 
ous and Kidney troubles, Excellent for female ills, 
GINTS MTED, Men and Women. 6100 Bonth sad 
penses. Write us. F. WORLD EF@. CO., Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








The Loudon Raspberry. 


The introducer cf the Loudon Red Rasp. 
berry says of this promising variety: “There 
{s no hardy raspberry so large, firm, bright 
crimson, and of such fine quality in existence 
on earth to-day. a man 
hailed me on’ the street 
yesterday. He stated 
that he had _ tested 
almost all the new fruits, 
and the best of all 
was the Loudon Red \ 

Raspberry, = he in 
Oo a) 


next Spring.” The Hatch Experiment Sta, 
tion, Massachusetts, (Amherst College), re- 
orts Loudon the hardiest- and mest. product+ 
ve, the best of all the red raspberries. J. | 
C. Bauer, of Arkansas, reports Loudon the 
best there. Stone & Wellington, of Cana 4 
reports it the best.in Canida. The Gene 
Experiment Station pronounces ‘it the best — 
with them. Reports come in from all sec- — 
tions of the United States, giving assurance, 
that the Loudon is success Imost_ ever 
ye. Oe eer te Kew pom 3, 

.» Were the .o al disse D i 

berry, and still control it fn ail ite. D . 
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FOR 30 DAYS MORE YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 


in Better 





{TRADE MARK.) 
Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Dear Sirs:—It is just about one year ago when I first commenced 
sing your “5 DROPS” for Nervous Rheumatism, Catarrh in the head and Bronchitis. I was so bad that I 
could not eat atiall, in bed or anywhere else: my Nerves were all in a quiver, and my Liver and Kidneys were 
all out of order: in fact, I was so bad'that I had to raise up in bed from five to twelve times in one night to get 


my breath and to keep from choking, but to-day I am 
for the past fifty years. Others are using it here wit 
Yours tru 


Rheumatism, LaGrippe. 


Health Than for the 


Past Fifty Years. 


heartier and in better health than I have been 
h wonderful results and still more calling for it. 
ly, GEORGE YEAGER, Portland, Ind., Feb. 17, 1898. 


IT IS THE BEST RHEUMATIC MEDICINE ON EARTH. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Gentlemen: 


Iam still taking the “5 DROPS,” and am gaining every day—haven’t felt so well for ten P sergio 
but have never found anything 
Our stage-driver brings my medicine to me from Sharon, and he brings it very carefully, 
on earth like “5 DROPS.” He is using it for Rheumatism; he 


kinds of medicines, 


used 
“5 DROPS” has. 


—I received the order all right, for which I send thanks. 


I have 


that has done for me what 


i edici 
for he thinks there is no medicine hac done wonders for him. He couldn’t harness his horses without 


has only used it for three weeks and 


sitting down a number of times, and it has stopped all the pain in his limbs. 
= MRS. GE 


0. H. ROWELL, Strafford, Vermont, Feb. 18, 1898. 


“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Earache, 
Tooth-ache, Heart Weakness, Croup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness. 


FOR THIRTY DAYS LONGER 


to enable sufferers to give “5 DROPS” at least a trial, we will send a 
sample bottle, prepaid by mail, for 25 cents. A sample bottle will convince 


you. Also large bottles, (300 doses) $1.00. 3 bottles for $2.50. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 


Agents wanted in new territory. Write us to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 












Established 1876. 





FINE 
PLANTS. 


REMEMBER * 


extra strong plants. 


my prices. 





GOOSEBERRIES. 


I am the largest grower in the world. 
Our soil is specially adapted for growing 


can save you money. 


CATALOGUE | ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N. Y. Known. 





Introducer of the 


22 Years. CURRANTS. PE ARI, 
E XTR A etl Seemneseaanaiiii RRY 
STRAWBERRIES. GOOSEBE 
GRAPES. ETC. Free from 


Mildew, 
Most Prolific 
Gooseberry 


row my own Plants. 
ey are fresh dug. 


Before buying get 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Flease mention Green 


URPEE’S 





Twenty-one Grand, 
This yon rotten new book 


WRITE TO-DAY. W.A 









-ARRI 
The: Standard;of ‘Excellence. 


| Send for Cataloguefa nd A Prices $ from {First Hands: J 
B SOUTH, SIDE MP¥GiCO,: PETERSBURG, VA. 





Novelties for 1998, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
aah 144 pages is mailed free to planters everywhere. 






~ 









aie? 





’s Fruit Grower. 


FARM ANNUAL is98 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 






TLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 








VEGETABLE PEACHES. als 
§ cetable wonder is a most delicious fruit, size, 
cag ine color of an orange, thoroughly tested, “ys 
ceeds everywhere, and gern Arinanl far Po nag fF 
ix ntifai - 4 + 
hg en aroma opie and melting ; farsupe- 
WS. rior to citron for pre- 
See serves, excellent fried 
Sa same as egg plant; nice 
= jor slicing, and for 
> mangoes and sweet 
am pickles have no equal. 
v= Many consider them 
aseven better than 
4==\ peaches for pies, etc., 
L as they possess a fine, 
= tart spicy flavor. 
2 You cannot imagine 
tie) their exquisite quality 
—nothing like them 
; Ex- 
tremely early, of the 
i = WF easiest agg oy 
Hi ee = psy marvellous yielders, 
PS Se aes a so completely cover- 
ing the ground with bright golden fruit as to excite the 
greatest astonishment and admiration. Do not think 
of making garden without planting vegetable peaches. 
They are a treasure anywhere, and quite indispensable 
where fruit is scarce or likely to fail. 
Order at once and surprise your friends with one of 
the greatest Novelties introduced in the past 40 years. 
True headquarters seed—Large packet with full direc- 
tions for planting, use of fruit, etc.; also Illustrated Seed 
Catalog, all for one dimeor 12 cts.instamps. 3 pkts. for 
25¢c. 7 for 50c. 15 for $1.00. Agents wanted everywhere. 
SPECIAL OFFER. A large packet of Giant Pansies— 
over 50 beautifi:1 colors and shades, (worth 20c.) added 
free if you order promp‘ly and mention this paper. 
Address, A.T. COOK, [Seedsman,] HYDE PARK,N.Y. 













You know that Green’s Nursery 


Co., The Storrs & Harrison Co. and 
other large fruit growers are our 
regular customers for the Slag 
Phosphate? Ii you wantit for 
bigger crops and better times, 


address, Jacob Reese, 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Beats the original. Pkge. best seeds 200. 
Coffee Berry fr": Benne:. Parkville, N.Y. 


Mbeccs ci STRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE 
100 varieties. E.J- HULL, Olyphant,Pa. 


Neng and Tumors cured by scien- 
e, tific methods. :Long experl- 
: ence. No knife used. Book free. 


Address Dr..c. Weber, 121 W. 9th S¢. ,Cincinnati,O. 











EAR TREES.—We have a large supply of 
superior Standard and Dwarf pear trees, 
‘and can fil} orders for smali or large grades 
at prices to suit. Our light trees are hand- 
some and suitable for shipping long distances. 
They are sold much cheaper than the largest 
fize and make equally as good orchards. 
‘See our prices before buying. 


LUM TREEZS.—Plum trees are the most 
abundant bearers of all fruit trees. One 
year with another, plum trees yield profitable 
crops of marketable fruits, highly prized by 
housekeepers for canning and other domestic 
urpeses. See our prices for large or me- 
Rieh sized trees, or small-sized trees.for par- 
ties living thousands of miles distant. 


HERRY 'TREES.—We never had a larger 
stock of cherry trees than at present, of 

ithe large, medium and small sizes. These 
‘are all bright, handsome trees, healthy an@ 
free from insects or fungus. Our trees have 
‘been examined by the Geneva Experiment 
Station, which certifies that they are free 
from San Jose scale and other sts. The 
‘value of orchards just becoming .appre- 
ciated. Plant a_ cherry orchard, or at least 
a few. cherries about your homes, since they 
are valuable for shade and ornament, as well 


es fruit. Sce our prices.before buying. 
PPLE TREES.—Apple trees e to the 
nurseryman what sugar is to the cer. 


Apple trees are always In demand. If you 
dg thinking of planting apple trees do not 
fail to see our prices. 


MALL FRUIT PLANTS.—Only in recent 
Ss @ars bave the American people appre- 
ciated the value of strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries. grapes, currants and gooseber- 
ries in the home garden. They are the cheap- 
est and. most invigorating medicines, saving 
doctor’s bills. They are appreciated by the 

ousewife and the children. No husband and 
father should be satisfied to cwn a garden 
barren of these luxuries. Small fruits are 
rofitable grown for market, and come into 
ring soon after planting. We have a_ large 
supply of ail kinds of small fruit plants and 
offer them at prices within the reach of all 


- Yeaders. 


‘ Agee rag PLUM .AND PHAR TREBS, 
ee also small fruit plants at retail, or in 
 Jarge lots at lowest possible prices. First- 
class. light trees for Jong shipment a spe- 
clalty. APR to Greea’s Nursery Company, 
” Rochester. N. Y. 





ee q 
: PLANTS. Selections, xeer 


: ‘ WBERRY choice at lowest price. 
ome, ENOS W. DUNHAM, 
TEMENSNILLB, AXICH, 
ee eos S ies fe 
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Earliness of the Dewberry. 





T. H. Bailey, of the Michigan Experi- 
ment Station, says: “The one great merit 
of the dewberry is the earliness of the 
fruit. The fruit is indistinguishable from 
the blackberry by the general public, and 
it is ten days and often two weeks earlier 
than the standard varieties of 
blackberries. Dewberries, raspberries 
and blackberries grow side by side in our 
plantations, and we have had, therefore, 
a good opportunity to observe the earliness 
of the Lucretia. ‘This year the first ripe 
raspberries—Marlboro and Rancocas—were 
obtained July 4th. At this time a few 
dewberries were about fully grown and 
had turned red. July Sth a few ripe dew- 
berries were secured. July 11th dewber- 
ries on some of the vines were ripening 
rapidly, and at this time Ada raspberry 
was just ripening and Doolittle and Souhe- 
gan were in their prime.’’-—Exchange. 
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THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 
Fence that ‘Stands 


Up.” Cannot Sag. 
Get his new 
tells allabout 
Farm Fence 
- Also Steel Lawn and 








és cures indigestion and 

PEPSO CIGARS heart burn. The only 
cigar made that contains pure pepsin. Price, 
$3.30 per 100. Each cigar contains enough pepsin 
to digest 100 grains of food. An agency given in 
eachccunty. Thegreatestimprovementon carth, 
A cool. sweet smoke, Address, I. L. PERRY, 
Cigar Mfr., Belfast. Me. (All Imitators will 
be prosecute. w tho extent of the law.acg 


1. -Ph yiloxera 


on your grapes may destroy the whole 
crop in one night while you are asleep, 
Bon’t have it. spray tholeavesand 
vines with Bordeaux Mixture or Paris 
mot ogee The best and SE ORCE AN to putitonis 
with one 
of our, NOVELTY F°8s5A"" PUMPS, 
Wedeliver a sample for $4.50, Send for Free 
Spraying Calend«r. Agents wanted everywhere. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., Dep’t F, CANTON, OHIO. 



















MOST POPULAR 


jl 
Hi 
n\) Ubi) . 
Kan FLOWERS 
Pe PANSIES, NASTURTIUMS 
Cae SWEET PEAS, one Pkt. of 
if each variety for only ° 
, Qpd the Address of Taio Friends C $. 
Including iree copy of 1898 Catalogue and Floral Culture, 
BISS GC, H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth Street So., Minneapolis, Mion. 


—its pleasures 
and profits is 
the theme of 
that excellent 


and handsome illustrated magazine, Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. Wesenda free sample copy and a 
Book on Beo Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, 
to all who name this paper in writing. 

THE A. i. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 

WO RSER TSE Be oS Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of MeTAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETC. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 


CASH each WEEK the year round, if, 
We. PAY yes sel Suk ances owt ee 


3 FAVORITE AND 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


Prominent Points from the 
Farmer’s Institutes. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


f Having attended a good many farmers’ 
institutes in different States the past win- 
ter, I have had an opportunity to watch 
the trend of horticultural thought as ex- 
pressed in those meetings. There was a 
decided inclination on the part of the or- 
dinary farmer (if we may call those or- 
dinary farmers who attend the institutes) 
to inquire about and give heed to what has 
been called scientific matters. No doubt 
it is only the most progressive farmers and 
fruit growers who mainly attend such 
meetings, but they are no longer sneered 
at and their benefits ignored as much as 
formerly. The close competition on all 
sides, which is greatly increased by the 
ease and rapidity of transportation from 
the South and West has made those of the 
Northeast especially anxious to learn all 
they can from every source, about how to 
produce crops more cheaply. It is no longer 
like talking Greek and Latin to them to 
mention nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. Many know by study as well, as 
experience that it is potash that paints the 
cheeks of the apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
ete., and that it gives high flavor and 
early maturity to them; and that phos- 
phoric acid has a wonderful effect in in- 
vigorating the growth of the trees and 
plants, and restores much of the fertility 
to the soil that was taken out by grain and 
fruit seeds mainly. They are also learn- 
ing that, whilst nitrogen is a good fertil- 
izer for fruits, in a limited degree, too 
much of it can be applied to them, and that 
it makes fruits later in ripening, poorer in 
quality, softer and more subject to decay. 
It sometimes induces too much wood 
growth. 

Another thing the farmers are learning 
is, that they can, by proper treatment of 
the soil, unlock the combination that holds 
within it vast stores of the plant foods that 
their crops need. If there are in the first 
eight inches of an ordinary soil, 3,000 
pounds of nitrogen, 4,000 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 16,000 pounds of potash, as 
has been well proven by our agricultural 
chemists, why should not the tiller of the 
soil know how to get at them? Although 
they are locked up in combination with 
other materials that do not allow them to 
be taken up readily, it is becoming known 
that cultivation is the key that will un- 
lock the combination, and it is being used 
more and more. Soils that are thoroughly 
and frequently stirred without being ‘ma- 
nured are sometimes more productive than 
others of equal natural fertility that are 
manured but not well cultivated. In the 
institutes the past winter there have been 
several testimonies of this character. 


Another important fact that is becoming 
better known is, that the clovers and peas 
are able to take from the inexhaustible 
storehouse of nitrogen in the air, large 
quantities of it and turn it into available 
form for the use of future crops that may 
in turn feed upon them when decayed. 
This knowledge is being put to practical 
use by many fruit growers who are sowing 
crimson clover and cow peas in their orch- 
ards, vineyards and berry patches to add 
nitrogen and humus to the soil. 


SPRAYING. 


The matter of spraying has been quite 
thoroughly discussed. A few have been in- 
clined to believe that it does not prove ef- 
fective in preventing injury by insect and 
fungous enemies, In nearly all such cases 


the facts were brought out in the discus-. 


sions, that the work was done improperly 
as to time, the composition of the liquids, 
or only very imperfectly. One thing about 
the canker worm on the apple tree was 
made plain: that spraying for it must be- 
gin early. Many have waited until a larg» 
part of the damage had been done before 
attempting to stop it. The insects come 
out of their winter quarters as soon as 
the buds begin to swell on the trees and 
lay their eggs on the topmost branches, 
and usually in the center of the top of the 
tree where the work of the little worm is 
least observed. By this means it often 
happens that this pest gets quite a start 
before its presence is even suspected by 
the orchardist. When they first start in 
the spring, it is much easier to poison 
them than after they get to spreading over 
the tree, as they are sure to do in time. 
Bands are of little use in preventing the 
female moths from crawling up the bodies 
of the trees, except those made of wire 
netting. This may be put on best by using 
a strid of common fly screen about eight 
inckes wide and long enough to go around 
the tree. Slit or crimp it a little at one 
edge so as to make it stand out from the 
tree when this crimped edge is tacked to 
it. The insects go up under the projecting 


screen and remain there, and may be killed | 


with a kerosene torch every few days. 

The codling moth which lays the eggs 
that make wormy apples and pears cannot 
be caught very easily, but spraying with 
arsenical poisoms where the little fruits 
are just past the blooming stage, so that 
some of the liquid drops into the open 
calyx, is a great help. But it is useless to 
try to get the poison into this little spot, 
which is the only one where it can be of 
any damage to this pest, after the calyx 
is closed. Spraying should never be done 
during blooming time, for it ‘injures the 
delicate floral organs~and kills the useful 
bees. One thorough spraying with a fine 
mist at the right time is worth a dozen 
sprinklings when it suits the convenience 
of the operator. 

There are great differences in the 
strength of the preparations called Paris 
green, and some of them are so adulter- 
ated as to be almost worthless. This is one 
cause of failure to get good results from 
spraying. One fruit firm bought $150 
worth last year and lost th® season’s work, 
besides the money. Adulteration can be 
detected by mixing a small quantity of the 
Paris green with water in a clear bottle 
to which add a few drops of concentrated 
ammonia. If it is pure it will all -turn 
blue. If a sediment forms at the bottom 
it is evidence that lime has been added to 
make weight. Never buy a cheap grade 
at any price. Constant stirring is neces- 
sary to keep the poison in suspension at all 
times and with the best preparation, for 
this chemical is heavier than water and 
will quickly settle. Many spraying ma- 
chines do not keep the ‘mixture agitated 
and use out from the bottom the strongly 
poisoned liquid and afterwards that which 
is too weak to be effective. 

There is a newly discovered insecticide 
that is cheaper and even more effective 
than those commonly used. 
of copper, and should be thoroughly tested 
by the horticultural public, as it is highly 
recommended by some of our best ento- 
mological authorities. . j 


BORERS. 


Digging out borers that infest apple, 
pear and peach trees is more effective and 
cheaper than applying some of the washes 
and bandages that are supposed to be ef- 
fective. Mounding up with earth serves a 
useful purpose in forcing the insects to de- 
posit their eggs farther from the root than 
if the ground was level, and the borers are 
more easily dug out. The tree should be 
looked over twice a year, once in the spring 


It is arsenite’ 


and again in October. Now is just the 
time to take a trowel to dig with, a knife 
and a wire stabber, and examine every tree 
carefully. It will prevent the laying of 
many eggs if done now. e 


GRAPE ROT. 


When holding institutes in the famous 
grape belt of Western New York the sub- 
ject of black rot of the grape was thor- 
oughly discussed by the growers and also 
by the scientists. The almost ununimous 
verdict was, that spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture pays. In some seasons there is no 
apparent good result, but there nearly al- 
ways is a decided benefit. It pays to clean 
up all trash, and especially all old, rotten 
grape clusters, and burn them. Even the 
tendrils on the vines were known to be a 
place of refuge for the spores of the 
black rot, and they were taken off by some 
careful vineyardists. Cases were* related 
where the disease had spread from a dried 
berry or two left from former years. 


SHALL WE PLANT MORE FRUIT? 


Several times the question came up in 
the institutes, as to the probability of fruit 
growing being overdone. Some of the 
largest fruit growers in the East were 
present and answered, NO. There is no 
danger of there being too much good fruit 
grown, but that there is now too much 
poor stuff. The world will continue to 
want fruit as long as there are mouths to 
be filled. But it will be the wise man who 
will make it pay best, more than it has 
been in the past. The future successful fruit 
grower will know more of science than his 
forefathers and will be able to avail 
himself of the knowledge. He will profit 
by his own past experience with varieties 
and that of others. It is probable that as 
we learn better what to plant, we will 
find more that are willing to buy really 
good fruits. Those who plant apples to- 
day do not include so many trees of Bald- 
win as did their fathers; the same is true 
of other fruits. We have an advantage 
over those who have preceded us, and the 
same will be true of others who will fol- 
low us. Whoever believes in the world 
standing still in fruit growing and in fruit 
consumption will not see his ideas fulfilled. 
Plant more fruits, but plant wisely. 





Quinces Bear Fruit Early. 





Quince orchards bear sooner than apples 
and are not more subject to disease, in- 
sects, etc. They are also more regular 
bearers after beginning. The fruit is finest 
and most abundant upon rich, well-drained 
clay. The trees should be at least ten 
fest apart each way and do best when 
mulched with strawy manure. All locali- 
ties do not give the same results with a 
given variety, and the planter will be wise 
to buy a sort that has proved its value in 
his vicinity. Meech’s Prolific, Champioa 
and other comparatively new sorts are 
highly commended, but in some sections 
the old apple and orange quince has proved 
just as productive of good fruit when 
planted and cared for under the same con- 
ditions. 

A cherry orchard may be made very prof- 
itable if near a good market and where 
nimble pickers can be hired. The sorts 
demanded by the local consumption should 
be planted in good soil. All kinds do well 
on high, gravelly loam that is rich and 
well drained. The sweet cherries grow 
and bear well on rich bottom land, but 
rot more than if raised elsewhere. Bar- 
ren trees seem to appreciate potash the 
same as apple trees. ‘To wrap the trunks 
in tar paper the first six or eight years will 
defeat the mouse, rabbit and borer. Lit- 
tle pruning is needed. To cut large limbs 
is sure to induce decay of the part left. 
Cherries are prepared for market most at- 
tractively by placing them in wide shal- 
low boxes or deep wooden plates topped 
with cherries whose stems are down in 
the mass.—F'arm Journal. 





A Quince Orchard. 





The quince is still a neglected fruit in 
Pennsylania, although it is receiving more 
attention every year. It is a profitable 
fruit and always commands good prices in 
the city markets. One correspondent al- 
leges that not much attention is given to 
quinces, because few appear to know how 
to grow and when to pluck them. Others 
say that the trees suffer greatly from blight 
but that they have found spraying to bring 
success. The borer is one of the worst en- 
emies v.ith which growers are compelled 
to ecutend. There were good crops of 
quinces in most sections of the State in 
1893, but prices were moderate. Low prices 
however have not prevented increased 
planting ot quince trees, and some corre- 
spondents write that much interest has 
been aroused in this truit, resulting in the 
planting of many trees. One correspondent, 
James Donaldson of Armstrong County, 
reports that a good many quince trees 
were planted during the past few years 
in his s2ction of the State, and that suc- 
cess is attending the cultivation of the 
fruit, although some damage has been 
caused by blight. Gabriel Hiester, of 
Dauphin. writes that oWing to the rav- 
ages of the codling moth most of the 
quince trees were dug out before anything 
was known of the efficiency of spraying 
with Paris green. J. E. Jamison, of Ju- 
niata, had a good crop of fair fruit, the 
result of spraying his trees. He says that 
there is no fruit so much benefited by 
spraying as the quince. A. C. Sisson, of 
Lackawanna, has found that a strong so- 
lution of whale oil soap, applied two or 
three times during the season, is a sure ex- 
terminator of the borer W. B. K. John- 
son, of Lehigh, reported that the quince 
trees in that county bore well, but the 
quality of the fruit, was poor to medium, 
owing to the “help yourself” treatment 
that the trees gét. Inferior fruit sold as 
low as 40 to 50 cents a bushel, but fruit 
from trees carefully cultivated brought 
from 80 cents to $1.00 per basket. 





Quince Culture in New York. 


Several inquiries have come recently in 
reference to growing quinces, profits, soil, 
markets, etc. In reply I may say that the 
market for a No. 1 article of quinces does 
not appear to be overstocked, or even rea- 
sonably supplied, but there are years when 
it is completely loaded down with unripe 
and miserable specimens that have nothing 
in common with a first-class article except 
the smell. Where taey come from or who 
grow them I do not know, but they are 
evidently the product of poorly-cared-for 
orchards, badly affected with leaf blight 
and sent to market a month or more be- 
fore maturity, because the bushes bearing 
them having lost their leaves, were unable 
to carry the peifecting process any far- 
ther. I have seen bushels and bushels 
standing around the Akron fruit stores for 
weeks, beggiug for buyers. when a nice 
yellow, mature article sold quick at 50 or 
60 cents a peck. The premature falling 
of the leaf is the worst enemy to profit- 
able quince culture, but it is said to yield 
readily to the preventive action of Bor- 
deaux mixture sprayed upon the bushes, 
although I have not tried it myself. 

There will always be a large market for 
quinces in the country west and northwest 


of Chicago, at least until some variety is» 


obtained hardy enough for that section, 





and all the country between the parallels 


‘ 





of Detroit and Cincinnati, east of Chicago 
to the coast, seems adapted to quince cul- 
ture. 

This fruit will thrive on any rich, warm 
soil sufficiently moist, but the finest speci- 
ments I have ever seen grow along the 
banks of little creeks running into the 
southern side of Lake Erie. 

Althovgh the quince, like the grape, 
thrives wonderfully with one foot in the 
water, it grows finely away from water, 
and a good many bushels are produced in 
New York and Ohio on bushes standing 
along the edge of door yards and gardens. 

Those who attended or read the report of 
the last horticultural meeting in Roches- 
ter may remember that in answer to the 
question, “What causes the spot in 
quinces-’ Mr. S. D. Willard answered, 
barnyard manure and high cultivation. 
(The spot, I supppose to be the appearing 
of rot in the fruit during the last two 
months of the fruit’s maturing.) Now I 
pass, almost daily, rich gardens that are 
annually enriched with stable manure and 
receive the highest cultivation, in which 
are thrifty, healthy quince bushes that 
have stood there from twenty to forty 
years, that produce heavy crops of fruit 
annually, without a sign of rot, while I 
know other bushes that stand in grass and 
weeds and have received no manure for 
years, that are badly affected with rot 
(or spot). 





Four Cherry Trees. 





When we purchased our city place last 
fall we were informed by the owner that 
the four large cherry trees growing there 
had produced him one crop that yielded 
$70.00, and that one tree yielded $20.00 
worth of cherries. This seemed to me a 
very large story, but as he related it after 
the place had been purchased, I had no rea- 
son to disbelieve it. I have had the pleas- 
ure to test these four cherry trees. Three 
of them are Black Tartarian and the other 
Napoleon, a white cherry, very firm flesh; 
in great demand for canning and shipping. 
These trees aré loaded down with beautiful 
cherries; making a rough calculation at the 
low price of 4 cents per pound I should 
judge that $10.00 worth of cherries per 
tree might have been sold from those trees, 
but aside from the market value of the 
fruit, these trees were a constant delight 
to the children and other members of the 
family for the shade which the broad leaves 
furnished, the beauty of the blossoms and 
the display of brilliant fruit as it ripened. 
I ca heartily recommend the cherry tree 
to any home ground. It succeeds without 
cultivation, is long-lived, and in every way 
desirable. Cherry culture for market does 
not receive the attention in the East which 
it should. It is clear that any one who has 
an acre or more of cherries, can receive a 
very nice income from the fruit. It should 
be taken into consideration that it requires 
considerable help to pick the fruit. We 
pay 1 cent per pound and sell them for 
4 and 5 cents per pound, but many get 
them picked for one-half cent per pound or 
less. One hundred pounds is a day’s work. 
Cherries must not be permitted to get too 
ripe before picking if it is designed to 
ship far. 





An Old Pear Tree. 





The oldest pear tree in the middle of 
France was destroyed by a hurricane, last 
November. This venerable tree, known as 
Queen Jane’s Pear Tree, was said to be 
not less than six hundred years old. Cir- 
cles of it have been sent by M. Chaubaud, 
an old gardener on the grounds who had 
charge of it, to all the botanical societies 
of Europe, to ascertain if a similar tree 
existed elsewhere.—La Semaine Horticole. 








The fence question becomes more impor- 
tant as timber gets scarce and a higher state 
of cultivation is required, making a de- 
mand for a cheap, durable and substantial 
fence. 

Farmers are now looking upon woven wire 
fencing with.a great deal of favor, as it 
uses but little Inmber. 

“The expense of making it is now the great 
question. 

The Carter Wire Fence Machine Co., Box 
61, Mt. Sterling, Ohio, are at present selling 
a machine for $8.00, with which the farmer 
can weave his own fence at the exceedingly 
low price of 25 cents per rod, counting the 
cost of wire and weaving. 





Pruning Evergreen Trees. 





Spring is the best time to do the pruning, 
toward the middle or end of April. The 
exact time would be just as growth is 
ready to begin. The main cut—the one 
that removes the top—should be close 
above a side branch and at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or thereabout. This 
sloping cut leaves the surface in a condi- 
tion to get rid of surplus moisture quickly. 
And any cutting of the side shoots should 
also be close above some other shoot, which 
will facilitate the healing of the wound. 
The rule mentioned as to the surface of 
the cut applies to all pruning: Keep the 
surface as near the perpendicular as _ pos- 
sible, and at the same time make the cut 
as small as can be consistently with this. 
—National~Stockman and Farmer. 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus _is- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity 





— 


Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Tll., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which may be had for the asking 
and contains much valuable information. 





Surplus Plum Trees Cheop, Also 
Currant and Gooseberry. 


We will sell several thousand Lombard, 
also Bradshaw plum trees, of large, me- 
dium or small size, at a very low price, 
since we have them in surplus. Also sur- 
plus of Currant and Gooseberry. Please 
correspond with us if you can use any. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 














It Pays to Make a Farm Home 
Attractive. 





f 

I will endeavor to present a few reasons 
why it is both pleasant and profitable to 
“cultivate flowers, ornamental trees and 
shrubs, and make the surroundings of a 
farm home attractive.” 

‘In the first place, the culture of flowers 
when introduced into any family will, 
sooner or later, exercise an elevating influ- 
ence on the mind and character of each of 
its members, and in a very short time will 
eliminate from the disposition of each the 
qualities of selfishness and discontent, 
soften the harshness of manner so often 
met with, broaden the views and work a 
wonderful change in the conduct of all, 
both toward each other and the outer 
world, 


No influence is more potent in creating a 
love for the beautiful in nature, or in 
bringing a mind and soul into close rela- 
tionship with the Creator, or one that is 
better calculated to nurture and develop 
the kindlier emotions of the human heart 
than the care and culture of flowers. 


The soothing effect of flowers in the 
sick room is well known and freely ac- 
knowledged, and the owner of a well-kept 
flower garden merits and receives the con- 
gratulations of all who visit him. 

It is a duty on the part of every one to 
beautify and render attractive the rougher 
portions of nature, and the proper and 
tasteful disposition of trees and shrubs is 
the most effective means at our command. 
What so appeals to the eye of one in pass- 
ing as the presence of a bit of brilliant 
color formed by a bed of even the com- 
monest flowers; and on the other hand, 
what is more depressing than a farm. house 
destitute of anything to relieve the bar- 
ren desolateness of its surroundings, even 
to the uncultivated eye. The outlay for 
materials is so very small compared with 
the returns derived, it would seem no one 
can afford to neglect so important a matter. 


So far as direct profit is concerned in the 
way of dollars and cents it must be con- 
sidered that the value of property is often 
estimated from its appearance, and a pres- 
ence of flowers, trees and shrubs about a 
farm house does as much or more to im- 
press a prospective buyer with a just idea 
of its real value than any other factor. 

Again, the childr are taught the care 
of such things, which is in itself a training 
school of patient endeavor which will be 
manifest in all their after lives. 

The presene of any feature that serves 
to make a farm home attractive and beau- 
tiful to others, must have the same effect 
on the occupants of the home, and will 
help greatly to restrain the young people 
from deserting the farm for the cities that 
do possess and properly value the effect of 
such essentials——John M. Fitch, in West- 
ern Plowman. 












Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the bloo » TC- ae 
stores lost manhood, 

ou strong 

,»nerve 
and pocket- f 
book. : 

os ; 





000 boxes 
sold, 000 
cases cured. Buy 

NO-TO-BAC from 

your own druggist, who 

f will vouch for us. Take it with 

, a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chieago, Montreal, New York. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Most Power 


The Least Money 


In order to introduce our famous Internal Geared Tread 

Ow ers into every section of the country we have greatly re- 
duced th» price for the season of 1898. We make dog, sheep and 
1, 2, 3 ani 4-horse.powers, suitable for all kinds of work, from 
runn'ng a churn or a cream separator to the largest size thresh- 
ing machine. Nothing is skimped either in material or workmanship. Every- 
thingisthe Lest. Write for circulars and special low prices. Address 

ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY O60., St. Albans, Vt. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Low-Down, Broad -Tire 


Farm ‘Trucks originated 
with us and we still sell 
direct to farmers three- 
fourths of all that are used. 
We build ten styles of farm 
Mi) wagons, extra wheels for 

. “ old wagons, and milk ped- 
dler’swagons. Steel Wheel Trucks, $18. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., 
Free Wagon for P1663. SAGINAW, MICH. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SEND FOR A BICYCLE 


ND High Grade ’98 Models, #14 to $40. 
ty) }4» CREAT CLEARING SALE of 97 and 96 
¥/V3 models, best makes, $9.75 to $18. _ Sent on 
approval without a cent payment. Free use 
of wheel toouragents. Write for our new 
plan “How to Earn a Bicycle” and make 
money. SPECIAL THIS WEEK—4 nigh 
K\\grade 97 models [slightly shopworn], $10.75 
each. **Wanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
book of art, FREE for stamp while they last 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 286 AVE. P. CHICAGO. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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BUGGY FREE 4 one for $18.00 & sell two for 
i 82% each, and yours cost nothing 
Our Factory saves a $27 Open Bug.,$18.00 

‘ou Middieman's “healt 
rofit. Agents want+ Lea. Top Buggy, $35 
oa We cut prices 7 $50.4Pas. TopSur.$32 
and get the orders, bY, |$6 Buggy Har’s,$3.65 

Work warranted 3 OY ade sist 
years. Catalogue}: $65 Pheton, $39.50 
., LIA YS 4 Tired Wheels,$5.00 
U.S.BUCCY & CART CO., K 80, Cincinnati, 0. 


Free. Order quick, 
CH AFFEE’ S SHORT-HAND SCHOOL 
Practical! in every partic- 
Fi L F Aadeeoe Mail instruction. 
t Lesson Free. res 
"WG. CHAFEBEE OSWEGO, N. Y- 
















{ o¢A SH paid per 1000for used stamps. Send 
5 10c. for price-iist paid. A. ScoTT, Cohoes, N.Y 


RELIABLE MEN inevery 
locality, locai or traveling, to 
introduce a new discovery and 
keep our show cards tucked 
up on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and country: steady employment; 
commission or sa ary; $65.00 PER MONTH AND 
EXPENSES wot to exceed $2.50 per dav; money de- 
pusited in any bank at start if desired. Write for par- 


ticulars- The Ulebe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WOOD LABELS 


in every variety for Nurserymen and 
Florists. Our wired printed labels are highly 
commended by all who have used them. 


BENJAMIN CHASE, 
11 Mill St. Derry, N. H. 
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Sure Rupture Cure 


Wonderful Restoration Reported 
from Boston, Mass. 


GEO. F. MULFORD CURED AFTER 
SUFFERING EIGHTEEN 
YEARS. 


Despite the claims so frequently made that 
a surgical operation is necessary to cure 
rupture, the case of Geo. F. Mulford of Bos. 
ton, Mass., who resides at 484 East 5th Street 
is pointed out as a direct refutation of the 
surgery belief. Mr. Mulford was ruptured 
for eighteen years and tried everything 
known almost but failed to even derive bene. 
fit. His rupture was such that trusses did 
not hold him and for this reason, the sur. 
gery idea was presented to him as the last 
resort. A final effort was made by the com. 
paratively new method invented by Dr. w. 
S. Rice of Smithville, N. Y., well known as 
a rupture cure specialist and in two weekgs 
after treatment began Mr. Mulford was prac- 
tically a cured man without having suffered 
pain, operation, detention from work or suf. 
fering of any kind. 





GEO. F. MULFORD. 


The important feature of the Rice inven- 
tion is the fact that it holds any kind of a 
rupture no matter how severe it may be and 
is worn with so much ease and comfort 
night and day that a person scarcely realizeg 
he is wearing it. The case of Mr. Mulford 
is somewhat identical with that of Geo. Bell, 
of St. Charles, Minn., reported cured by the 
Same method of treatment. It is a wonder- 
fully brilliant invention, is sold at a mar- 
velously low price and is the .greatest bless- 
ing ever devised for those who have suffered 
with rupture and erroneously believe there 
is no cure outside of the knife. 

Readers should send for Dr. Rice’s illus- 
trated book on tue cure of rupture and mail 
it to anyone they know to be ruptured. Such 
an act of kindness will be worth a great 
deal to those who suffer with this great af. 
fliction. Write to Dr. W. S. Rice, Box 516, 
Smithville, (Jeff. Co.,) N. Y. 


BIG VALUE! “SURE HUF,” 
FOR $1.00 

Rural New Yorker, 

American Poultry Advocate, 

Green’s Fruit Grower, 


ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY SI.00 


he price of Rural New Yorker alone. The 
Rural never was more ably edited or more care- 
fully conducted than now.. American Poultry 
Advocate, of Syracuse, N. Y., takes first rank 
among the poultry papers. The effort of the 
management of the Fruit Grower is to make it 
“better and better every year.” 

Remember you have to send us only $1.00 to 
have all three papers mailed to your address t 





year. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester,N. ¥. 


As they live grow hu for food 

And unless there is gutapherus in 
the ground, 

Theleaves will grow yellow andcur! 

While the fruit willdwindleand die 


Then fertilize your trees and the farm with PURE 
BASIC SLAG. JACOB REESE, 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


You Can Have a Watch Free! 


By sending us your name on a postal card andsay : 
Send me 18 packages of your Ink Powder which I 
agree to sell for you at 10 centsa package, when sold 
I will send you the money and you willthen send me 
the watch. Address, 


Royal British Concern, 
Lock Box 1544, 
Boston, Mass. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Mrs. Brown:—‘‘You are always complain- 
ing, Mr. Brown, that our table is destitute 
of fresh fruits, and yet I have never known 
you to buy a plant, or to set out a tree in 
our garden. Men are certainly the most ex- 
asperating animals on earth. How can woe 
eat fruits out here if we do not plant them?’ 





Mrs. Brown:—‘‘Here we are making the 
garden and those trees and plants you oF 
dered have not yet arrived. You are no* te 
blame? Yes, you are too. Why didn’t you 
order them earlier? You are never on time. 
If I ever marry again I shall get a man who 
knows enough to be on time, whether 29% 
knows anything else or not.” 





Joy in the family. The box from — 
Nursery Co. has arrived containing trees a 
plants for the Browns. 

Mrs. Brown:—“Didn’t I 
Green’s Nursery Company, Rochester, N. 
is the place to buy trees?” — 

If farmers fully appreciated the great Oe 
vantage of a fruit garden few would be w a 
out one. You can get more health, lars 
comfort, more inspiration, and more do e 
for the same labor, than from any ° 
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Send for Catalogue. 
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tilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and 
larger grain are sure to result 
from a liberal use of fertilizers 


containing at least 7° actual 


Potash 


. Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Naseau St., New York. 
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“Fixin’ Fences 
ing is needless. No ‘‘top rails’’ to lay up, 
over eri to chase down the lane after every storm if 
Page Fence is used. Send for ‘‘spring styles 
and prices. See our ad. in nextissue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 





Evaporated Fruit for Central Germany. 

n agent well introduced at first-class importing firms 
of Central Germany desires to represent several Al 
exporting houses respectively. Producers ofevaporated 
apples, ete. A 1 references are given and asked. _De- 
tailed offers under T 850 to Haasenstein & Vogler, 
A. G. Hamburée. 


_ BASKETS. BASKETS. 


Quart and Pint Baskets, 


Peach and Grape Baskets. 
it» Also material for same in the 
flat. Send us your wants 
and let us quote you prices. 








Berry Baskets in the Flat 
$1.60 per M., 


And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets 75c. 


Send 4c. for sample. 


SAMUEL BAKER, 


BRIGHTON,N. Y, 


y Baskets, $3 per M 





of all stead, also material in the flat. 
& writeforCatalogueand Price List ca 
WEBSTER BASKET 00., Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


ERRY BASKETS 
ERRY GRATES 





ages of all Kinds. 


Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Why not order now 
and get the discount al- 
lowed on winter orders. 
le Price list free. Address, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


HTS, ERIE County, OHIO. 


ERRY BASKETS. 


Per thousand, 1,000 to 5,000—$2.80. 5,000 to 
10,000—$2.70. 10,000 to 20,000—$2.60. Over 
20,006—$2.50. Gift crates $10.00 per hundred. 

Standard crates $15.00 per hundred. Baskets 
machine made, uniform in size and are of the 
best. Send for descriptive circular. Sample 
baskets sent on receipt of two 2c. postage stampsy 

ANDREW REASHEH, 

NEW SPRINGFIELD, MAHONING CO., OHIO. 








Pichett’s sectional 


“f',. Crates and Baskets. 
SS ga. Are superior to any in use, 
Send for descriptive circular 

and price list. Address, 

W. PICKETT. 
ANDOVER, OHIO. 


BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


Peach Packages— Par 
Grape Baskets— a 
Fruit and Vegetable pe 
Packages of every kind 

Send for Catalogue. ao 


HEATH-MORRS co., 


23 WATERST,, NEW ALBANY, IND, 








WILLIAM MAY 
F manufacturer of the 
Star-Fruit Packages 
Berry Cretes and Bas- 
ketsaS ecialty. ~ 
Facilities unsurpassed. 
For further particulars 
WILLIAM MAY, 
New Springfield, Mahoning Co.,Ohio 


BERRY BASKETS. 


Quarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds, Etc. 


Peach Baskets. 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6,8, 10, 12, 14 
and 16 quarts. 
i Grape Baskets. 
Sizes, 344, 5, 8,10 and 
15 pounds. 
Peach Covers. 
Wood, Burlap and Cotton. 


BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 


Crate stock and box shooks in all sizes, direct from 
€manutactures. Special prices to dealers and car- 
oad buyers. Write for catalogue. : 
A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Agents. 


120 Warren St. - New York City 


Prices the lowest. 
address, 
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HINTS. AND SUGGESTIONS. 


x 


PEACH TREE YELLOWS. 


C. A. Green: Is the disease caused by 
one or more of the following causes: Dis- 
eased pits, and possibly diseased buds, 
used for budding. Lack of proper cultiva- 
tion and nourishment, to produce thrifty, 
healthy trees. Careless bruising of the 
| body and limbs in working with a team, 

causing an unreasonable leakage of gum; 
| or allowing the borers to work, which pro- 
| duces the same result. 

The peach is not only a deliciotis, but a 
more delicate fruit to raise than some 
other varieties. Now if the peculiar, de- 
licious taste of a healthy, well-ripened 
peach comes largely from the gum; and 
if the gum is necessary for the health and 
and thrift of both tree and fruit; then 
both will be affected in proportion to the 
loss of gum. ; 

The unsightly protuberances of gum in 
orchards affected with the yellows inclines 
me to the opinion that the loss of gum is 
ohne cause of the yellows. 

It is claimed that in the natural groves 
of Tennessee there are no yellows, and 
that trees propagated from those pits and 
budded with healthy buds are free from 
yellows. And further that trees grown 
from inferior peaches such as are used 
more or less at the canning factories are 
liable to produce the disease. 

It is a poor physician that after having 
found and named a disease, is unable to 
prescribe some remedy. First, If you have 
a fair location and soil properly under- 
drained, if any portion needs it; and if 
the soil or subsoil on any part~is poor, 
make a good large hole, and when you set 
the tree, fill in with better earth. And if 
you use any of that thrown out put it on 
the surface, mixing manure with it. Take 
good care of the trees afterwards and you 
will have far less cause to curse the nur- 
sery man or the yellows. 

Next the gum. Make thorough work the 
coming spring, cleaning the gum, maggot- 
worms, borers, loose or decaying bark from 
every tree worth saving. Those that are 
not worth saving eradicate quick. 

If thorough work is made cleaning the 
gum from the inner edge of the wound 
where it joins the wood you will probably 
kill the borers or worms that are causing 
the leakage. And perhaps you will be sur- 
prised to see how quick that portion of the 
tree takes on a more healthy appearance. 

It is well to examine occasionally to find 
whether any of the trees continue to leak, 
and if so, try and make a finishing job. 
If any of the above ideas are wrong I 
would be very grateful to have them cor- 
rected.—_Wm. H. Butler, Perry Center, 
me &. 


C. A. Green, Editor Fruit Grower: I 
have a number of standard apple trees that 
are thrifty and nice, about six years old; 
have never borne. What can I do to make 
them bear? Please answer through the 
Fruit Grower and oblige.-Chas. Richard- 
son, Wisconsin. 

(Reply: It is unusual for’ apple trees 
which are growing rapidly to bear little, if 
any fruit, at the age of six years from 
planting. Our advice is that you should 
be patient and wait for the crop which 
nature will surely bring at the right time, if 
you will.take good care of your trees. Re- 
member, that the faster the <rees grow 
the later they will come into bearing fruit. 
Thus on poor soil trees will come into 
bearing sooner than on rich soil. Other 
conditions may affect,the bearing of fruit 
trees; such as, severe winters, late spring 
frosts, low wet land, etc., but if the trees 
are growing ‘vigorously ‘they are on the 
road to become productive later.—Chas. A. 
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FRUIT QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


First. I have one acre, part of which I 
have in fruit, several-rows of trees. Pear 
and plum, 21 feet apart, two rows rasp- 
berries between each two rows of trees. 
I want to seed this plat all in lawn. Will 
the trees and berry bushes do fairly well 
if I keep grass cut and leave lay, adding a 
top dressing of stable manure occasionally 
and put a mulch of coal ashes around each 
tree and bush to keep grass down. What 
kind of grass is best to seed ‘it in? 

Second. Would spraying trees and 
bushes with lime water early in spring be- 
fore buds start be any benefit? 

Third. What is best fertilizer for Arbor 
Vitae hedge, small plants set last spring? 

Fourth. Can six-year-old grape vines be 
transplanted successfully? How soon 
after ‘would they bear? 

Fifth. Would wire netting do to cover 
sides and top of a grape arbor instead of 
slats or laths? 

Sixth. I am going to make a driveway 
from road to barn, want to plant plum 
trees on each side. How far apart should 
they be to allow driveway between? Want 
to put them as close as I dare to save 
ground.—G. W. H., Sullivan Co., Pa. 

(Reply: I would not advise seeding 
down to grass ground occupied by berry 
bushes. 
the bushes would not bear as good fruit, 
but they could be mulched with good ma- 
nure so as to produce fairly well. The 
greatest injury would be from the lawn 
being uneven. Any firm dealing in seeds 
will supply you with the lawn grass all 
prepared. It is a general mixture of tim- 
othy, June grass, orchard grass, etc., sold 
by mail post-paid at 40c. per pound; by 
express in any quantity at 25c. per pound. 
Yard manure or any other fertilizer will 
do for Arbor Vitae hedge. Six-year-old 
grape vines can be transplanted, but they 
will never do so well and bear so well as 
young vines. Yes, wire netting would be 
good for tops and sides.of grape arbor.— 
Bditor.) 


NOVEL METHOD OF MAKING CUR- 
RANT BUSHES TREE FORM, ETC. 
Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you kindly 

answer the following questions in the Fruit 

Grower at your earliest convenience: 
First. What is the best use to which I 

can put pigeon manure in a garden? 
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BATORS succeed, why? because they 


are properly constructed and the correct methods for operating them are 


plainly set forth in our 72 page Direction Book. 
Prices reasonable, All sold under a positive guarantee 


- please you, 
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pS 


Delivered Express or Freight—Free. 
Latest »mproved, allebrass pumps—warranted for three years, 


Over 76,000 in use. Endorsed by leading Entomol 


our money 


back if pump doesn’t give absolute satisfaction. Prices to fit the 
times. Illustrated Catalogue, Spray Calendar, and Treatise on Spraying—all mailed free. 


Agents wanted. 


P. ¢, LEWIS MANUFACTUBING 00,, Box 119Catskill, I. % 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS BY THE MILLIONS. 


Uctive early berry 
» 100 other varieties: it onl 


Sat the queen of strawberries. 
sey Wakefield Cabbage Plants, 


‘obacco Dust, &c. 


costs you a postal 


“ Barliest,”? the earliest berry in cultivation. Darling, the most 
own. You may not want them, but when yon see. what others say of them you can 


to get our wholesale catalogue. 1,000; Early 


THOMPSON'S SONS, Rio Vesta, Va. Introducers‘of Strawberries. 
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Second. I have several pear trees, the 
ground around them is full of young shoots 
sprouting from the roots. What would you 
advise me to do? It does not seem to af- 
fect the bearing. 

By answering the above questions you 
will greatly oblige—Yours respectfully, D. 
W. Bard, Pa. i 

(Reply: . You can use the manure by mix- 
ing it with soil, half and half, and sowing 
it broadcast in the garden or along the 
rows of vegetables or fruits. I have a 
novel scheme for preventing sprouts around 
trees or currant bushes. After spring 
frosts are over, remove a few inches of 
soil and cover the ground so far as. the 
sprouts come up with two inches of mor- 
tar, made of lime and sand, such as is 
used in plastering houses and building 
stone walls. I assume that the sprouts 
come up close to the trunk of the tree; if 
they extend far away this would not work. 
By applying this manure around currant 
bushes you can keep down the suckers 
and make the currant grow in tree form. 
Lgok out that the cement does not come in 
contact with the bark of the tree. It 
might be well to place paper. around the 
tree so that the cement would not come 
close to the bark.—Yours truly, Editor. 


ARE WOOD ASHES HARMFUL? 


Chas. A. Green: 

Dear Sir: As I ama fruit grower I write 
you for information in regard to the use 
of wood ashes as a fertilizér for apple and 
peach trees. I have been informed by 
reading your Fruit Grower and other pa- 
pers that they are good. I have consider- 
able of them and intended to use them 
around my trees this spring, but J. W. 
Stanton, vice-president of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Southern Illinois, tells me 
that if I do put ashes around the trees I 
will kill the last one of them. Now is it 
possible that this is true? Believing you 
to be a good counsel, thought I would write 
for your advice. The ashes are unleached. 
He says leached are all right, but the un- 
leached will surely kill them. I told him 
I was very much surprised to hear it, for 
my information from vreading ¢’fferent 
papers was that they were very good. He 
said that was one great trouble, the people 
was misled by reading many times stuff 
in papers that was wrong. Then he-went 
on to tell me of a man that killed five hun- 
dred trees by painting them with equal 
parts of linseed oil and coal tar. His in- 
structions he got.out of some. paper. I 
want to use the ashes soon. Please find 
stamp enclosed.—W. O. Brown, Illinois. 

(Reply: You are certainly misinformed 
in regard to wood-ashes’ being injurious to 
any kind of a tree if properly applied to 
the soil. Unleached wood ashes are very 
strong. Thus if you handle them with the 
naked hand they may remove the skin from 
your hands, or should you pour a bushel 
of ashes close to the trunk of the tree 
leaving it there in a pile against the bark 
it might destroy the life of the tree. But 
ashes should never be applied in this way. 
They should be scattered broadcast over 
the soil as far as the branches spread, or 
farther, and when applied in this man- 
ner I will guarantee that no tree will 
ever be injured. It is possible that if un- 
leached wood ashes are sown over the 
leaves of strawberries, or other small 
fruit plants, they may burn and injure the 
foliage, therefore if applying to small 
fruits I should apply before the leaves are 
out, or else apply so carefully as not to 
get the wood ashes on the leaves. The 
amount of unleached wood ashes to be 
applied to the acre is from one to ten two- 
horse wagon loads. One wagon load would 
be helpful; ten wagon loads would be a 
very large dressing, but would do no in- 
jury. Sandy soils need ashes more than 
clayey soils. Ashes are prized by all prac- 
tical fruit growers, and are considered one 
of the best of fertilizers. It stands to rea- 
son that they are good fertilizers, since if 
we burn up the trees of an apple orchard 
the ashes resulting from such a fire rep- 
resents about all that the trees have taken 
from the soil upon which they have been 
growing. These wood ashes contain phos- 
phoric acid as well as potash.—Yours 
truly, Editor.) 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The article, “Local Value of Fruits,” 
on page 7 of January number of “Fruit 
Grower” does not hold good for this part 
of the State, the Greening being one of our 
most reliable and valuable winter apples, 
often developing into as fine a fruit as 
one could wish to see. My observations 
covering portions of Clinton, Center, Tioga 
and Lycoming counties ‘contradict 1*e 
observation of your correspondent. Tne 
“Northern Spy” in this particular locality 
is a poor keeper, 16 miles north of here it 
attains a higher color and in keeping qual- 
ities ranks with the Baldwin.—Yours truly, 
J. O. Young, Pa. 


Mr. A. B. Horst, Dalton, Ohio, in cor- 
responding with us concerning ‘fruit grow- 
ing, says: 

“The Erie Blackberry.—I have not found 
the Erie profitable on account of its qual- 
ity, it being too sour. And occasionally it 
winter-kills for me. Another objection is, 
it does not pollenize perfectly, consequently 
it produces many ‘nubbins,’ My customers 
do not want it when they see Snyder.” 

“Snyder is a great berry. Entirely 
hardy and altogether satisfactory.” 

“Taylor is a great yielder. Berry more 
oblong than Snyder. Cane not ag strong 
as Snyder. It is apt to overload and bend 
down. Canes entirely hardy. A. good, 
strong variety.” 

“Wachusetts Thornless.—Nearly worth- 
less with me. Light yielder. Berry small. 
Quality sweet and good.” 

“Eldorado—Not fruited yet here.” 

(Mr. Horst should plant Agawam and 
Minnewaska to fill the place of Erie and 
Wachusett for: home or market.—Editor.) 


THD PEAR AND PLUM JARRING 
FOR CURCULIO. 


Mr. Green: 

Dear Sir.—I am a reader of the Fruit 
Grower and enjoy it very much. I read 
some articles in the last issue about jar- 
ring plum trees instead of spraying, but 
it did not state how often’ they 
jarred. I would also like to know how 
and when to destroy the. plum borer, as I 
lost a few trees last year with them and 
am interested in the growing and culture 
of the pear and plum, as I have 250 pear 
and 300 plum trees. I would not do with- 
out.the Fruit Grower if it cost twice the 
money.—Yours in haste, T. S. Seigley, 
Ohio. ; 

(Reply: People who have plum orchards 
often jar their trees every morning, as 
early as possible from the time the fruit 
sets until July ist in order ‘to. catch the 
curculio. A large sheet on a frame, re- 
sembling an inverted umbrella, is placed 
under, the trees usually to catch the cur- 
culio so that it can be destroyed. This 
frame is often placed upon something like 
a wheel-barrow, so that it can be wheeled 
about the orchard. 

If this jarring process is used every other 
day, or once a week, it will be very help- 
ful. At our fruit farm near Rochester, it 
is not necessary for us to jar the trees in 
order to secure crops of fruit. Perhaps 
we are more exempt from the curculio 
than other places. Our trees would often 
be benefited if the curculio would destroy 
half the fruit. j 

I have had no experience with the plum 
berer. If your plum trees are on peach 
roots, why it is simply the peach borer. 
The only remedy is to dig them out and 





destroy them,—Yours truly, Editor.) 


————$$—$—— 


PEARS IMPERFECT. 


Mr. C. A. Green: I have a few pear 
trees. I should like to know why the fruit 
don’t ripen and color up naturally. The 
varieties are two Bose and two Bartletts. 
I have a pear orchard of 100 trees that I 
have no fault in this respect. These four 
trees are around a hen-house. These trees 
are from 10 to 20 feet from the hen-house 
with barn-yard on the west, and the land 
is quite heavy, but not wet land and it is 
a kind of a blue clay and slopes to the 
east a little, enough for good drainage. 
These trees all grow best kind and have 
a good quantity of nice pears on them, but 
they don’t mature right. They commence 
to fall off before those in the orchard of 
their own kind and have a dark look that 
don’t turn, the Bartletts have a real rusty 
and green look and taste when mellow. 
The Bose, if picked when those are in the 
orchard, will not become mellow nor color 
up yellow, but will just wilt and be like 
a parsnip that has been in the cellar all 
winter. ‘ 

The Clapp’s Favorite bears the largest 
and best of any tree on the place of its 
kind. 

I haven’t had any pear blight for two 
years and then only one tree (Columbia), 
which was cut down. 

The cherry tree is a very rapid grower 
and blossoms full every year, and all drop 
off. I have sprayed it and pruned it, but 
no use. What should you say was the 
cause of this? 

Has the hen-house anything about it to 
do these trees harm like this? Would you 
advise any one to build a hen-house in a 
pear orchard? 

My pear orchard is set out mostly to 
raspberries and I see that they rob the 
pear trees some. What would you use for 
fertilizer for the berries and also help the 
trees? 

How is wood ashes, fine ground bone, or 
is there some chemical that is good? 

Please answer in the Fruit Grower soon. 
—Yours sincerely, W. E. A., Conn. 

(Reply: This is an interesting question 
and one not generally understood. There 
are soils and locations, conditions of drain- 
age, natural or otherwise, and other con- 
tingencies which favor the formation of 
perfect fruit, or retard such tendencies to 
perfection. In many respects fruit trees 
are the same as human beings. There are 
localities especially adapted to the longéy- 
ity of the human family, where man 
reaches his greatest strength and physical 
perfection. There are other places where 
man is at his worst, where the surround- 
ings are the least congenial that could be 
imagined. Between these two extremes, 
one of the best and one of the worst, there 
are all degrees of perfection or imperfec- 
tion. 

As regards pear trees at Green’s Fruit 
farm, I find those trees located on the 
highest and best land—land which once 
produced a grade of wheat which took the 
prize at the World’s Fair in London—the 
fruit is remarkably well developed, of large 
size, skin bright, beautiful, free from rust 
or other blemish, and the quality superior. 
If we descend from this favored spot to 
a pear orchard on low2r land we may find 
the trees as heavily laden, possibly equally 
as large in size, but we will find more or 
less blemish on the skin of this fruit. It 
will be covered with a russety skin, some- 
thing like the appearance of a Russet ap- 
ple. There will also be more imperfect 
specimens on this lower land. 

Missouri is famous for its Ben Davis, 
which are of larger size and finer appear- 
ance than Ben Davis of any other State. 
The soil of Missouri is loose and friable; 
where orchards are not cultivated one can 
stick the toe of his shoe into the soil five 
or six inches deep without effort. Orehards 
there are not cultivated; weeds are allowed 
to grow so high that horses can hardly 
crowd through them. Later the weeds are 
rolled down with a roller and knives at- 
tached. ‘The indications are that Missouri 
soil is particularly favorable for fine ap- 
ples. The color of Michigan apples has 
been stated to be superior to those of 
Western New York, although the keeping 
qualities of the apples of Western New 
York are superior to those of any other 
part of the country. I mention these facts 
to illustrate the idea that different soils 
and different locations produce different 
peculiarities of tree and fruit. 

In regard to the question in point, I 
should assume that the drainage in the 
blue clay soil mentioned is imperfect, and 
lack of drainage is a serious drawback to 
all kinds of fruit culture. Further than 
this the soil may be too heavy, and not 
adapted to pears. It is also possible that 
the soil may be excessively rich. Trees or 
plants which are growing to a remarkable 
degree do not fruit so abundantly, and 
may not give as fine fruit as those grow- 
ing more naturally. In the garden you 
have noticed that tomatoes, squashes, cu- 
cumbers, or even corn, which has been 
over-stimulated with fertilizers do not pro- 
duce so much fruit as those of more mod- 
erate growth. 


Barnyard manure is a good fertilizer for 
berries, for trees, or for anything that 
grows in the soil. Wood ashes are good, 
also fine ground bone, or any such com- 
mercial fertilizers as are applied to wheat. 


_ > ae 
Japan Plums, 


Gentlemen: In your December issue we 
notice a letter from H. E. Wetmore in re- 
gard to Japan plums. 

In our immediate vicinity although we 
seldom have a crop of peaches, on account 
of the late frost, yet Japan plums do bet- 
ter with us than almost any other fruit. 

Abundance, Ogon, Burbank and several 
other varieties are very certain bearers. 

This fruit is now considered of great 
value throughout the Southern States, and 
its popularity seems to be indicated by the 
large and general demand for the trees. A 
fruit which is unpopular and of little value 
will not have a steadily increased demand, 
as is the case with the Japan plum. It is 
a fruit which we have very carefully 
tested, and we recommend it for planting 
both for home use and market.—Yours 
truly, W. T. Hood & Co., in Southern 
Florist and Gardener. 





Professor H. E. Van Deman. 


The Farm Journal recently speaks of our 
correspondent as follows: 

The subject of our article was born on a 
farm in Ross County, Ohio, November 3, 
1845. 

At the age of seventeen he left the farm 
and village school to enter the Union Army 
in 1868 and served to the close of the war. 
On his return he spent two years in study 
at South Salem Academy. 

After two years’ instruction under that 
eminent horticulturist, Dr. John A. War- 
der, he took up eighty acres of government 
land in Allen County, Kansas. So suc- 
cessful was he in fruit growing that in 
1878 he was chosen professor of Botany 
and Horticulture in the State College. In 
1886 he was selected by Norman J. Cole- 
man, then Commissioner of Agriculture, as 
U. S. Pomologist, being the first person to 
serve in that capacity. In his new posi- 
tion Prof. Van Deman was a marked suc- 
cess. 

His home is at Parksley, Va. On ac- 
count of his wide acquaintanceship with 
fruit growers, and his reputation as an 
expert on all pomological matters, his ser- 
vices as adviser, lecturer and as manager 








of fruit exhibits are in constant demand. 


Commercial Plum Orchard. 


In planting a commercial plum orchard, 
location, varieties and management must 
be well considered. While the plum is not 
so Sensitive to location as the peach, it 
will not bear the neglect which so fre- 
quently falls to the apple. A good eleva- 
tion is desirable but not absolutely essen- 
tial to success, provided other conditions 
are favorable, such as a good soil and thor- 
ough drainage. There should be but few 
varieties in, a commercial orchard, but 
those selected should combine size, quality 
and a fine appearance. As a rule, blue and 
purple plums sell best, as the yellow va- 
rieties are frequently placed dn the mar- 
ket before they are ripe. 

A good general list will include the fol- 
lowing: Of the dark kinds, Bradshaw, 
Duane, Purple, German Prune, Lombard 
Englebert, Quackenboss; of the yellow 
sorts, Coe’s Golden Drop, General Hand, 
Jefferson, Yellow Egg. There are many 
other excellent varieties, but the above is a 
good general list. Of the Japanese plums, 
Abundance, Burbank, Bailey, Satsuma and 
Willard have been highly recommended. 

Thorough cultivation, early and frequent 
spraying, and the jarring sheet for curcu- 
lio, are necessary to success. Before the 
leaves start, go over the orchard and care- 
fully cut out and burn all black knot. This 
is imperative. ‘The trees should receive 
what pruning they require before the buds 
start, and the first spraying should be 
just as the buds are opening. Corn and 
potatoes may be planted in young orchards, 
but when the trees come into bearing they 
should receive the full use of the land. 
Never sow wheat or oats among trees, as 
they are sure to rob the orchard of more 
than they return the owner.—George L. 
Perry, in American Agriculturist. 
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Over the tree tops the birdies fly, 
Over the treetcps tall; 

But the Loudon and 
We fly sky-high 

For the Loudon beats them all. 


ELASTIC LOCK FENCE. 


is easiest, quickest and 
cheapest built of any first-class 
fence. Has most good points 
and fewest poor ones. Ask me 
for particulars and prices. 


D. S. KNOWLTON, Perry,N.Y. 

















to $8.50 

foremachines to weave your own fence at Phd to 25 
cts. per rod. Weaves 100 rods per day. Strongest 
endorsements. Send forillustrated pamphlet, giving 
valuable information on fence building. Unparalleled 
chance for agents to sell fence & machines, also ten- 
sion tightrers, posts anu gatos. 

STANDAKD WIRE FENCE CO., Canandaigua, N.Y 
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ULRICH MFG. CO., 21 River St., Rock Falls, IL 


Fruit and Poultry Farm 


or sale, at.a.bargairi’ 50 acres in fruit. Beautifnl 
ocation for summer residence. Fruit all of choicest 
varieties. Established Fancy Trade. 25 minutes by 
rail from Wheeling, W. Va., and 134 hours by rail from 
Pittsburgh. Send for full description, terms and photo- 
graphs of building. Address 

Box 85, West Alexander, Pa. 











Jacob Moore on New Fruits. 


Mr. Chas, A. Green:’ 

In a recent issue of your paper you men- 
tion me as having abandoned my life work. 
So far as further ‘origination of new fruits 
is concerned (without exclusive rights to 
them) you are right. I.have, however, 
many new fruits not yet introduced far 
superior to anything of my production that 
has been disseminated. Of course the 
work is unprofitable, not because fruit 
growers will not pay a fair price for hew 
productions, but because nurserymen, as 
a class, can put them on the market with- 
out paying the originators. ‘The patent 
and copyright laws are barriers to manu- 
facturers and publishers, compelling them, 
as a rule, to pay inventors and authors. 
Why should there not be similar protec- 
tion for the originators of new fruits? Pub- 
lishers do not object to the copyright law 
because they cannot make common prop- 
erty of new books, but most nurserymen 
object to any restrictions in the introduc- 
tion of new fruits. Practically, therefore, 
the producers are robbed by the trate. M% 
is just as wrong in principle for society to 
allow such robbery as it is to allow an 
individual to rob society. Shall not the 
originator of something which may con- 
tribute largely to the support of « com- 
monwealth,/ a state or nation have the 
opportunity of obtaining a portion of the 
wealth which he has himself created? But 
it is objected that such protection would 
give him a monopoly. It is pertinent to 
inquire here what is the meaning of the 
word monopoly in its broad popular sense. 
It is the restriction of some article of com- 
merce which the people before had free 
and untrammeled. Did they have the in- 
vention in the markets before the inventor 
revealed his secret, or the author’s manu- 
script before it was published? Precisely 
the same power has the originator over his 
new fruit. It is in his power to destroy 
it or disseminate it. If he consents to the 
latter course he should be given such ex- 
clusive rights therein as will enable him 
to obtain compensation. But the idea 
seems not yet to have occurred to most 
horticulturists that the so-called monopoly 
would be a benefit not only to the orig- 
inator of a new fruit, but to the people. 
How? By the lowering of the high prices 
of plants of new fruits. The late A. J. 
Caywood long ago. pointed out that. the 
protection of the former would be part pay 
because his sales would be so much larger. 
Under free trade the introducer attempts 
to profit by selling a few plants at exor- 
bitant rates for the reason that when once 
in the hands of the trade he ‘is deprived 
largely of customers, whereas the profit is 
made by selling many plants at a mod- 
erate price. As for myself I have had a 
monopoly of forty years of experiment in 
the production of new fruits with free 
trade for their introduction and conse- 
quent failure to receive compensation. An- 
.other point to be considered is, free trade 
defeats itself oftentimes. Take the Dia- 
mond grape for instance. "When the Dia- 
mond Grape Co. was formed most other 
Rochester nurserymen appeared to think 
the company had a bonanza and rushed 
into its propagation with the result that 
the price of vines was brought down to that 
of the Concord and much of the stock re- 
mained unsold. Since then a number of 
them remarked to me, sneeringly, about 
the difficulty of selling the variety which 
be it known has been proclaimed by New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station and 
other horticultural authorities to be the 
best hardy, white grape in this country. 
How ashamed I felt that I had produced 
the variety. Free trade in the labor of the 
producers of new varieties is akin to free 
love. It commences by making common 
property of their productions and finishes 
by defrauding the people. How? By en- 
abling the unscrupulous to label plants 
falsely with impunity. The existing law 
does not reach them, and only through the 
operation of the exclusive right of the 
originator of a new fruit can they be 
reached. For instance, if the latter were 
given the exclusive right to give his pro- 
duction a name, the exclusive right to 
grow the plant, to disseminate and sell the 
same, to be grown under the name and the 
means of propagation thereof together 
with the provision that all new varieties 
must first be submitted to the experiment 
stations for trial previous to introduction in 
order to ascertain if they were really new, 
the people could be protected in buying 
them. Like the copyright laws, the en- 
ectment could provide that one-half the 
penalty for labelling plants falsely should 
go to the prosecutor. St. Paul has told us 
the law is not made for the righteous man 
but for the lawless and disobedient, for 
sinners and the ungodly, for liars, ete. The 
evil of putting on false labels is malignant 
and the remedy must be heroic, to use a 
medical term. It is well known at Roch- 
ester that thousands of Shaffer’s Colossal 
réspberry were bought at wholesale and 
labelled Columbian by the buyers. One 
individual occupying an office and having 
agents told me he had to do it, said he 
could not get Columbian which his agents 
had sold. ‘The exclusive right to adver- 
tive and sell the plant under its name 
would have prevented him from offering it 
without: permission from the lawful intro- 
ducer. . 


It has been proposed to compensate the 
originators of new fruits by paying them 
adequate amounts from the public treas- 
ury. In order to carry out this plan it 
would be necessary to make compulsory 
the trial of all new varieties at the ex- 
periment stations prior to introduction in 
order to determine who were the origina- 
tors. Free dissemination, however, would 
still permit the use of false labels which, 
of course, should not be tolerated.- It 
would, however, afford a means of recom- 
pensing well known originators of valu- 
able fruits. The Agricultural Experiment 
station men have received fat salaries for 
making experiments, although I am not 
aware that any of them have produced 
new fruits of value. I think’ myself and 
fellow originators as much entitled to be 
recompensed by the State as themselves 
seeing that we have done work which they 
have left untouched. It is clear, how- 
ever, that remuneration for such work 
should be based on sales of the produc- 
tions resulting therefrom under a system 
of protection. In a future communication: 
I shall endeavor to outline this system. 
—Jacob Moore. 








seed potatoes. Leading seedsman. Catalogue circular 
saves , $ buying and experimenting. Sir Walter 
Raleigh and others. Write to-day. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 





$1.50 WORTH GARDEN SEED FREE. 


I will send. you post-paid } pint First of All sweet. 
corn, % pint Evergreen sweet corn, 1 pint Nott’s excel- 
sior peas, 1 pint Juno gone: 1 large packet of each of 
Xclipse Beet, Burpee’s Bush Lima Beans, Early Jersey 
‘Wakefield Cabbage, Danish Ball Head Cabbage, Da’ 
vers Carrots, Golden Self-Blanching Celery, 
Medium Green Cucumber, Icéberg Lettuce, 
Moskmelon Heenan squash, New Dright Break. 

Onion, Hu uas ew ig reak- 
Pot “had Imp. Hollow Crown Pars Dwarf 
choice flower seeds. wort will send the 
lot postage i hn oy BS of 
sects. Send t hi 
t ap clubs. Quick sales, b' 





‘ank A. Showerman, Paw Paw, Mich., Box 664. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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logue free; quick sales; big profits. Mrs. 
L.E. Singleton, 134 F, Van Buren 8t., C » I, 
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,. Gentlemen,—A new 
” seientific method ~~ 
been discovered 
the cure of stricture. 
You + should 
oar free booklet dee 
scribing this method, 
which will explain = 
4 How urethral strice 
ture, whethe, acute, 
anic,or sp2sm 
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permanent! cured; 
i” How enlargement 
Mf and irritation of the 
prostate gland can 
perfectly removed; 
How obstruction 
1 and inflammation in 
the urine passage; 
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ren cites bladder can be completely cured; how 


STRICTURE 


easily removed and cured by our method; 
as om remedy is employed easily and secretly 
at home, without pain; without danger; without 
surgical operation; without failure; without 
tention from business or loss of time from work. 

Our method cures where all other treatments 
have failed. Thousands testify to this fact. 

Then why wait and submit to + ainful operations 
by the surgeon’s knife, which rever cures, when 
you can easily obtain such a valuehle medicine? % 

Send at once Lr pod hac egg 9 ly dey wets 

*ving formula of the remedy, wi ! ‘ i 
Neale) free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL COvg 
33 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. ; 
$2 to $4 


ne gene" SPRAYERS 


the best. Sprays from bucket or barre! 60 
feet. New scientificand mechanical principle. 
My free catalogue will make plain to you that 
J have the sprayer you want. Write to-daye 
H. B. RUSLER, - « Johnstown, Ohio. 
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COVERED DIAMOND MARKETS. 
COVERED BUSHEL BASKETS. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST KNOWN 
SHIPPING PACKACES.: 


Standard Quart Berry Boxes, 
Climax Grape Baskets, Peach Baskets. 


COLUMBIA BASKET CO., 
Wm J. McGregor, Mgr. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SEED atzen’s XL 





Qnmtenn 


Tne Comet 








in Purity, Quality, Germinate 
ing. List K'ree.Bratilevoro, Vt 





Fruit Saved and tnsécts Kilied 


G2 by using t I@, 
fe" ve" “Baisy’ Sprayer 
ay itis well made, has rubber hose, will 

H not get out of order, throws a constant 

‘stream 50 ft. A recor of 150,09 sold in 

vast 10 years insures satisfaction. 

ore “Daisy” Sorayers are in use than 

Laof any other mak. At your dealers,or 
Pett.ent, express paid, on receipt of 81.50; 

eek LD with Latest RECIFE. Agents Wanted, 
vATENT. y. Mi. N ox VUanton, 
FATENTED W.% JOHNSTON & 9 » 
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Sample Gtrawberry 


The best berry this side of Texas. Don’t fail to 
set at Jeast a dozen plants this spring, intros 
duced by 


C. $. PRATT, READING, MASS. 
) Wire Stapled Berry Baskets 


VERY STRONG. 
VERY DURABLE, 


Send for 
Descriptive Circular of 














Arp CRATES, To 
8S, L. GILLETTE, Kent, 0. 





Certificates, Memorials. Lord’s Prayer, Life 
aeons ‘Ten Commandments 25c. each; nine for $1, 
Agents wanted. Cat.free. J -Lee,Omaha Bidg. Chicago 


PEACH TREES 


at wholesale or retail. Officially declared free 
from scule or injurious ‘insects. Best stock 
rown. Strawberry Plants—63 varieties; ald 
fom. new beds. Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
stock. Send for new Catalogue to-day. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 











A three ply cabel on each edge. Alwaystaut. To 
erect ananty strain cables. ‘The only fence suitable 
for Lawn, Garden, Orchard, Park, Cemetery and 
Field. Address 


RANDALL FENCE CO., 
LE ROY, N. Y., 
or A. P. THOMPSON, 


69 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 





CARPENTERS. Send 10 cents in silver and one 3 
cent stamp, and I will send you details, drawings, and 
specifications how to get the run, rise and lengths of 
hip, valley, and common rafters, hip and valley jacks, 
their cuts and bevels. If you can read, you can learn 
to frame a hip roof. Address, 

1T, F. LOCKE, Box 691, Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEW FAMILY RECORD. in rich colors upon 


a background of solid gold. ‘Tremendous seller. 
Agents delighted. Sells at50 cents each. Sample free 
for 12c. to pay postage. &e. 9 for $1.00; 50 for $5 003 
100 for $9.50. Charges paid. Home Art Picture 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 
NO DIRT LEFT 
Re Susy Ske W ASHE 


jieces in one hour and 
aone. That’a 





A beautiful picture 








FREE TO BALD HEADS. 
how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
hair, and remove scalp diseases. Address, / 


tenheim Medical Dispensary 
macroraine soy ADT Q.L., Box 779, Cincinnati, O. . 


CRATES.’ 
BERRY ” & GRAPE BASKETS 


Address COLBY-HINKLEY CO.,. Benton Harbor. Mich. 
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give this 
some eilver 


f kpoo 6tea 
: Ab] anoone, All beautiful flor- 
h ‘ctarer; Wedohts ada tort ifyou sures 
the manufacturer, We don’t ask a cent. ou ag 
Bell only ¢ boxes of our wonderful Vegetable Pilis&6 
of Positive Corn Cure at 5c, a box, write to-day & wewl 
send you the Remedies on ¢onsignment atonce When sol 
ou send us the money & we will send you the a 
ea “ Cery A. pied ~ sally ) rideous 
eno! above, ‘ 
coe odicine Oo, Dpt. 4,80 W. 12th Bt, N.¥ -Olty. 
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Tips 
on Small 


“Ss s,. Gooseberries. New: 





CROSS. CURRANT, . etc.,; also: Orne. are 

of CSF unite a ‘which low prices will 
en application... osu 

= - GREEN'S NURSERY CO.. 

{Catalogue free.) Rochester, N. 
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BASKETS, CELERY BOXES: 


We will mail on application, free information - 
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TO EVERY READER OF 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROMER. 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. — 
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FREE 





Three Bottles upon Application. 
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MERIT ALONE. 
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MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN 





EXACT SCIENCE BY THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—All readers of Green’s Fruit Grower anxious regarding the 
health of themselves, children, relatives, or friends, can have Three Free Bottles 
of the Doctor’s New Discoveries, as represented in the above illustration, with 
complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials, etc., by sending full address to Dr. 


Slocum’s Laboratory, Slocum Building, 


New York City. This is a plain, honest, 


straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the merits of The Dr. Slocum New 
System of Medicine, and should be accepted at once. 


Consumption, Coughs, Catarrh 
La Grippe, the Dreaded 
Discases. 





A Discovery That Makes These Diseases No Longer 
to be Feared. 





MEDICINE AND 


ADVICE FREE. 





The Dr. Slocum Laboratory a Mine of Health—Its 
Benefits Open to the World. 





SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION. 





There are a great many people in this 
world who are coughing, hawking and spit- 
ting themselves into their graves. 

Are you one of them? 4 

It is by some considered FASHION- 
ABLE to be sick; but when the sickness 
has run its course and the end of life is 
near—IS IT FASHIONABLE THEN? 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” 

But hope may be too strong. 

You may hope that your cough is nothing 
very serious, that your catarrh will go when 
the warm weather comes, that consumption 
will spare you though it strikes others. 

What is a good name for such “hope 
fulness’? Carelessness? Thoughtlessness? 
Foolhardiness? 

It is better to KNOW than to HOPE. 

You can only know that you are SAFE 
when you are perfectly WELL and free 
from sickness. 

You can easily learn the way to be well, 
if you wish it. It is the system of an emi- 
nent scientist, whose advice you can ob- 
tain free, and who is giving to those who 
need it free medicine to alleviate their suf- 
ferings. 

Learn to be well, that life may be worth 
living, for disease is one of Nature’s pun- 
ishments to those who persist in remain- 
ing ignorant of her ways and rules. 

Your blood draws its life from the oxy- 
gen it gets in your lungs. When sick lungs 
cut off the supply, your body wastes away 
for lack of nourishment. 

This is consumption. 


The germ that fastens on weak lungs and 
eats them up is the consumption germ. 

The lung is made easy for it to attack 
by colds, coughs, catarrhs, and similar 
troubles. 

Slocum’s System, which drives all these 
diseases out of the body, builds the lungs, 
kills the germs, creates new, natural, visi- 
ble LIFE in your worn-out body—reger- 
erates you completely, and gives your sys- 
tem a NEW LEASE of life in a COM- 
FORTABLE BODY —this system, which 
doctors, chemists and scientists are talking 
about, is one of the LATEST and most 
valuable MEDICINAL DISCOVERIES 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is a result of the investigation of 
Koch, Pasteur, Virchow, Metchnikoff—a 
reduction of all the various theoretical sug- 
gestions of these eminent men, by an 
equally eminent man, to PRACTICE. 

The Slocum System is fully explained 
and exemplified in a new pamphlet with 
testimonials just off the press, which 
should be read by every thinking person. 

Sent to you on application, with Three 
Free Bottles of the Doctor’s New Discov- 
eries, which have revolutionized the theory 
and practice of medicine. 

To obtain the three free bottles of these 
valuable preparations, please mention 
Green’s Fruit Grower and send your name 
and full address to The Dr. Slocum Lab- 
oratory, Slocum Building, New York City, 
when they will be sent you, on the simple 
condition that you employ them for the re- 
lief of suffering. 








The Cherry Tree. 





‘ Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 


G. E. Rog3. 
ing a song of the cherry tree 
Bien its feaves so green and fresh, 
With its downy blossoms fair to see 
And their stamens’ golden mesh. 
I sing of its shade that looks so cool, 
Where the little children play, 
For they’ll think when out in life’s great 
school 
Of this happy, joyous day. 


And for Its fruit, its luscious fruit, 
Then a ringing song send up, 
For we're = that each one the taste will 
suit, 
When we breakfast, dine, or sup. 


In the cherry tree sits the bird of Spring 
With his song so glad and free, 

Much fairer than a prison’d thing 
And a welcome guest he'll be. 





Yes, Yes, Surely. 





Patrons are writing us asking if we can 
ship trees, etc., into Michigan, and other 
similar States the coming spring. Our re- 
ply is, yes; we have corresponded with the 
authorities of the different States and have 
complied with all requirements, and we 
can ship trees and plants safely into every 
State in the Union. Tell your neighbors 
of this fact, and greatly oblige. 





Mr. C. W. Porter, of Lawrence Co., 
Ala., writes us: “I have seen trees that 
came from your nurseries growing at 
Gravelly Springs. They are the finest trees 
§n the country; the owner is very proud of 
them, and well he may, and takes a great 
pride in showing them.” 


a 








UNITARIAN LITERATURE. Apply to 


An Adopted Partridge. 





Miss Ona Ireland, a young lady living 
near Skillman, has a bird, the history of 
which would grace the columns of our nat- 
ural history. Miss Ona has a very large 
and beautiful flock of turkeys, a part of 
which were hatched in the early summer 
months and strayed away from the house 
for quite a distance. In their rambles a 
young partridge, presumably an orphan, fell 
into the ranks of the little turkeys, and 
finding the company congenial, forsook the 
field, stayed in the barnyard and orchard, 
and. never for a moment left’ the turkeys, 
eating and roosting on the limb of a tree 
with them. Now the turkeys are grown, 
as also is the partridge, and it is no un- 
usual sight to.see the partridge creeping 
beneath the flock of turkeys. 





“After years of dyspeptic misery, I can 
at last eat a good square meal without its 
distressing me,” gratefully exclaimed one 
whose appetite had been restored by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This remedy 
wonderfully sharpens the appetite and im- 
proves digestion. 





Cures if Properly Used. 


Houseville, N. Y., Sept., 1896. 
Enclosed please find $1.50 for a bottle of 
Gombault’s Caustic: Balsam. Send by ex- 
ress to Glendale, N. Y. It is an exceed- 
ngly :good medicine. I cured a very bad 
spavin with it. If it doesn’t take off any 
bunch from a horse it is because it is not 

used properly. GEO. GRANGER. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: The arti-. 
cle in the sample copy of the Fruit Grower 
you sent. me, on “How to Train Grape 
Vines” is worth $4.98 to any man who 
like myself is inexperienced in grape cul- 
ture, and yet who wants to raise enough 
for home use.—W. B. Bowden, Marble 





FRE 


Mrs. B. P. CrossMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


Clift, 0. 


TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


The Berry Patch as a Mortgage 
. Lifter. 








Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


At present I know of no market where 
berries command a price so much more 
profitable than other garden productions as 
to warrant extensive planting with a view 
to suddenly acquiring wealth. Worked in 
with other fruit production and with veg- 
etable gardening, with a good local market 
I find that the production of from two to 
five hundred bushels of all kinds of berries 
covering a period of eleven weeks is as 
profitable as anything I can do upon my 
little farm. To others like situated I can 
confidently recommend growing berries as 
a pleasant and fairly profitable venture. 
To make it so, however, the undertaking 
must be accompanied with some experience 
which can best be obtained gradually. If 
one is in debt it is not wise to undertake 
something accompanied by considerable ex- 
pense which, under unfavorable results, 
will largely increase the debt. I can safely 
count upon an average profit of about $100 
per acre from strawberries in a term of 
years. I can calculate upon an annual 
sale of more or less plants. Whatever the 
sales amount to comes in before the sea- 
son has decided the fruit production, so I 
generally get enough to pay for the ex- 
pense of carrying the plantation through 
the first summer even if the crop has been 
destroyed by frost as has happened three 
times in twenty years. A beginner, al- 
though he has the newest and most widely 
popular varieties, cannot rely upon his 
plant sale to any certain extent. 


My own experience in the last two years 
illustrates perfectly the ups and downs of 
berry growing. Last year my sales, de- 
ducting cost of picking and boxes but no 
other expenses, were: Plant sales, $86; 
berries, $159; 24,000 plants used at home 
at $3 per M., $72; total, $317. 

The year before two late frosts swept 
away nearly everything, and my receipts 
were from two and seven-eighths acres of 
strawberries. Plants sold, $26; berries, 
15 bushels of which 13 were sold for about 
$54. Plants used, 18,000. Of the plant sales 
$10 worth were sold upon sixty days’ time 
to & supposedly honest man, but I have 
his note yet and it is worthless. He went 
into berries to raise means to pay a mort- 
gage, but being entirely ignorant of the 
business let the weeds run out his newly 
set plantation while he was busy farming, 
having more of the latter than he had 
head to manage and should never have set 
more than 3800 strawberries, for he had 
enough to do beside. As might be expected 
he lacks the sand to pay for his plants so 
I can paste his note in the autograph al- 
bum to remember him by. 


In refreshing contrast to this incident I 
can relate another. Last year a farmer 
and wife and two children moved into my 
town from near Albion, N. Y. They had 
a thousand dollars to pay down upon a 
fifty-three acre farm which cost them, with 
some other expenses, $2,300. The $1,300 
was borrowed upon first mortgage, and the 
woman being a berry grower’s daughter 
who had helped her father in peddling and 
peddled a good many bushels herself, she 
naturally turned to berries as .mortgage- 
lifters. Some one recommended them to 
me and the result was that I sold them 
strawberry and red raspberry plants to the 
amount of $30.50, after satisfying myself 
that they were responsible, taking their 
joint note due July ist, 1898. 


In February I heard that they had got 
the Florida fever and had sold out and 
were to move March Ist. I was in a quan- 
dary. The note was not due so I could not 
collect, and when it would come due the 
parties would be in Florida, and I knew 
enough about people who had gone there 
to have a reasonable belief that they would 
not have the money in July or at any fu- 
ture time. I did not lose any sleep over 
the matter, but nearly every day some- 
thing ‘would bring the matter to mind, and 
I would have to again assure myself that 

Was out just that amount. However 
abcut the 20th I got a line stating that 
if I would come on Washington’s: birthday 
they would pay me. I did so and after the 
business was transacted, we had a pleas- 
ant little experience meeting, and I regret 
exceedingly that they did not remain citi- 
zens of our place. Some of their experi- 
ence may help some reader of this article. 
The little farm was miserably run down 
and out’of repair. Weeds seemed to be 
the principal crop grown by the tenants of 
the year before, and it was actually neces- 
sary to burn over the garden and two 
fields before any plowing could be done. 
They invested $45 in fruit other than that 
purchased of me, buying of agents, and 
paying, as they found out from a neighbor, 
from two to four times as much as if they 
had purchased of Green’s Nursery Co. I 
remarked to them in our last interview 
that it must seem like paying for dead 
horses to pay for fruit plants that they 
could not gather the profits from. ‘Oh!’ 
they exclaimed, “we made it pay. The 
fruit we planted and the cleaning up of 
several pretty tough fence rows brought 
us $350 more than we gave, and we might 
have had $400.” ‘Why didn’t you get it?’ 
“Well, the man who offered fifty dollars 
the most would not have made a good citi- 
zen. He had money but that was all. The 
people of Tallmadge had treated us so 
nicely that we thought we would sacrifice 
$50 to give them a good citizen.” The 
people who would take such a view in sell- 
ing are very scarce, but these were Bap- 
tists and I have noticed that all of that 
faith whom I have met were of very strong 
and positive convictions. 

I might add another item for the en- 
couragement of the reader. Although the 
farm was very poor, with but little fruit 
upon it, this woman peddled from the 
wagon in Akron $255 worth of stuff. The 
items were eggs, poultry, butter from two 
cows, a few vegetables and beans. Verily, 
where there is a will there is a way. 

To get back to our subject: Berry pro- 
duction, gathering and selling is a trade 
and one might as well hope to go into a 
machine shop and begin at once upon an 
intricate piece of machinery, as to jump ex- 
tensively into berry production in one sea- 
son or two. 

One autumn a citizen of Cleveland 
bought a farm in an adjoining county, on 
which was two acres of strawberries. He 
provided himself with 500 baskets, 15 
bushel crates and no picking stands or 
pickers, thinking he could get a little help 
to pick what his wife and himself could not 
gather. It was not until the berries were 
ripe and spoiling that he awoke to the 
fact that he had a job on his hands which 
required careful preparation for months in 
advance. <A neighbor who had success- 
fully grown berries for home use enlarged 








at one bound to a whole acre. He is a 
large grower of late potatoes and. gener- 
ally plants about June 10th. His straw- 
berries began to ripen two days sooner. 
Not wishing to longer, delay planting he 
neglected picking for two days, in which 
prices not only dropped 50 cents per bushel 
but a great many- very fine berries were 
too soft to pick. The pickers estimated 
that he lost not less than twenty-five 
bushels during the season, and also neg- 
lected other pressing farm work because 
he had too much on his hands. 
Every_one should grow strawberries to a 
limited extent. They give a full month of 


—————— 


enjoyment in their use, there being nothing 
grown out of the ground more luscious and 
appetizing than a home-grown, fully- 
matured, freshly-picked strawberry. After 
you have learned to grow them and are 
willing to attend to all the minutiae of 
gathering and marketing and have a con- 
venient market, and can take the time 
without neglecting other things, then a 
good strawberry crop will, in three or four 
weeks, bring you a good wad of money to 
pay upon the mortgage. 


INDUSTRY TELLS EBVERYWHERE. 


I have a friend who runs a bakery and 
confectionery store (wholesale and retail), 
and a delightful restaurant where he feeds 
sometimes two hundred people at dinner 
time. I take dinner there sometimes and 
he often invites me to sit at his table so 
as to have a chat. The subject that en- 
gaged our talk a few days ago was indus- 
try. It came about through the sugar beet 
matter, my friend being very much in ear- 
nest with others in starting a sugar beet 
factory in Summit County. He said: “It 
“is hard to get farmers interested because 
“so many are afraid it will require some 
“hand work in weeding and thinning. 
“ Farmers, as a class, are lazy, or prodigal 
“of time. They ‘hustle for about three 
“months in mid-summer, but during the 
“rest of the year let a good deal of time 
“get away from them. I was born and 
“raised on a farm and so I know some- 
“thing of circumstances connected with 
“working one, and I am sure there is not 
“a farm in Summit County on which the 
“owner cannot usefully put in every work- 
“ing day of the year. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘a 
“farmer was in here the other day who is 
“always growling about the hard times 
‘“‘and grinding monopoly. If I lost as much 
“time as he does I should be still clerking 
“in a grocery at $40 a month instead of 
“running an establishment which gives 
“employment to 25 hands. This farmer 
“has fence rows which are a rod wide 
“‘with brush and brambles and he cannot 
“come out to them when cultivating his 
“potatoes, without punishing his horse by 
“turning it in the briers and nettles. I 
“thought the other day when he was get- 
“ting excited because the House could not 
‘““agree with the Senate on the silver issue 
“that he would be more profitably em- 
“ployed in. grubbing at home. One can 
““work off a good deal of surplus nervous 
“energy with a mattock and brush scythe 
“if so disposed.” 

To one inclined to be industrious the 
growing of at least a good family supply 
of fruit gives work and amusement to 
many otherwise idle hours. 

No one can be a successful commercial 
fruit grower who is disposed to fritter 
away time. If your memory is poor or you 
are disposed to be easy about time, make 
a pocket memorandum of things which will 
want doing and then refresh your memory 
when you cannot think of anything to do.’ 

The past winter my oldest son, who has 
gone to school nine months in the year 
since six years old, was at home and with 
only two hours of chores on our hands 
daily, we found about the holidays that 
we should waste a good deal of time if we 
did not contrive some way to profitably 
use it. We put a stove and work bench 
into an unoccupied room and both being 
handy with joiners’ tools have accom- 
plished a great deal when we could do 
nothing out of doors. I have built a good 
two-horse sled and wooded a shovel plow, 
besides making a portion of our strawberry 
crates. In addition numerous odd jobs of 
repairing have been done. We have the 
largest and nicest pile of stovewood in the 
township besides saw-logging a number of 
days and doing some work in the fruit 
patches. Two days .a week I have been 
employed in newspaper work, besides we 
have been to farmers’ institutes and hor« 
ticultural meetings, and taking a day off 
occasionally. Come to look back it is as- 
tonishing what we have accomplished in 
the sixty-five days at this writing since 
Christmas. Some of the work did not 
bring us more than sixty cents a day, but 
it gave us healthful*exercise and we have 
both enjoyed it more than loafing. 

We have probably eaten more than if idle 
but it has doubtless tasted enough better 
to warrant the extra cost. 


WILD THINGS. 


This does not refer to your neighbors’ 
children nor to wild animals, but to the 
chance vegetable and fruit growths in 
fence rows and copses. If each one of 
the 100,000 readers of this paper should 








each rescue one plant of curious or un- 
usual excellence what a wonderful collec- 
tion it would make. This would make a 
large number of novelties, and Mr. Green 
would have his hands full to test and in- 
troduce them, but I have little doubt that 
if every reader had the skilled eyesight 
and requisite knowledge to observe, that 
each one could really add something to the 
list of desirable plants, and thus rescue 
things which would otherwise ‘be born 
to blush unseen and waste their sweetness 
on the desert air.” 


An observing person cannot take a morn- 
ing walk without observing something out 
of the common in tree, shrub or trailing 
plant. A dozen years ago I took a trip to 
St. Paul in July,-and in passing through 
Dane County, Wisconsin, I noticed in a 
young forest quite a scattering of golden- 
leaved oaks, the leaves being a distinct 
yellow. To see one would not have been 
so strange, but a dozen or more showed 
that there was or had been a golden oak 
which perpetuated its peculiarity by seed. 
What made the matter still more singular 
was that the forest like all similar onés in 
that section had sprung up within the 
memory of living inhabitants, after the 
country had become enough settled to stop 
annual prairie fires. I returned by way 
of Milwaukee and at that point a girl came 
into the car with a handful of the wild 
oxe-eye daisies and several were as double 
as an aster. Whoever had gathered them 
had found a sport of real value and I re- 
solved to importune her for the bunch, 
hoping that I might get some seed from 
the flowers which would perpetuate the 
novelty. Before I had fully made the 
mental resolve the girl tired of the flowers 
and flung them out of the car window. 
On a trip to Chicago a couple of years later 
in August I noticed a common wild flower 
along the way which is often cultivated 
in gardens—the Spiderwort or upright 
Tradescantia. The train stopped for some 
reason between stations, and there just 
beneath the car window was a Tradescan- 
tia, with four petals, while the order and 
genera are distinguished by having the 
sepals and petals in threes.. Here was a 
sport a hundred times more wonderful than 
the four-leafed clover because it pertained 
to the flowér and possibly to the reproduc- 
tive organs. If this change was radical 
and could be perpetuated it would not only 
be a valuable novelty, but would make 
necessary a revision of Gray’s botany ‘as 
regarded this genera. These are but three 
instances out of many which I could men- 
tion of the way nature is constantly break- 
ing away, or sporting, as botanists say. 
Close observations along these lines often 
lead to important results and tbe person 
who trains himself to such observing may 
unconsciously be putting himself in the 
way of being of great service to the world. 

Like Noah, I once planted a. vineyard. 
In the course of a few years it fell a vic- 
tim to phyloxera and I quit cultivating, 
picking for three or four years such grapes 
as were produced. . In one row a vigorous 
blackberry came up and in time spread to 
occupy a square rod or more of ground. 
It was so marked that I djd not clear it 
away when I cleaned up* the ground but 
kept it and picked some magnificent ber- 
ries which I exhibited at local horticultural 
societies. I also showed some of the enor- 
mous canes laden with fruit. Horticul- 
turists came to look at it and finally Mr. 
Matthew Crawford, who lives in an ad- 
joining town, bought the entire stock in 
June after it was too late to move that 
spring. During the summer he sold to Mr. 
Lovett, of New Jersey, and in October I 
took up the plants and roots and shipped 
to Mr. L., who a year or two later intro- 
duced it to the trade. I thus unconsciously 
rescued from loss one of our most noted 
blackberries and I do not know that I 
could have a better record for having done 
the fruit-eating world some good than to 
have engraved upon my tombstone, “He 
Discovered the Erie Blackberry.”’ On my 
own farm are now growing, self-sowed, a 
dozen quite marked varieties of blackber- 
ries and beside the roadsides in my town- 
ship I know of seven more of marked pe- 
culiarities. The Lawton was found grow- 
ing beside the highway in’ New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and the Palmer raspberry came ap 
under an evergreen in the yard of Mr. 
Palmer, in Mansfield, O. These very val- 
uable chance discoveries should spur every 
person to closer observations of the wild 
things growing about them. The prospect 
of finding something of real value is better 
than that of finding gold in Alaska.—L. B. 
Pierce. 








Pruning Trees and Shrubs. 
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There are few subjects that exercise the 
mind of the planter more than that of pre- 
paring the tree after it is taken from the 
nursery. The matter of how to prune is 
the one stumbling block of almost all ama- 
teurs and also many professionals, the fear 
of cutting off too much being the cause of 
error more often than a too free use of the 
knife. It is easy to realize that the plant’s 
energies had better by far be underesti- 
mated than that it should be set out with 
the certainty of*a severe struggle before 
it. The act of transplanting must of neces- 
sity cause a shock to a tree, and intelli- 
gent pruning is directed towards enabling 
the tree to take hold of its new abode be- 
fore it has to enter into the business of its 
life—fruit production. 

At the last meeting of the American In- 
stitute Farmers’ Club a practical demon- 
stration in “Pruning Trees and Shrubs 
When Planting from the Nursery,” was 
given by Mr. Edwin Hoyt. He first showed 
examples of right and wrong methods of 
pruning, the first named having the outside 
bud left to lead so that the growth would 
grow outward leaving the center hollow 
and free from entangling growths, while 
the careless or wrong method showed the 
inside eye left, and the following growths 
growing inward and confusing each other. 
In preparing trees for planting he surprised 
his audience by his drastic style of reduc- 
ing top growths. Mr. Hoyt explained that 
many of the young trees planted were 
ruined. or else they ultimately died, owing 
to leaving too much head growth, explain- 
ing that sap always rushes to the extremi- 
ties, so that leaving on all the growths 
eauses'the sap to rush to the tips, and if 
the tree lives there will be long, barren 
stems. 
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RESULT OF INCORRECT PRUNING. 


In preparing a peach tree one year from 
bud, he trimmed off all shoots close to the 
trunk and cut away the top entirely, re- 
marking that two eyes alone were suffi- 
cient. Apples ard pears he cut back to 
three or four eyes. Quince, he said, was 
the most difficult of all trees to get to live, 
and consequently needed to be cut back 
closer than any other. 

In all cases he trimmed the roots back 
severely, making use of the same argu- 
ment that the sap rushes fo the extremi- 
ties. An excellent point brought out at 
this juncture, was how to cut the roots. 
It was, said the lecturer, customary with 


3 Chicago, IIl. 


‘ 





careless people or those ignorant of the 


subject to cut the roots downwards, 
leaving the sloping wound facing upwards, 

; welfare of th, | 
root, owing to the possibility of rotting 
through the entry of water; while if the 
cut be made the opposite way it a 
itself and the young roots grow st 
away in the surrounding soil.—A meric, 


This was dangerous to the 


Gardening. 
Note: 


transplanted. The apple, pear 


will thrive. without this 
proper attention, but will 


however.—C. A. Green. 





Reports Wanted on Fruit Crop, 


Ete. 





Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower in 


The peach is the only tree Which 
absolutely demands pruning as above wh,, 


pruning 
thrive 
ter when pruned as shown in cuts I 
would not prune roots so closely as shown 
’ 
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thug 


Protectg 


raight 


Vhen 
and plum 
With 
bet. 





N Va. 


rious parts of the country have Written us 
that they desire to have published jy our 


paper reports monthly or quarterly, st.1j 


briefly the condition of the fruit m 
prices paid for fruits in their locality and 
other points in regard to supply and ia 
mand for large and small fruits. 7 

In order that our correspondents may ha 
brief we will ask for postal ecard roy rts 


from our readers. 


These reports wil] 
particularly desirable in our next ; 


be 


ssue, 


one in mid-summer and one in the fall, but 
will be acceptable at any time if thev are 


brief and to the point. 
ers if they will kindly favor us 


gard, thus helping to make our 


greater service. 


The following is a sample of the le 


received on the subject: 
Green’s Fruit Grower: 


We ask our 


As a 


read. 

in this re. 
paper of 
tlerg 
growing 


fruit grower I greatly appreciate your DAper 
Cc , + z _ 
and would suggest one improvement if jot 


too expensive to you would make your 7 


per a necessity to us all: 


pas 


c ; Give a report 
from all the leading fruit growing section 
in the country, say every county 


§ 
that 


grows any considerable amount of fruit fo; 


market, 


While this State is a noted fruit State 


one-half of the State does not grow 


thing. 


any- 


Two years ago we had a tremendous crop 


of fruit here. 


Peaches sold from 10 to 5 


cents. I sold two hundred bushels of plums 


in the city at 25 


«0 cents, to pay for the 


packages I gave away in Chicago, until a 


canning establishment in your State came 


and paid us 50 cents. 


Such a channel of 


information would be valuable alike to 


grower as well as dealer.—Your 


S. Dobson, Mich. 





s truly, A, 


SHOULD BE PREPARED. 


Rheumatism and La Grippe Prevalent and 
Prompt Treatment Necessary. 


Every family should have a bottle of “% 
Drops” on hand, especially at this season 
Changes in the weather are so 


of the year. 


v 


liable to cause rheumatism, la grippe and 


many other diseases that the 
cure, 


“9 Drops” 


During the next thirty days they will send 


out 100,000 of their sample bottles for °® 


cents a bottle. 
Rheumatie Cure Co., 


promptly fill every order. 





5 


Write to-day to the Swanson 
/ 167 Dearborn street, 
This company is reliable and 


The Fruit Grower is not edited by one 
who knows of fruit culture only by theory, 
Nor by one who has long been cooped in a 
city. It aims to teach what the editor has 


learned by actual experience, 


It is de 


signed to help bread winners more suc- 


cessfully to grapple with fortune. 


It is 


not alone for the experienced, but for the 


beginner. 


him read your paper. 
elsewhere in this issue. 





A Good Cheap Farm Wagon. 





In order to introduce their low metal wheels with 
wide tires, the Empire Mfg, Co., Quinoy, IIl., have 
placed upon the market a farmer's handy wagon, sold 
at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 
inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels, with 
4-inch tires. This wagon is made of best material 
throughout, and fully guaranteed for oneyear. Cata- 
logue giving full description will be mailed upon 
application to the manufacturers, who also furnish 
metal wheels at low prices, made any size and width 


of tire to fit any axle. 


Will you help us to get just 
one more subscriber—your neighbor? 


Let 


See Premium List 

















in. wide. 
in. high. 
in. deep. 









Will reach 15 ft. high 
or money back. 







24 Quarts. 








ozen it is $2 eac 
get $4 apiece. 





mg One to Six we send by exp 


AN OVER-STOGK 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. . 


ARE ENTIRELY OVER-STOCEKED. 


5000 SPRAYERS ON HAND) “~~ 


MUST BE UNLOADED IMMEDIATELY. 


It is our regular $4 Lenox Knapsack Sprayer. It will be sold and shipped, | 
if ordered right away, at $2, The former price JUST CUT IN TWO. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO,, of Pittsfield, Mass., are pretty well known and their LENOX SPRAYER is known all over the 
world. It is known as the standard sprayer on the market, For many years the Lenox advertisement has been in this paper, from 
the first of all sprayers. No doubt the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower are all familiar with this Sprayer and the Lenox Sprayer Co. 

THE LENOX SPRAYER can be found in every large city and hamlet in this country and in Canada. All our agents got nice 
homes, all paid for and are comfortably fixed from selling The LENOX, You can find the Lenox in New Zealand. You can find the Lenox in 
Bombay, India, You can find the Lenox in Melbourne, Australia, You can find them in London, Eng. Yoncan find them in Sidney, Australia, 
And if you go to Cape Town, South Africa, you will find the Lenox Sprayers there. 

5000 of these Sprayers have been made up since the close of last season and must be turned into money quick, and will now be sold, if you 
order right away, at $2 apiece, hardly the cost for the galvanized iron and the workmanship, say nothing pbout the cost of the trimmings 
nozzles, rubber hose, agitators, brass valves, webbing strainers, buckles, bulbs, etc. The world will never see a Lenox Sprayer for $2 again 
after this 5000 are gone, so if you want one send and get one right away. 

THE LENOX SPRAYER is made of No. 26 galvanized iron, ‘‘Apollo Brand,” from the Apollo Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa., none better, will 
s not rustor corrode. THE BULB is made of pure gum, it will withstand Bordeaux or any other poison. The rubber tubing of three ply cloth 

» insertion, brass connections, to unscrew and detach from the can if wanted. The can fits the back perfectly, has an agitator which constantly 
* swings and sweeps the bottom. It works like a pendulum in a clock. From the moment you start to walk it begins to swing and keeps the 
Paris Green, Bordeaux or any mixture stirred as long as the operator is moving. The spray is controlled in the operator’s hand. Press your 
thumb on the bulb and you get your spray ; stop the pressure and you stop the spray; it does not depend upon the weight of the liquid; the 
valve in the bulb and the nozzle does it all, causes a vacuum and forcible spray. By its action, trees of good height can be reached and 
uniformly sprayed, very economical, not one drop wasted. You can get up into a tree and in a few minutes the tree is done and done well 
and proceed to the next one much quicker than to rig a barrel pump ori a wagon, 

IN THE FIELD YOU CAN SPRAY as fast as you can walk. TEN ACRES can be done in one quarter the time of the old way, and 
better work. No large drops to burn the vines, but a misty and even spray through which you are assured of getting a large crop of good and 
smooth potatoes, free from grub or beetle of any kind, which means a better price than common. So do not wait until they are all gone. 


aT WILL BE useless to write and ask further questions, or wholesale prices, or questions for agencies, or 

agents. Letters of questions and without remittances will receive no attention. We explain everything here. 
wholesale price lists have been thrown away. It is all One Price, take one or a thousand. About territory, you can sell in your 
own county or wherever you please. You need no experience to sell. Show a man the work of the Sprayer and he will not let 
ne take it out of the house. If you want a good $4 Sprayer for yourself send $2 right away and you get one. If you wanta 
fifty or a hundred or a thousand it is $2 each. You can sell wagon loads of them in your own county and 


e have about gallon cans of the Un 


er with your Sprayer. 


equipped factor 


¢ 








It 0 


same. 
ited States Standard Bordeaux; each can makes 50 
ag Spraying Solution, regular price, $1 a can. Cut it in two, 50 cents per can, or $6 a dozen, 
rd It is the best Bordeaux on the mark 

good yourself, even from the best of recipes or formulas. It takes a manufacturer with a well 
to produce an article of manufacture right. Ask Green’s Fruit Grower 
if we are reliable; ask any of our banks in Pittsfield; ask our Express Companies; as 
Postmaster. We have been twenty-three years in business. No personal checks will be accepted, 
cost too much to collect. Always remit by Post Office or Express Money Order. 


rice to 
ar 


e have sold thousands of them at $4 and we would now if we were not over-stocked. We want to makea 
clean sweep of the 5000 Sprayers on hand. A treatise how and when and what to spray with, is sent free with each Sprayer. 
larger lots by eo customer paying the 


et. You will never make it as 


ople 
our 


g vad SPRAYER 


CUT IN TWO| 


eI 


You Pay the Express or Freight. 
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BRAN 


U.S. B@TANDARD 
BORDEAUX. 





“were i] 

‘+ pUT UPIN ~ ‘H 
GALLON CANS"! 
RALVES ano QUARTS; | 
MANUFACTURED BY 
OX SPRAYER 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. _ 
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you are not as 


back. 





ORDER A SPRAYER, 
PUT WATER IN IT, 
AND TRY IT, and if 


pleased as when you 
was first married, re- 
turn itand your money 








well 





















AUTOMATIC AGITATOR. 






FLEXIBLE BOTTOM. 


The above cut price is good for 30 days only, whether we sell them all or not, so don’t delay your order. 


ENOX SPRAYER CO., 16 West St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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From twigs of the apple, t 
plum 

That I placed in a vase in 
my room, 

lfhere burst into beauty blo 
white 


oe 


ighose fragile forerunners of 
, light. 


their tiny, frail blossom 
behold 

ligne orchard’s expanse of reé 
old, 

And the fragrance delicions 

| ladened bough 

That I remember in childhood 
now. 

lighe ‘“Lombard,’’ “Abundance 


son” and ‘‘Gage,’’ 

Jo which of their sweetness 
be paid? 

(fhe wild. plum of the thicket 

' our guest 

lBut the home sugar plum y 
est and best. 


ihe red of the cherry how g 
lAs to eve from the field we ha 
To choose many “‘White Aga 
' theim’’ and test 

Morellos’’ or ‘‘Richmonds, 


” 


P us the best. 


Then away to the orchard w 
untold 

In health-giving treasures moré 
old, 

iWhat value of gems or gold « 

The lack and the want wei 
away? 


lOur thanks and our homage, | 
| Thee, 
‘We render for these gifts so 


Bless the planting and Iincreass 
all abroad, 

{> thy destitute children, 
of God. 
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Eating Before Going 





A writer in Italia Terms 
the National Druggist, De 
;much in favor of the theory 
‘pers are injurious. ‘“‘He decl 
says the latter paper, “that 
who remain thin and weakly, 
precautions in regard to diet, 
fact largely to habitual abst 
night. He says, very truly, t! 
teaches us that, in sleeping : 
ithere is a perpetual waste gi 
tissues of the body, and it s 
ical that nourishment should 
as well. The digestion of foo: 
dinner time, or in 
finished, as a usual 
ibedtime, yet the activity of 
‘of assimilation, etc., progre 
afterward, and when one re 
yempty, stomach, the result of 
a sl plessness, and-an andi 
the system. ‘All other creatu 
‘writer, ‘outside of man, are 


the ear] 


thing, 


BE 


natural instinet, which leads 
a stomach to eat before lying 
night.” * 





Protect Your F« 





A New York doctor noted 
mn treating women says that 
woman who dies of cold in 1 


jits consequent ills three 4d 
jtheir feet. He says that n 
colds are caught through th 


that if the ankles were alway 
and well protected there w 
decrease in sniffing and sn 
jmust have found + 
are wearing gaiters this win 
ithey have since the barbar 
even delicate consumptives 
Wearing low shoes through 
jWeather. The newest ga 
ithe extreme, heavy ribbed 
favorite material. “he gai 
ihigh that it comes up ai le 
fabove the top of an ordi 

‘and runs up to a pretty ] 
8 lined with thin wool and 
‘about the instep. Black is 
‘Color, but those who do 1 
\No. 3 A or B can 
‘Shades in tan and mode an l 
itheir feet look both swell an 
Mantown Telegraph. 


Color Among Japa: 
| _The Lancet states that a 
\Unitea States Navy repot 

















(of an examination in Jan 
that country, among 1.200 
logan Pet cent. who were 1 
19.833 per cent. who were | 
Sopa 373 boys, 1 ; 
Conge and among 270 girls | 
Kc > 7 Pty. | , 
bs 996 men in Kioto, 5.45 per’ 
rctive color sense. Dr. Fir 
ath China, examined 1,20 
Poth sexes, using Ti 
{Wool tests; among G00 men 
‘Who were color blind, but 
; ¥omen only one. It seems, t 
or, Percentage of color bin 
alnamen is about 2 
MMently does not vary or 
. 4uropeans, It was found | 
iHlelde that fully hal 
Were tested mixed up blu 
noording to this investigator, | 
Sega are quite blind to the 3 
let colors. | 
Eges as Food | 
en oud it not be wise to s 
Yo ‘ 
Reng meat in our daily 
ps “third ¢ 9 som to een 
is me = 1 of an ege is solid nu 
. re’ than ean be said of 1 
are ne j } mie 7 
Eto b ) bones, no tough 
a Pe f . > 
lof tc, td aside. A good « 
' I WS) t+ Z 7 e 
thirty Parts shell, sixty parts 
¥ Parts yolk. The 





Cent. water ; 
Practically an eg 
a, and yet there is non: 
v& Work of the | 


. 1 
pDuteher nec 
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he vegetarians of 
Cely; and many of thi 
* ninety years old, an 
y free from sickness 
When cooke, i 

€ animal taste, Li 
me, but does not harden i 
48 to make them diflicn 
88 if cooked very hard is 
tion, except by those persvi 
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With bread and masti 
egg spread on toast 





